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Across two thousand years their faces smile 
Upon us, with a still refreshing calm ; 
Rebuking us that, for the little while 
We last, we turn away from life’s true balm 
To follow care and strife and restless guile. 
‘Peace dwells with us,’ they sing—as in a psalm 
Caught from the Spheres—‘ and ever-tranquil joy, 
‘ Because beyond the veil of passing things 
‘Our eyes behold—what nothing may destroy— 
‘Eternal Beauty ; and the vision brings 
‘Eternal Strength, and Bliss without alloy, 
‘And Youth that cannot end, and Victory’s wings.’ 


So sing they, telling that the only real 
Path to the Heaven of Heavens is—the Ideal. 
JAMES KNOWLES 


? Found among Sir James Knowles’s papers after his death. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE IMPOTENCE OF SOCIALISM 


A REPLY 


Tus Review for February contained a symphonie pathétique on the 
subject of Socialism. In his nervous outburst of unbalanced 
bemoaning, Mr. Hoare has stinted neither words nor imagination. 
Socialism is the riotous dethronement of reason. Under its reign of 
cynical, cruel craft, religion is to totter, the finite is no more to turn 
to the Infinite for comfort, the family is to crumble, individuality is 
to be expressed only by the possession of a tooth-brush and tooth- 
pick, and this survival of sanitary prejudice is to keep company with 
an imbecile, but humanitarian, dream of an unnatural equality of 
men as the only brightness in the dark picture of animalism and ruin 
which Socialism presents. 

The stagey make-up of Mr. Hoare’s criticism is too coarsely evident 
to create delusion. A modesty in exaggeration is necessary for the 
simulation of truth, and Mr. Hoare has fallen,a victim to the tempta- 
tion to throw that precaution to the four winds. He holds up, not 
Socialism, but Society to contempt ; for if this earthquake amongst 
the virtues, the decencies, and the rationalities, is to be caused by the 
exercise of democratic power and not by the despotic decree of some 
diabolic person, the indictment is levelled, not against a propaganda 
or a political sect, but. against a whole people. Mr. Hoare’s carica- 
ture is absurd, and if I continue to think of it, it will not be to follow 
in detail its dishevelled features, but to use some of them as oppor- 
tunities for making a few comments, which, if unacceptable to all my 
readers, may, however, enable them to understand the point of view 
of the Socialist. 

In the first place, to what motives and to what sections of the 
community do Socialists appeal? To the base passions, to envy, 
to hatred, says Mr. Hoare, and he recounts in doleful sentences the 
way in which the expectations of the people are raised by unscrupulous 
Socialist wooers. Much of what he says is too true, but the deteriora- 
tion had begun before a single Socialist candidate sought election, 
and since that time it has been carried on to a great extent by men 
and parties who have repeated Socialist promises—as Mr. Chamberlain 
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did old age pensions—without having much in mind except an 
-jmmediate electoral success ; and if the degradation in the character 
of public life has gone so far that sheer nonsense is being held 
out as a fly for catching votes, the amazing promises made by 
responsible men regarding the millennium which Tariff Reform is to 
inaugurate are as appalling examples of the betrayal of the ignorant 
by the unscrupulous as the wildest balderdash talked at street corners 
by irresponsible Socialist tub-thumpers. 

If I were to state that the appeal of the Socialist is higher than 
that of other suitors for the public affection I could make out a good 
case for my assertion. The towns that are most poverty-stricken and 
where citizenship is most degraded are, as is well known in Socialist 
councils, not those that yield the best Socialist results. In selecting 
constituencies for candidatures, we invariably prefer those with a 
large population of skilled artisans. Our supporters are mainly 
drawn from that class. An active church and chapel organisation 
with guilds, brotherhoods, Sunday morning adult classes, is most 
advantageous to us, and institutions for higher democratic education 
are nurseries for our propaganda. An intellectual middle class, such 
as we find in many towns in the Midlands, carrying on artistic and 
other traditions, is also regarded by us as an important recruiting 
ground. In short, we never willingly touch a slum population, or 
one which has shown no signs of intelligent initiative, like trade 
unionism and co-operation. Our support has come hitherto from the 
more intellectual sections of the wage-earners and from the profes- 
sional classes. Nothing surprised us more in the early days of our 
political contests than our failures in the poorer constituencies and 
our successes where selfish interests gave us but little assistance. 

It is true to a certain extent that we have liberally appealed to the 
simple affections of the people, and it is just possible that we have 
awakened expectations which will not be fulfilled so quickly as those 
who entertain them expect. *But this is not a new phenomenon 
in politics, nor is it a bad one. We have made the moral sense 
bold. We have taught the moral imperative to assert itself as 
being greater than expediency. If in the midst of timorous counsels, 
warning us that to do right will bring ruin, we have dared to say that 
the economic interests are on a.lower plane than the human interests, 
we may have given mistaken critics a chance of taunting us with a 
desire to rouse class hatred, but we have compelled our political . 
opponents of all parties and every moral organisation in the country 
to concern themselves more than ever with the condition of the people 
and with the organisation of society. The existence of the Christian 
Social Union, the discussion of social questions at Church Congresses, 
Catholic Truth Societies, and Free Church Conferences are as much 
evidences of our work and indications of its character as the presence 
of the Labour Party in the present Parliament. 

Vor, LXIII—No. 373 aa2 
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I offer no apology for the fact that Socialism has its idealistic 
side which chafes impatiently at the slow pace of legislative change. 
That is as it should be. The political school which is no annexe to 
some worthy body of social idealism, reacting upon the moral forma- 
tive forces in social evolution at the same time as legislation and 
administration are being changed, is foredoomed to barrenness. Nor do 
I feel called upon to offer an apology because Socialists confess that 
they have no immediate programme of proposals which settles every 
detail in the administration of their ideal State. If we dogmatised 
on such details we should be quacks of the first rank. It is true that 
the Utopian Socialists indulged in such speculations. But Darwin 
has lived since then, and Darwinism has modified the methods of 
those who believe in the conscious organisation of society to secure 
economic justice, as much as it has modified the conceptions of biology. 
The purpose of the Utopian Socialist was the same as ours. Both 
consider that social anarchy has as a necessary result individual 
misery, and that if society were organised so that its resources were 
available for all entitled by service to share in them, a substantial 
advance would be made in human progress. But the Utopian sought 
to carry out his idea like an individualist. He did not appreciate 
the force of historic continuity or the method of the evolution of 
social forms of organisation. He assumed that man could be regarded 
apart from his social medium, and so he planned his Phalansteries and 
New Harmonies ; he built up his new Society from his own reason, and 
he came to grief and left behind him an inheritance of warnings and 
mistakes which his successors have had to live down. 

The modern Socialist pursues a different course. He does not 
regard man as something living in a social vacuum. The individual 
is united to his society even more vitally than is the polyp to its 
colony. Social organisation is an historical growth, and change in it 
must be communal not sectional. It is the transformation of society 
as a whole with which we deal. We are not interested in Socialist 
settlements. The Socialist organisation grows, it is not created. 
It has begun already. What we, therefore, have to deal with are not 
the details of the future State which is still away in the future, but the 
practical aspects of the Socialistic proposals which we are prepared 
to urge for immediate adoption. The future will become clearer as 
we go on, and that would be an unsatisfactory position only if we 
proposed to establish Socialism by some sudden revolutionary act. 
Mr. Hoare, quoting from Mr. Hardie, says that the most that Socialists 
‘can hope to do is to make the coming of Socialism possible in the 
full assurance that it will shape itself when it does come.’ The last 
words ought really to have been ‘as it comes,’ but Mr. Hardie’s 
meaning is perfectly clear. He is an evolutionist. Socialism is his 
working political hypothesis. He believes it is the type of organisa- 
tion to which Society is approaching, and the sentence quoted shows 
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that he is aware of the method of social growth. But Mr. Hoare~' 
quotes the sentence to show that, because they adapt their methods 
to evolution and are agnostics when discussing the remote and the 
unknown, Socialists have ‘no constructive genius,’ and, because they 
do not fly in the face of nature, Mr. Hoare’s comment on their wisdom 
is ‘O! sancta simplicitas ! ’ 

If the ideal of the Socialist was kept apart from the everyday 
work of politics, and was nothing but a revolutionary impulse, the 
complaint that the Socialist disregards the petty details of his ideal 
State—for instance, how bottle-washers are to be appointed—would 
be serious. But the ideal of the Socialist is a transforming influence 
acting upon existing social conditions. It guides him when he is 
proposing remedies for existing problems, like unemployment, pau- 
perism, or intemperance ; it enables him to draw up a practical pro- 

gramme for the day,; it shows him a certain body of varied tendencies 

all making, however, in the Socialist direction; it indicates to 
- him how to organise these Socialistic tendencies and make them 
politically effective. The Socialist to-day is living in 1908 and his 
task is to get 1908 to make its contributions to the foundations of the 
coming Socialist State. 

Thus the Socialist says that the means of production, distribution, 
and exchange should be owned and controlled by the community, 
but he knows that all the means of production are not at the same 
stage in their evolution towards socialisation and national organisa- 
tion. Gas, water, and trams are much riper for municipalisation than 
cotton mills; railways are nearer nationalisation than hackney car- 
riages ; coal-mines than the watchmaking industry. So the Socialist 
begins when and where the nature of industrial organisation invites 
him to begin. Just in so far as the use of some form of property— 
for instance, land—is essential to the well-being of the community, 
or just in so far as certain services—for instance, transport—are 
bound up in national efficiency, national control and organisation 
become imperative. Thus the provision of houses, of pure milk, of 
open spaces is becoming more and more a municipal undertaking ; 
railways are approaching the nationalisation stage, and several muni- 
cipalities are considering the advisability of acquiring coal-mines.' 

Again, the Socialist contends that the experience of the past 
century has shown that if certain kinds of property—land, for in- 
stance—the use of which is essential to the community, is held by 
private individuals, the community will suffer, because naturally 
those individuals will make the pressing nature of the communal 
needs an opportunity for securing an increasing share of the national 
income for themselves. But he is not going to draw the line between 





1 This is a mistake, as the coal supply should be treated as a national asset, but 
the municipalities are moving because they have experienced as users that private 
ownership of the coal supply involves the sacrifice of communal interests. 
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property of this kind and property the private ownership of which does 
not mean communal disadvantage, by theoretical deductions, but by 
experimenting with the municipalising or nationalising of the forms of 
property which, when held by private interests, have been shown by 
experience to make private property impossible for masses of other 
individuals. This is the Socialist method. It is the method of the 
scientific experimenter. It is the process of evolution as opposed to 
that of revolution. 

How, then, do we propose to act immediately ? In other words, 
what is the Socialist programme? A series of twelve propositions 
was compiled by Mr. Hoare and presented as the immediate demands 
of the Socialist movement. Some of them are not immediate, some 
have never found a place in Socialist programmes at all, some are 
garnered from the erratic and irresponsible utterances of odd Socialists. 
Out of twelve items thus set forth, not more than three are rightly 
placed, and upon none of them do Socialists lay very much stress— 
except as part of mechanical, political reform—the abolition of the - 
House of Lords, universal adult suffrage, and shorter Parliaments. 

To construct an imaginary programme and then call it absurd 
and revolutionary may be a pastime, but it is not criticism. 

The chief points in the Independent Labour Party programme— 
the party which is far and away the most representative Socialist 
body in Great Britain, but which must not be confused with the 
wider Labour Party—are : 

(1) An eight hours day ; 

(2) A workable Unemployed Act ; 

(3) Old age pensions ; 

(4) Abolition of indirect taxation, and the gradual transference 

of all public burdens to unearned incomes ; 

(5) A series of Land Acts aimed at the ultimate nationalisation 

of the land ; oe 

(6) Nationalisation of railways and mines ; and 

(7) Democratic political reforms. 

For my present purposes I can leave the democratic political 
proposals out of account, as they are not special features of Socialism. 
For instance, the movement for the Referendum has been kept alive 
in this country mainly by the Socialists, and now the Spectator is 
supporting it on the ground that it is a Conservative safeguard. Other 
points, like a workable Unemployed Act and old age pensions, recently 
have appeared in the programmes of other parties. They are only 
noteworthy on our programmes now, because when we put them there, 
a dozen or fifteen years ago, every ‘ practical’ man laughed at them. 

The distinctive proposals are those dealing with nationalisation 
and taxation. Here also the Socialist propaganda is bearing fruit, 
and its foresight is becoming apparent. The policy of nationalisation 
is more or less familiar to everybody. It has been applied extensively 
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already, and in respect to certain other important services it is be- 
coming inevitable ; whilst a Chancellor of the Exchequer has at last 
admitted the difference, for taxing purposes, between earned and 
unearned incomes. 

The national inefficiency of English railways must be patent to 
everyone, but unfortunately much of the talk in favour of nationalisa- 
tion misses the salient points. The railway companies have grievances. 
Parliamentary procedure on railway Bills is costly ; the owners of land 
bleed the companies unmercifully, and if their finance is not above 
reproach they may plead that they have been driven into bad ways. 
They may even be able to explain the charges made against them that 
they give preference to foreign importers. If their freights are handed 
to them in bulk, that is an advantage to them which they are willing 
to recognise in low freight charges. From a narrow business point of 
view, who can blame them? The question which a discussion on 
railway management on these lines does not touch is: Can railways 
managed in the interests of shareholders, as British railways are, take 
a broad enough view of their social utilities? It is said that share- 
holders’ interests are best served by contributing to the common 
interest. On paper this is sound ; in practice it does not work out. 
The shareholder in a railway which taps only a part of the country 
cannot make profits upon services which would benefit the nation as 
a whole but not that particular locality; when competition forces 
him to offer efficient service, it drives him into extravagance and 
waste ; the national interest has no meaning to him except in so far 
as it involves increased railway profits, whilst it is conceivable that 
a reduction in railway profits may imply a greatly increased industrial 
efficiency to the nation ; all is fish which comes into his net, whether 
it is foreign produce or home produce, for the interest of the carrier 
is not the interest of the producer. Thus, he puts on too many express 
trains to Edinburgh and then boasts of his services to the community ; 
he is not interested in the civic and sociological value of small holdings, 
and considerations of race and nationality cannot influence him to 
encourage the transport of home produce ; he cannot organise trans- 
port facilities for the whole mechanism of British production and 
exchange, because he only deals with the Midlands, or the north-east 
coast, or the south-west of Scotland. When competition drives him 
to serve, he serves extravagantly ; when he is free from it, he uses his 
monopoly to recoup himself for losses made in other districts. 

When we were building up our industry in a happy-go-lucky 
way, without challenge from other industrial countries, we could 
afford to tolerate disorganisation in our transport system. But now, 
we are pressed by rivals. Now, economy is forced upon us. The 
national organisation of transport is essential to the easy movement 
of trade. We have had, for instance, statements by great business 
authorities that owing to the operations of our railway companies 
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the splendid geographical position of England is discounted ; and it - 
is of particular interest to note that in every report of the Tariff 
Reform Commission the handicap of British railway rates upon 
British industry is emphasised. In the Cotton Report it is stated: 
* Witnesses, however, are agreed that it is not tariffs alone, but the 
tariffs on foreign countries in combination with other branches of 
their policy, particularly their transport systems, which have led to 
the growth of their industries and have prejudicially affected the 
British cotton trade.’ The Hosiery Report states : ‘ There is a general 
complaint of the level of railway rates.’ The Woollen Industry 
Report says: ‘ Witnesses, with experience both of this and foreign 
countries, unquestionably consider that the railway rates in foreign 
countries are lower than they are in this country.’ 

It is folly to blame British railway directors and managers for 
this. We have as good managers here as are to be found anywhere 
else in the world. The real centre of the difficulty lies in the fact 
that fifty-one boards of directors with as many managers cannot 
organise transport on a national scale. It is all a question of organisa- 
tion. Economy in labour and capital—the secret of successful com- 
petition—and efficient service are simply matters of organisation, 
and the private ownership of railways never will allow the best possible 
organisation of transport. 

A somewhat similar kind of argument forms the basis of the demand 
for the nationalisation of mines. The mineral wealth of the country 
is a national endowment to the country, and its exploitation ought 
to be jealously guarded and carried on with an eye to the well-being 
of the whole nation. It cannot be replaced like manufactured pro- 
ducts or like the fertility of the land. It is finite. Therefore it has 
always seemed to me that a tax on the export of coal was perfectly 
sound, although the present generation may object to it on the ground 
that it may slacken the rapidity of exploitation and thus limit the 
numbers of workmen employed in mines. A State, however, consists 
of more than one generation, and it must guard the future as well 
as the present. In addition to this, the existence of rings in the supply 
of coal strengthens the argument for nationalisation. The desirability 
to conserve national resources and organise their exploitation, com- 
bined with the necessity to protect the people from monopolies in 
the primary needs of existence, indicate that the time is rapidly 
approaching when the mines—beginning with the coal mines—should 
be acquired by the State. 

During the mining lock-out in 1893 Sir George Elliot projected a 
coal-mining trust which, after paying an increased wage to the miner, 
and without increasing the price of coal, would provide a dividend 
of 15 per cent. upon a capital of 110,000,000/., estimated by him to 
be a fair price for the mining properties of the country. In this, as 
indeed in other directions, the organisation of certain services on a 
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national scale becomes more and more a practical proposal which 
suggests itself to the hard-headed business-man as a paying proposition. 

But, it is argued, there is a great difference between the private 
trust and the public function, because the latter is managed and 
controlled by officials, whilst the former is in the hands of persons 
directly interested in its success. In reality no such great difference 
exists. The business managers of a trust are trading with other 
people’s money and are subject to exactly the same motives for 
energetic action and careless neglect as an official. The ancient official 
of the Dickens epoch is just as dead and gone as his companion, the 
ancient pedagogue. The transformation of trade into a mechanical 
organisation is inevitable. It will have its drawbacks as well as its 
advantages, but society will have to face them. 

If national organisation is our main concern, the readjustment 
of national burdens occupies the second place of importance in our 
programme. Year by year Parliament is piling more and more work 
upon the local and central administrative authorities, and work means 
money. Everyone who has had experience on a local governing 
body knows how the financial problem presses. The pressure gives 
rise to Ratepayers’ Associations, which clamour for reduction of 
tates, but which never succeed in effecting their purpose. The 
community is taking more and more work upon itself, and this ten- 
dency is not yet exhausted. How is the money to be found? The 
localities imagine that they can solve their difficulty by grants in 
aid from the Exchequer; but the Exchequereis-itself embarrassed 
to pay for its own requirements from Navies to edifeation. The 
State must find new sources of income. In its search for these it is 
driven back upon a few fundamental economic considerations. An 
indiscriminate increase of taxation would be ruinous to trade ; import 
duties would not only be an uncertain source of income, but would 
have evil consequences upon standards of life and volumes of pro- 
duction. But there is still the possibility of a scientific imposition 
of burdens upon incomes which, without damaging trade, will yield 
the necessary revenues. 

Roughly speaking, all incomes are derived from two sources. 
They are the reward of individual service, or they are values which 
communal energy creates but which pass into individual possession. 
A few figures enable one to see how this works out. One half of the 
national income is enjoyed by 5,000,000 people, the other half by the 
rest. About nine out of every ten persons who die leave nothing 
but a few necessaries of life behind them. 

Two important conclusions follow from these facts. The first is 
that it is a mistake to say that our present society is based upon 
private property.? That is a myth believed only because people 

? Tuse the expression with some idea of substantiality. A table and chair are 
private property ; but the implication of the words is that the property is sufficient to 
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have repeated it so often. Our present system is a denial of private 
property to everyone except the favoured members of a small favoured 
class. It is built upon an economic foundation which makes private 
property to the masses impossible. 

The second conclusion is that distribution of wealth is not deter. 
mined by service, but by economic position. The man who can secure 
monopoly values is more certain of a large income than is the greatest 
genius of the time. In fact, we temporarily put genius, by our patent 
laws, in a position equivalent to that which our landed classes occupy 
in perpetuity. 

’ If therefore many of those who own property do so not by any 
virtue of their services to trade or to anything else, and if incomes of a 
size which makes it evident that their later increments have not been 
earned are enjoyed by individuals, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has a rich mine of untapped wealth lying open for exploration and 
development. The enjoyment of unearned incomes is not necessary 
to trade; and if the State must have an income and useless classes 
also have an income, trade has to bear the double burden; trade is 
therefore freed of its load by every incursion which the State makes for 
its own purposes into unearned incomes, because if the Exchequer were 
not filled from them it would require to be filled from legitimate profits, 

On the other hand, as the expansion of State activities—as, for 
instance, the nationalisation of railways—will put greater facilities 
at the disposal of trade and will improve the physique and intelli- 
gence of the people, the State expenditure of these parts of the national 
income will be productive, whereas at present it is largely unpro- 
ductive. This will cheapen production. Prices will drop as the 
cost of production falls, and a greater total of the national income 
will therefore fructify amongs. the more poorly paid classes. 

Thus we see the second great aim of the present-day Socialist 
being realised. He wishes to keep the national income in steady 
circulation through trade channels. He wishes to keep consumption 
high, prices low, and wages adequate. He knows that this cannot 
be done until he has enormously weakened the hold which economic 
parasitism has upon society. For years he has hammered at the idea 
that there is a difference between earned and unearned incomes, 
and that Chancellors of the Exchequer should recognise that difference 
in imposing taxation; for years he has warned ratepayers and tax- 
payers alike that a penny-wise policy of cheese-paring would fail— 
that, indeed, it could never be tried, so strong is the current of social 
need pressing for increased public expenditure—and that what has 
to be done is to discover new sources of communal income which, 
when tapped, would not turn out to be a drain upon industry or & © 
discouragement to the industrial virtues. 


enable a person to express his individuality. A man should therefore own more than 
bare necessaries or a pound or two which he has saved. 
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He is now being listened to—not always because political parties 
have become aware of what is going on, but because the natural 
evolution of society has pressed them along the road to Socialism. 
The organisation of industry on a national scale and the elimination 
of industrial parasitism—the two pillars upon which the weight of 
the Socialist structure rests—are therefore no longer the vague dreams 
of the unpractical poet or philosopher. In their ideal realisation they 
may still be in the clouds, but in their beginnings they are already 
matters of practical politics. 

So far the beginnings have been a success, dramatically illustrated 
by the position of the ports like London whose docks have been left 
to feeble private enterprise, compared with those of Antwerp, where 
the wisdom and energy of the community have come into play; by 
the position of our deserted and dilapidated canals, where private 
enterprise has moved like a heavily laden barge harnessed to a totter- 
ing horse, compared with the magnificent waterways of Germany, 
which the intelligent enterprise of the State has made into a rich 
commercial convenience. Moreover, municipalisation, beset with 
many dangers and started often under doubtful circumstances, has 
been a great benefit. The Socialist idea pervades politics in con- 
sequence, and every attempt to deal with pressing social problems 
only adds to our experience of the practicability of the Socialist 


But this is not enough for such critics as Mr. Hoare. Nothing 
but earthquakes and revolutions will satisfy him. Every possibility, 
rational or irrational, which he can conceive, he throws at the heads 
of some imaginary Socialist Cabinet which has been elected to turn 
England from Individualism to Socialism in the course of a session. 
Capital will then take wing—to Russia, we suppose, made attractive 
by murder and revolution, or to Germany, with its millions of Socialist 
voters, or to America, with its corruption, or to the Antipodes, with 
their ‘love’ of foreign capitalists and their Labour-Socialist parties. 
The State is to be incompetent to ‘ fulfil its endless functions ’ which 
require it to ‘ collectively possess all the justice of Aristides, all the 
incorruptibility of a Rhadamanthus, all the infallibility of the Holy 
See.’ Most picturesque language, but bathos. These functions, not 
at all well done now, as the existence of the unemployed and other 
troublesome things show, are, however, performed—and that too 
mainly by managing directors, secretaries, and other officials—and 
if the peculiarities of Aristides, Rhadamanthus, and the Holy See 
are to be required by the Socialist State, it is very comforting to 
know that we have already got them. 

But the discordant creakings of recalcitrant pettifogging details 
give place to a closing outburst of passionate music which is intended 
to envelop Socialism in final silence: ‘A propaganda which sweeps 
contemptuously aside the influences of religion, of patriotism, of the 
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sense of historic continuity, and of a common national heritage, of 
family affection, and of home ties, can only serve,’ &c. 

The ending of the sentence matters not. At this supreme effort 
one who knows anything about Socialism can only laugh, unless good 
taste twinges at the bombast. The Socialist here becomes like 
unto some of the beasts of the Revelation, and the anti-Socialist 
campaign becomes like unto one of those crusades which queer religious 
fanatics embark upon occasionally to ward off a reign of Satan. 

If the anti-Socialist who indulges in these dreams of beasts and 
monsters were asked to tell us whence they come he might produce 
a few extracts from the private opinions of one or two men who 
happen to be Socialists. Marx, applying Hegelianism to Sociology 
and led at the same time by the doctrines of the early English Radicals, 
preached a class struggle; Mr. Blatchford, in the exercise of his own 
judgment, comes to the conclusion that Haeckel’s monism is an 
adequate philosophy; Mr. Bax, following the Liberal school of 
sociologists of a generation ago, and accepting the practice of Society 
at the present moment as a rational thing, bases the family (as indeed 
do the Spectator and other anti-Socialist protagonists) on property; 
and in consequence makes some awkward deductions (being much 
more logical than the Spectator and the other protagonists). The 
result is that the Socialist movement has not only to answer for its 
own theory, but is supposed to be responsible for everything evil 
and unpopular which any one of its members privately holds. The 
grim joke about such violent effusions as that which I have quoted 
is that they are made in defence of an organisation of Society which 
is sacrificing family life to profits, which is dragging mothers away from 
their homes, and throwing children into the streets and factories to 
earn something, and which has necessitated, but always opposed, the 
erection of an elaborate system of legislative protection so that the 
family may have a chance of surviving; it has created a dualism in 
religion, for the operations of competitive commercialism make it 
ruinous to adopt as guides for Monday’s business the precepts of 
Sunday’s preaching ; it has been destructive of those kindlier human 
thoughts and feelings upon which a spiritual life leans ; generally, by 
subordinating humanity to material property, it has defied the creation 
of a moral order of Society. When the Socialist organises into a 
system both of thought and politics those tendencies and separate 
legislative proposals and policies which have been protecting our 
moral and religious life and its organisation—particularly the family— 
through the menacing reign of Individualism, he is assailed by the 
accusation that he is to pull down what his forerunners guarded and 
destroy what his pioneers cherished ! 

When to their accusations of moral obliquity our critics add 
charges of intellectual ineptitude and tell us that we have no sense 
of historic continuity or of a common national heritage, and such like, 
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the grimness of the joke becomes still broader. If Socialists have 
done anything at all, they have implanted a sense of historical con- 
tinuity amongst the masses of the people. The breath of their life is 
historic continuity. They were the first to bring into actual politics 
the Hegelian conception of rational social change and to apply evolu- 
tion to political methods. As I have shown earlier in this paper, 
Mr. Hoare, like most anti-Socialist critics, only laughs at evolutionary 
politics because its method is unfamiliar, and yet withoyt rhyme or 
reason drags in historical continuity as a distinguishing mark of his 
own political faith. 

As his symphony sinks more calmly to rest, he turns to Social 
Reform, all unknowing that that is the path to Socialism. For, if 
Socialism is not a theory of sudden revolution but of social trans- 
formation brought about by a readjustment of social functions, it is 
a thing of ‘ paths,’ and not of ‘incidents.’ The path to Socialism 
consists of the practical treatment of problems like unemployment, 
and the carrying out of changes in the State, all of which increase the 
efficiency of national organisation and the total of collective property, 
and decrease the amount of economic parasitism in the community. 
Our, method, therefore, is Social Reform guided by rational conceptions 
of historic continuity. What other kind of Social Reform is there 
to take the place of ours? Surely not a haphazard yielding to 
popular clamour, without any clear conception of whither we are 
drifting, which is too often the case with Liberal and Tory pledges 
and programmes. If not, upon what principle is a rival programme 
and policy of Social Reform to be constructed? Here lies work for 
the anti-Socialists. Are we Socialists right or wrong in our interpreta- 
tion of historical drift and of contemporary change? Much can be 
said on both sides, but I put in a plea humbly and respectfully that 
few of our opponents have yet discovered where the ground of battle 
is. They are like honest Falstaffs—generally without a gleam of 
humour or knavery—hacking posts, whilst the Socialist, almost 
unmolested, pursues his propaganda. The unbridled wildness of 
the attack has been its own undoing. People do not believe in goblins 
and devils now, even when labelled Socialism and Socialist. Mr. Hoare’s 
reversion to the nursery for a villain prototype of the Socialist may 
be a pleasant interlude in the serious discussion of modern social 
problems and political ideas, but it is rather a footnote to Peter Pan 
or, at the most, an appendix to some millennarian rhapsody than a 
chapter in the criticism of Socialism. 

J. Ramsay MacDona.p. 
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LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL AS A 
TARIFF REFORMER. 


Wuen Mr. Winston Churchill was speaking at Birmingham the other 
day, he made some interesting references to the speeches of his dis- 
tinguished father delivered in the same city in opposition to Mr, 
Bright, just twenty-four years ago. He spoke of Lord Randolph as, 
at that time, ‘coquetting with Fair Trade.’ And in the Life of his 
father with which he delighted the world two years ago—a work 
admirable alike for its modest restraint, for its candour, and for its 
pathetic eloquence—Mr. Churchill has taken much the same view 
of Lord Randolph’s attitude towards the fiscal question. His some- 
what scanty references to the subject—based mainly on two speeches 
delivered by Lord Randolph, at Sunderland and Stockton respectively, 
in the year following his retirement from the Exchequer, and on his 
correspondence with my old friend Mr. Louis Jennings, a somewhat 
extreme Fair Trader—give one rather the impression that Lord 
Randolph took up the question of Tariff Reform as a fad, played with 
it awhile, and then grew tired of it and flung it away. 

It may seem presumptuous to question the accuracy of the view 
of his own father’s policy on an important point, taken by a son s0 
capable, so fearless, and so painstaking as Mr. Churchill. But I 
- remember that, at the period in question, Mr. Churchill must have 
been too young to have any intelligent appreciation of such matters, 
and therefore I venture, in the interests of historical truth, to show 
cause why I think his view is wrong, or at least inadequate. Of 
his father’s Irish policy, Mr. Churchill—in defiance of a vast mass of 
ill-natured or even slanderous whisperings—boldly declares ‘No 
Unionist politician has a clearer record’ (vol. ii. page 56). Of the 
absolute truth of that statement I am firmly convinced. But I think 
Mr. Charchill might have said the same of Lord Randolph’s fiscal 
policy with even stronger reason. 

During the whole of the period referred to, both as a Conservative 
candidate and as a member of Parliament, I was an admirer and 
close follower of Lord Randolph Churchill. As the borough which 
I had the honour to represent in the House of Commons, North 
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Kensington, is interlaced with South Paddington along a considerable 
boundary-line, I had numerous opportunities of standing on the same 
platform with him and listening to his speeches. I had the privilege 
of being on terms of personal friendship with him. Indeed, at the very 
time when he was fighting Mr. Bright in Birmingham, I was one of a 
band of political friends who held the fort for him in Paddington 
under the auspices of Lady Randolph Churchill (whose popularity there 
was not inferior to his own) and of Lord Howe, then Lord Curzon. So 
that I had some special knowledge of his views on the fiscal question— 
the more so as I had been a Fair Trade candidate in Whitby and in 
one of the divisions of the Tower Hamlets, and had fought and won 
the 1885 election in North Kensington mainly on that question. 

The view that I took of Lord Randolph’s policy in this respect 
—and I think many other Randolphians agreed with me—was briefly 
as follows : 

(1) He was an earnest and whole-hearted believer in Tariff Reform 
—though the term itself was then unknown—exactly in the form 
in which it has been subsequently defined and crystallised by the 
genius of Mr. Chamberlain. That is to say, he believed in such a 
reform of our existing tariff—a tariff which he invariably denounced as 
absurd—as would combine the two theories, supplementary and 
necessary to each other, of Fair Trade and Imperial Preference, | 
without Protection. 

(2) In early days, when member for Woodstock, he was willing to 
accept Imperial Preference, even without Fair Trade. 

(3) In his famous speech at Blackpool, early in 1884, he seemed 
inclined to accept Fair Trade, at any rate in the form of Retaliation, 
even without Imperial Preference. And I believe he remained in this 
frame of mind, at least until the General Election of November 1885 
—and perhaps until the Home Rule split in 1886." 

(4) But at Stockton, in October 1887, he definitely declared that 
a policy of Fair Trade by itself, without Imperial Preference, was 
impossible, as it would not benefit the agricultural population. He 
added that he approved of a small duty on corn, as it yielded a good 
Jevenue, and ‘it certainly.could not by any possibility affect the 
price of bread "—but that if Fair Trade ‘ means a general return to 
the imposition all round of high duties on foreign imports, I say, before 
I make one step in that direction, I must have distinct and clear and 
forcible evidence of a national demand for such a policy.’ 

(5) Finally, in his last words on this subject—in a letter written 
to Mr. Arnold White, the Liberal-Unionist candidate for Tyneside in 
1892—he declared he could see ‘no cause for alarm’ in a measure 
of Imperial Preference designed to benefit the Labour interest. 

Now, all this is pure and unadulterated Tariff Reform, as formu- 
lated and preached by Mr. Chamberlain, as set out by Mr. Balfour in 
his ‘ Insular Free Trade’ and many other addresses and speeches, and 
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as presented to the country, and rapturously accepted, in the recent 
by-elections in Mid Devon, South Hereford, Worcester, and South 
Leeds. I at once admit that Lord Randolph’s declarations at Stockton 
in 1887 were something of a disappointment to most, perhaps nearly all, 
of his warmest supporters at the time. But the ‘ bitter pill to swallow’ 
—of which Mr. Louis Jennings sadly wrote—was not so much the 
line of argument he chose to adopt, which nearly throughout the 
speech was purely destructive, but rather the absence of any attempt 
at a constructive policy, or any suggestion of an intention of putting 
himself at the head of a movement to combat the evils he depicted 
in such lurid colours. He jeered at ‘the Cobden School,’ which, he 
said, had long ‘ceased to have any practical existence.’ He dwelt 
on ‘the slender hopes of any speedy amelioration’ in the ‘ serious 
condition of British manufacture and agriculture.’ And therefore, 
judging from his character and his achievements, his followers looked 
for him to lead the forces of reform to remedy these evils. And who 
shall say that he would not have done so, but for the approach of those 
heart-breaking mental and physical disabilities, so tenderly and 
sadly described by his son, that prematurely shrouded his life in 
gloom, and brought to an untimely and tragic end a career of meteoric 
splendour ? 

However that may be, I will now endeavour briefly to substantiate 

‘these five statements as showing, when taken together, Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill’s real mind in regard to Tariff Reform. 

And first, as to his desire for closer union with the Colonies and 
India, and his leaning towards Imperial Preference. Mr. Churchill 
throws some doubt on Lord Randolph’s Imperialism (Li/e, vol. ii, 
p. 117), but all his addresses and speeches seem to me to be full of 
the idea in its widest form. We see it very early in his Parliamentary 
life. In his address to the electors of Woodstock, on the very first 
occasion on which he sought to enter Parliament, he struck the key- 
note of his future policy in the following words : 


The Colonial Empire of Great Britain, offering as it does a field of develop- 
ment for the talent, energy, and labour of the sons of our overburdened island, 
will continually demand the attention of the Legislature. I would support. 
all effort which would tend to facilitate the means of emigration, and would at 
the same time strengthen and consolidate the ties which unite the Colonies with 
the Mother Country. 


This is what I understand by Imperialism. And nine years later, 
when Lord Randolph was addressing the great democratic con- 
stituency of Central Birmingham, he advanced a step further. With 
that absolute trust in the common-sense and the patriotism of the 
British democracy which is the very essence of the Imperialist faith— 
and which is in sharp contrast with the timidity of those well-meaning 
politicians who feared, till Mid Devon. opened their eyes, that the 
British working man could always be put off his love for the British 
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Empire by fraudulent posters of the big and little loaf—Lord Randolph | 
boldly unfurled the banner of Imperialism in his Birmingham address 
in 1885. He wrote: 


The policy of the Tory Party is before you... to evolve from the 
region of sentiment such forces as may enable the Mother Country to tighten 
- the bonds of union between herself and our Colonies, and to rear on a practical 
and permanent basis, for defensive and commercial purposes, that Imperial 
Federation of the subjects of the Queen which many wise and far-seeing minds 
regard as essential to the perpetuation of our power.... In a word, to 
govern the British Empire by the light of commonsense. That is the policy of 
the Tory Party. 


In this well-considered appeal of Lord Randolph Churchill to the 
Imperial as well as the commercial instinets of the British democracy 
there was no suggestion that ‘ your food will cost you more.’ My 
own belief, founded on this and other of his utterances, and especially 
on the Stockton speech in 1887, of which I shall speak more at length 
presently, is, that Lord Randolph had, even in 1885, begun to realise 
the possibility, subsequently worked out and demonstrated by Mr. 
Chamberlain, that Imperial Preference may be attained, and must 
be attained, without any of the evils of Protection. The lack of this 
inspiration was undoubtedly the weak point of the early Fair Trade 
movement, as Lord Randolph, with many other Fair Traders, 
pointed out and tried to remedy. 

In a great speech at Hull on the 31st of October, 1881, when 
speaking of the liaison between the Radicals and the Parnellites, 
Lord Randolph declared that Mr. Gladstone was bringing us to be 


an Empire disintegrated at home and abroad, with our commerce waning, with 
our industries decayed—dependent for all the necessaries of life on the bounty 
or on the cupidity of the foreigner, with the mass of our labour, skilled and 
unskilled, driven by free imports to other lands. 


And again, at King’s Lynn, just before the General Election of 
1885, in an eloquent address on the needs of the agricultural labourer, 
and the so-called ‘ Free Trade’ of the Liberal Party, Lord Randolph 
used these remarkable words : 


The disadvantage of ‘Free Trade’ to the agricultural interest has been 
tkat it has diminished employment in agricultural districts. There is one thing 
which neither Mr. Jesse Collings nor Mr. Arch can possibly deny, and that is 
that owing to the introduction of Free Trade, owing to the importation of foreign 
corn, arable cultivation in many parts of England has become almost impossible. 
Now every year you will find that the acreage of land under corn crops is showing 
a very large diminution. I think a diminution, very nearly at the rate of a 
million acres a year—something very large—and you must remember that this 
diminution cannot possibly stop—under our present system cannot be arrested. 
It must go on, and that diminution of the area of land under corn crops means 
a continually increasing diminution of agricultural employment, and it also 
means the emigration of the agricultural population either to our large towns 
or to our Colonies or to America. That has been the result of the importation 
of foreign corn. 
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And at Woodstock on the 3lst of January, 1884, dealing with 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden as Free Traders, Lord Randolph spoke 
of them as 


Two plundering cuckoos, who shamefully ejected Mr. Charles Villiers from 
the nest which he had constructed, and who reared therein their own chattering 
and silly brood. 

I advise those who so lustily cheered Mr. Bright on Tuesday and so terrific- 
ally groaned at his opponents, by no manner of means to read over the speeches 
of Mr. Charles Villiers, if they wish to see the repeal of the corn laws maintained ; 
for they would find that every prophecy which was ventured upon, every blessing 
which was promised, every hope which was raised by that distinguished man in 
support of his case, and which was repeated second-hand by Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Cobden, had been falsified, denied, and disappointed. 


‘ The chattering and silly brood ’ of Mr. Cobden is a phrase of Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s that has much interest at the present day. 

But undoubtedly the most striking of all these declarations was 
Lord Randolph’s reference to this subject in his famous ‘ Union Party’ 
speech at the Pomona Gardens, Manchester, on the 3rd of March, 1886, 
on the occasion of the Home Rule Bill. Turning for a moment from the 
all-absorbing question of the hour, he said : 


There is another subject which I cannot pass by to-night. I allude to the 
depression of British trade 3, and in connection with the question of British 
trade I cannot help bringing before you the serious question of the unemployed 
in England. Vast numbers of British artisans—I regret to say, greatly increasing 
numbers—from competition, free imports, and one cause or another, are unable 
by their skill and intelligence to earn their daily bread... . Let us go in 
for a party of union; and it is not only to be a party of union of the United 
Kingdom, but it is also to be a party which supports as tts great and main and 
leading principle union with our Colonies and union with our Indian Empire. 
I offer this without further elaboration to your most earnest attention, because 
I believe it is only by the union of all the subjects of the Queen in all parts of 
the world—that it is only by the reinvigorated co-operation, cohesion, and 
consolidation of all parts of the widely scattered British Empize—that it is 
only by such a policy of union that you can hope to restore to your commerce, 
to your industries, their lost prosperity. 

These sentiments were received with such vociferous applause— 
in Manchester—that Lord Randolph wound up his great speech, and 
sat down without returning to the Irish question at all. 

And in this connection I may perhaps be pardoned a personal 
reference, as illustrating Lord Randolph’s views. Just a year before, 
I had contributed to the National Review of March 1885, with his 
hearty approval—signalised shortly afterwards ina marked manner— 
a signed article entitled ‘ Is an Imperial Fiscal Policy Possible?’ Of 
course I do not presume to attach any authority to that article, or to 
claim for it Lord Randolph’s inspiration. But I am certain that 
at the time it followed his lead precisely ; and it advocated the com- 
bination of Fair Trade with Imperial Preference exactly on the lines 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. 
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I might multiply almost indefinitely the quotations from Lord_: 
Randolph’s speeches pointing in the direction of Imperial Preference. 
I turn now to his declarations of the urgent need for some fiscal defence 
against the industrial inroads of the foreigner—known as ‘ Fair Trade’ 
or (less happily, as only describing its aspect in unfortunate and 
exceptional circumstances) as ‘ Retaliation.’ These declarations of his 
were, I think, unconditioned until after his breach with the Tory 
Government in 1886, though never incompatible with the provisoes— 
very reasonable ones, as all Tariff Reformers will agree—which he 
subsequently insisted on. Of these declarations, I will only quote two. 

For the first of these quotations, I will go to the famous Blackpool 
speech of the 24th of January, 1884—a speech which raised somewhat 
unduly the hopes of Mr. Jennings and those Fair Traders who trusted 
that Lord Randolph would put himself at the head of the movement 
for Fair Trade pure and simple—+.e., Retaliation without the 
‘dangers’ of Imperial Preference. Lord Randolph, after eloquently 
descanting on the Gladstonian policy in Ireland and the Soudan, 
turned to the question of British industry in these words : 


What is the state of things in the world of British industry ? We are suffer- 
ing from a depression of trade extending as far back as 1874—ten years of trade 
depression—and the most hopeful either among our capitalists or our artisans 
can discover no signs of a revival. Your iron industry is dead, dead as mutton ; 
your coal industries, which depend greatly on the iron industries, are languishing. 
Your silk industry is dead, assassinated by the foreigner. Your woollen industry 
is in articulo mortis, gasping, struggling. Your cotton industry is seriously 
sick. The shipbuilding industry, which held out longest of all, is come to a 
standstill. Turn your eyes where you will, survey any branch of British industry 
you like, you will find signs of mortal disease. The self-satisfied Radical 
philosophers will tell you it is nothing; they point to the great volume of 
British trade. Yes, the volume of British trade is still large, but it is a volume 
which is no longer profitable ; it is working and struggling. So do the muscles 
and nerves of the body of a man who has been hanged twitch and work violently 
for a short time after the operation. But death is there all the same; life has 
utterly departed, and suddenly comes the rigor mortis. Well, but with this 
state of British industry what do you find going on? You find foreign iron, 
foreign wool, foreign silk and cotton pouring into the country, flooding you, 
drowning you, sinking you, swamping you; your labour market is congested, 
wages have sunk below the level of life, the misery in our large towns is too 
frightful to contemplate, and emigration or starvation is the remedy which 
the Radicals offer you with the most undisturbed complacency. But what 
produced this state of things ? Free imports? I am not sure; I should like 
an inquiry ; but I suspect free imports of the murder of our industries much in 
the same way as if I found a man standing over a corpse and plunging his knife 
into it I should suspect that man of homicide, and I should recommend 
@ coroner’s inquest and a trial by jury. Of this you may be certain—that an 
impartial inquiry into this great question will put more money into your pockets 
and more hope into your hearts than any Reform Bill. Do you know what Free 
Trade means in the mouth of the latter-day Radicals? It means that articles 
of food, necessaries of life coming from abroad, which can be produced at home, 
shall be taxed heavily, and that articles of manufacture, luxuries coming from 
abroad, and which can be produced at home, shall be admitted duty free. Do 
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you know that your cocoa is taxed at 13 per cent., your coffee at 18 per cent., 
your dried fruits, currants, &c., 26 per cent., your tea 47 per cent., the poor 
man’s tobacco 504 per cent., your rum 504 per cent., your brandy 114 per cent. ? 
Observe this curiosity—that rum, which comes from a British colony, is taxed 
five times as heavily as brandy, which comes from France; and with all this, 
silk, leather, wool, and iron are all coming into the country duty free, and hope- 
lessly underselling your own products and driving your industrial population 
to America, to the Colonies, to the workhouse, or to the prison. Do you under- 
stand the reason of all this? I frankly confess I do not. Do you think the 
House of Commons would be wasting its time if it looked into all these matters 
carefully ? Suppose a merchant were to find his expenditure greatly increased, 
his revenue greatly diminished, and his resources greatly failing, and under 
these circumstances were to occupy the whole of his time with the differential 
calculus, or with inquiries into interplanetary space. You would think him very 
foolish, not to say mad, and you would anticipate his speedy ruin. Well, the 
English people will be exactly like that merchant if at such a moment as the 
present they occupy the whole of their time with great and wild schemes of 
legislation, and leave the real, hard, practical business of life to take care of 
itself. Yet that is the course recommended to you by the Radical Party. 


It will occur to many readers that much of this might have been 
uttered in the present year of grace. But Lord Randolph was 
speaking before the age of Imperial Conferences and full Colonial 
development. 

The only other quotation I shall make in this connection is from 
Lord Randolph’s great ‘Come over and help us’ speech, delivered 
at Sheffield on the 4th of September, 1885. And the words I shall 


quote are specially noticeable for one thing—that the speech was a . 
direct appeal to Lord Hartington, who was always known as belonging 
to the straitest sect of Cobdenites : 


We have given an indication of one branch of our policy, which is to revive 
trade, and we have issued a Royal Commission to inquire into the great and 
prolonged depression which has overtaken the trade of the country. The 
Liberal Party, as you are aware, held aloof from that Commission ; indeed, it 
is the only domestic subject on which the Liberal Party has been united—viz., 
that they will have nothing whatever to do with any inquiry the result of which 
may possibly tend to improve and revive the trade of England. I heard last 
night a rebuke indirectly addressed to the Liberal Party bya very great authority 
not, indeed, an English authority, but perhaps a greater authority than any 
English authority. I allude to the American Minister. His Excellency came 
down here last night to your Cutlers’ Feast, and made one of the most interesting 
speeches that I ever listened to, and the Ameridan Minister went out of his way 
and took occasion to say he was extremely glad that the present Government 
had appointed a Commission to inquire into the great depression of trade. 
I think that is a very good answer to those Liberals who, from party passion and 
party prejudice, refused to use their influence and abilities and knowledge and 
experience to try at any rate to revive, or to see whether they by any possibility 
could revive, the trade of Britain, which affects so many thousands of their fellow- 


countrymen. 

Mr. Churchill admits that his father had urged the Fair Trade 
cause ‘ with characteristic vigour and happy irresponsibility ’ ; but, 
he adds, ‘as his influence and knowledge increased, his assurance 
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upon fiscal matters diminished.’ With all respect, I submit that this 
statement is absolutely traversed by the facts. Could any ‘ assurance 
upon fiscal matters ’ be stronger than that which I have quoted above 
from Lord Randolph’s speech at the Pomona Gardens, Manchester, 
on the 3rd of March, 1886? And yet that moment marked the very 
’ genith of his career. He had already been for some months Secretary 
of State for India with a seat in the Cabinet ; five months later, he was 
to become Chancellor of the Exchequer, Leader of the House of 
Commons, and perhaps the most powerful man in England; and 
five months later still (unhappily for his country, his party, and 
himself) that career was closed for ever, so far as power and influence 
were concerned. Tenniel’s great cartoons in Punch at this period— 
‘The Grand Young Man’ (Dizzy’s shade and Randolph), ‘ Youth on 
the Prow and Pleasure at the Helm’ (Salisbury and Randolph), and 
‘ Bellerophon Junior ’—sufficiently mark Lord Randolph’s command- 
ing position in the country, And the infinitely interesting corre- 
spondence that passed during the stormy Christmas recess of 1885- 
1886 between Lord Randolph and Lord Salisbury, and also between 
him and some of the other Conservative leaders, that was published 
by Mr. Churchill, proves beyond the possibility of doubt that; at the 
time of the Pomona Gardens speech, Lord Randolph divided with 
Lord Salisbury the hegemony of the nascent Unionist Party. 

And I submit that these facts, taken with Lord Randolph’s clear 
and explicit demand, in the words I have quoted from his Pomona 
Gardens speech, for commercial union between the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies and India, prove two important points: First, that 
Lord Randolph himself, at the time of his greatest influence and the 
full maturity of his powers, regarded that commercial union as a 
cardinal feature of the Unionist policy, second only to the duty of 
maintaining the Union with Ireland ; and, secondly, they show that 
for all practical purposes the Conservative Party at that moment 
(March 1886) was virtually unanimous in supporting that policy of 
Imperial Preference. For at that moment Lord Randolph spoke 
for his party with an authority as great as that which is wielded by 
Mr. Balfour to-day, and in those supremely critical hours that preceded 
the introduction of the Home Rule Bill he was the last man in 
England to run the risk of creating any friction in the party. It was, 
indeed, I remember, bruited at the time that one of the Conservative 
leaders was for Cobden—and the suspicion very seriously diminished 
his popularity and influence in the Tory Party. But all the rest were 
understood to be for Randolph, and the rank and file of the party 
were certainly with him, practically to a man. 

Hence, when Lord Randolph met Parliament in August 1886, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the House, there were 
wild rumours flying about of his intention to go in at once for Fair 
Trade. But the 7'imes, with its usual political insight and prescience, 
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knew better. It pointed out that such a policy might break up the 
Unionist alliance, and it asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
remember Mr. Chamberlain! On the second day of the Session, 
Lord Randolph was asked 


Whether it is the intention of the Government to introduce any changes in 
the fiscal laws of the country by placing duties on imported manufactures, by 
taxing foreign corn, by countervailing bounties, or in any other respect ? 


And he discreetly replied : 


The ways and means for the year 1887-8 which the Government will propose 
to Parliament will be communicated to the House on or about March 31 next 
by that person—whoever he may be—who at the time happens to be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 


For during the five months that had elapsed since the Pomona 
Gardens speech, a large number of the Liberal Unionists had indicated 
their view that, if they supported the Conservatives in defending the 
Union with Ireland, the Conservatives ought to reciprocate by main- 
taining the Cobdenite view of Free Trade. In my own borough of 
North Kensington, my Liberal-Unionist Committee very frankly 
and honourably made it a condition of their support that I should 
pledge myself, for the one Parliament of 1886, not to vote for or 
introduce any measure of Fair Trade—though I was not to be bound 
to vote against such a measure. I do not know whether any such 
conditions were imposed on Lord Randolph Churchill himself— 
I think very probably not; but I do know that they, or some like 
them, were asked for from many, perhaps most, of the Conservative 
candidates in the election of 1886, and that they were sanctioned by 
the leaders of the party. Moreover, the Report of Lord Iddesleigh’s 
Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade and Industry, which 
was presented in that year, was couched in the language of extreme 
moderation suited to the circumstances, although nearly the whole 
of the Liberal Party, with the honourable exceptions of Mr. Samuel 
Storey and Mr. C. M. Palmer, had refused to serve upon it. So that, 
for that Parliament—which, alas, practically covered all the effective 
remainder of this noble life—however much Lord Randolph might 
have been disposed to raise the banner of Tariff Reform in the form 
(not that of Fair Trade alone) to which he was inclined, he had no 
chance of doing so, without endangering the Unionist alliance. 

It was in these circumstances—though long after he had broken 
with Lord Salisbury’s Government—that Lord Randolph made the 
two speeches, at Sunderland and at Stockton respectively, in October 
1887, the reports of which have induced Mr. Churchill to think that 
his father had totally changed his views on the fiscal question. 

But at Sunderland on the 20th of October he only spoke—not 
very decisively—in deprecation of ‘ Protection.” Even on that point 
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he declared that Mr. Gladstone had misled the country by refusing 
to notice the contention of the Protectionists 
that a great stimulus to industry and a great rise in wages would, as they allege, 


follow a return to protective duties, and would entirely compensate, and more 
than compensate, the labourer and the artisan for the rise in the price of the 


necessaries of life. 

Four days later, at Stockton, on the 24th of October, 1887, he 
tackled the question of Protection more closely, in a speech of remark- 
able power and ability. I cheerfully concede this much to Mr. 
Churchill that, if there had been at that time among the Fair Traders 
any considerable section who desired a return to the ancient days of 
Protection, this speech put an end to those hopes for ever. But was 
there any such section at that time of day? Mr. Chaplin wrote to 
the Press at once to deny the soft impeachment on the part of himself 
and his immediate friends. The only other ‘suspect ’—if I may be 
pardoned for applying the term to two of the most honourable and 
high-minded gentlemen who ever adorned the ranks of the Tory 
Party—was my old friend and political godfather, Mr. James Lowther. 
And of him, Lord Randolph himself said, in his Stockton speech : 

Mr. Lowther ? I think I am right in saying this—that Mr. Lowther has never 
advocated in the House of Commons the imposition of a duty on corn high enough 
to make the cultivation of corn profitable to the British farmer. Never! I am 
certain of it; and I am certain that if he did, there is hardly one man in the 
House of Commons who would get up and agree with him. 


In these words we get, with that marvellous intuitive power that 
distinguished Lord Randolph, the very kernel of the difference—which 
is elaborated with remarkable clearness in the rest of the Stockton 
speech—between the great idea of Imperial Preference and the narrow 
provincialism of English Protection. With him, Imperialism was an 
instinct, a part of his very nature. He was indignant at a Protection 
that might imperil the future of the Empire for the sake of any one 
class, however important and however deserving, in the home of that 
Empire. In this very Stockton speech he expressed approval of a 
small duty on imported corn—not to raise the price of food, but to 
equalise the burdens upon it. He said : 

I should see no harm in a shilling duty on wheat—we had a shilling duty on 
wheat till within the last ten years, and it produced a very respectable sum of 
money, and I believe a shilling duty on wheat at the present moment would 
produce over a million a year, and it certainly could not by any possivility affect 
the price of bread. 


And of course he was well aware that a two-shilling duty on imported 
foreign corn would be an even lighter impost than the shilling duty 
on all imported corn, of which he approved. What he opposed in 
this Stockton speech—and what is equally opposed by Mr. Chamber- 
lain and all Tariff Reformers—was, in his own words, ‘such a duty 
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as will raise the price of wheat from twenty-eight shillings, where it 
now stands, to some figure between forty shillings and fifty shillings.’ 
If there were any practical politicians in the year of grace 1887 who 
advocated such a duty as that, or anything like it, either in degree 
or in kind, this powerful Stockton speech must have given their 
theories the coup de grace. There are certainly none such now, so that 
the speech was not delivered in vain. 

The whole speech was, in reality, an Imperial protest against any 
fiscal policy that would favour one class, and one portion of the 
Empire, at the expense of the rest. Lord Randolph made it abso- 
lutely clear, in every word of this famous Stockton speech—and on 
this point I respectfully challenge contradiction—that the Protec- 
tion against which he inveighed with righteous indignation was a 
Little England Protection, a fiscal system to protect the agricultural 
classes of England and Scotland by a huge tax on all Colonial as well 
as foreign corn—not even including the distressful country of Ireland !|— 
to shut out the Colonies and India from all the benefits of a federated 
Empire, and to place a wall of tarifis between England, Scotland, 
and Wales on the one side, and Ireland, India, and the Colonies (as 
well as foreign countries) on the other. Lord Randolph’s objections to 
this petty and short-sighted ‘ Little England ’ policy were conceived 
in the best spirit of patriotic Imperialism. It is from this point of 
view that he discusses the results of ‘the adoption by Great Britain 
of Protective duties —the results of mutually hostile protective 
duties between England and India—the results of similarly mutually 
hostile duties between Great Britain and Ireland—and so forth ; and 
he pertinently asks, If you do all this, where is our commercial unity ? 
The fiscal system over which he poured the vials of his righteous 
anger at Stockton was, in fact, almost the exact antithesis of that 
Imperial system of Tariff Reform for which, I believe, he always 
longed, which I think he had persistently advocated, and which is 
now offered to the country by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. 


Roper LETHBRIDGE. 
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[Norze.—There has been so much comment on my attitude 
respecting the Settlement which it is proposed, against my expressed 
wish, to found in the parish of which I happen to be vicar, and I have 
been asked so repeatedly to state the grounds of my objection, that I 
feel obliged, in self-defence no less than for the satisfaction of inquiring 
friends, to give, albeit with due meekness and fear, a reason for the 
faith that is in me. 

The reader will please to understand, however, that what I have 
to say is not directed against individuals, but against principles; 
for one may approve of the exponent of a principle while objecting 
to the principle, even as a man may hate the din while he loves the 


sinner. 


And, further, let it be understood that only Settlements in con- 
nection with the Anglican Church are referred to.] 


‘Am I therefore become your enemy because I tell you the truth?’ 


Bishop Creighton once spoke of the Church of England as rejoicing 
to engender sons who, because they love their spiritual Mother, fear 
not to speak out their minds ; for the Church, he added, is so sure of 
the loyalty of her children that she is never ashamed or afraid to 
hear what they have to say. 

Wise words, these, and of immense importance at a time, like our 
own, when outspokenness of any kind is considered bad form, and 
weaknesses or downright evils are permitted to continue in the body 
politic or the body spiritual, in secular matters or in matters religious, 
waxing strong and reproducing themselves unchecked, because the 
denunciation of them might haply be interpreted as narrow-minded- 
ness or self-advertisement or sheer brutality. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is this tendency of laissez faire more pro- 
nounced than in the Church of England. There, well-recognised 
ills are allowed to abound and flourish simply because no one has the 
courage to condemn them : childish love of applause, effeminate shrink- 
ing from definiteness block the way. We are so fearful of being 
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thought illiberal that we willingly run the risk of being charged with 
dishonesty. We are so afraid of hearing our own voices lifted in 
denunciation that we satisfy our consciences with unworthy com. 
promise. We are so sensitive to the suggestion of cruelty that we 
recklessly court the character of sentimentality. 

It is a foolish and dangerous policy, a policy which, if allowed to 
continue, will produce its own inevitable results in its own inevitable 
way. 

For honest criticism is the way of life; and it is infinitely better 
for us who are proud to declare ourselves faithful members of the 
Church of England openly to oppose what we believe to be wrong in 
her than ostrich-fashion to hide our eyes from her faults, assuming— 
a huge assumption, truly !—that we thus render ourselves safe from 
criticism. So far indeed are we from being safe in such an un- 
dignified attitude that we are actually thereby exposed to novel 
dangers solely due to concealment from ourselves of simple facts. 

I confess, however, to sharing in the general reluctance to 
speak out, finding it so much easier to hold my tongue, to lie 
low, to let those who will do the unpleasant work of protesting. 
One gets so much more comfort that way—and glory. 

Nevertheless, in thus coming into the open, I claim no exceptional 
courage ; indeed, I claim no courage whatever. I am simply borne 
thither by circumstances over which I have no control. These 
uncontrollable circumstances have forced me, all unwilling, into 
the very centre of the field, into the heart of the fray, where, if I 
refuse to fight, I fall. Frankly, I would if I could, as did friend 
Falstaff, drop into a convenient ditch, pleasantly murmuring, ‘ The 
better part of valour is discretion,’ and letting other folk bear 
the brunt of the battle. But there is no ditch handy, and there 
appear to be no other folk available ; so that, with such weapons as 
I happen to have by me, I am reduced to doing my little best in my 
own little way. ° 

At the very outset I am seriously handicapped for the task 
which has thus been, as it were, thrust upon me; for all my experi- 
ence has been obtained from Women’s, or, as they are generally 
called, Ladies’ Settlements—why I do not know, unless it be to em- 
phasise the view that some women are not ladies or that some ladies 
are not women. Therefore it comes to pass, ungallant though it 
appear, that my criticism is wholly levelled at those members of 
human society traditionally known as ‘ the weaker vessels’ ; although 
1 am really at a loss to account for so curious a tradition. 

That, however, is the Apostolic view, as it is also the modern 
popular view; and in the case of a clergyman who is so fortunate, or 
so unfortunate, as to have a Ladies’ Settlement in his parish, it is 
instructive to note how curiously that accepted view of the relationship 
of the sexes works out. For the feelings of chivalry towards women, 
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which are born and bred in the clergyman as in other men, are of such 
strength as to prevent him adopting modes of offence and defence 
which would be deemed not only permissible but actually necessary 
were he treating with members of his own sex. 

One knows the woman in the slums who jeers and fleers her 
husband, heaping insult upon insult on him as he stands, speechless 
and stolid before her, the centre of an interested and excited crowd. 
The weight of sympathy is all on the husband’s side until, goaded to 
fury, the much-tried man raises his clenched fist. Then comes one 
of those sudden revulsions of feeling common to primitive people, 
and, amid shrieks of ‘ Coward!’ a phalanx of femininity bears down 
upon the domestic tyrant, threatening annihilation. 

The case is somewhat similar with the parish priest who has a 
Ladies’ Settlement within his borders; the case is somewhat similar 
with one who ventures, as I am venturing, to oppose a feminine insti- 
tution. People, and especially women, will sympathise, and will 
express their sympathy in inspiring words, so long as the priest or 
the essay writer bears the whips and scorns of feminine craft with 
an ‘equal mind’; but let him lift his little finger to defend himself 
withal, and his conduct will not be expressible in terms of polite 


age. . 

But to the business of this paper. And, first, What is a Ladies’ 
Settlement ? 

Well, a Ladies’ Settlement may be described as an establishment 
for ladies who desire to do social work among the poor. These 
residents, or ‘settlers’ as we may call them, live in community, 
sharing for the nonce a common life. With very rare exceptions 
they pay for their board and lodging just as if they were staying at 
an hotel, and they are under more or less stringent rules as if they 
were nuns in a convent. The ostensible reason fot the existence 
of a Ladies’ Settlement is work among the poor, and this the residents 
undertake, under the direction of the ‘ head,’ so far as their numbers 
and abilities will warrant, in any parish in their neighbourhood 
whose incumbent is desirous of their services. 

‘What is the origin of the Ladies’ Settlement? It is historically 
true to answer that the Ladies’ Settlement is an imitation of the 
Men’s Settlement (why does not one say the Gentlemen’s Settlement ?), 
which first saw the light in 1885. What the men could do surely 
the women could do! If men were able to accomplish work on other 
than parochial lines, certainly women would be able to do the same ! 
That, I suppose, was the mode of argument which ultimately resulted 
in the first Ladies’ Settlement. 

The Ladies’ Settlement, then, it must be frankly conceded, is 
the lawful offspring of that practical spirit which is the most marked 
characteristic of this age. It aims at supplying the deficiencies of 
the parochial organisation. The parish, gud parish, is supposed to be 
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lacking in practical enthusiasm and in practical knowledge. Its 
methods are considered too old-fashioned to be allowed to remain 
unrelieved by some system more up to date. The parish, presumably, 
is too much given over to prayer and theology, too intent on the 
saving of its own little parochial soul. Look at it how you will, the 
only excuse for the establishment of a Settlement in a parish i is that 
the parochial system is not up to the mark. 

Well, if that be so, all honour to the Settlement for coming to 
the rescue! But is it so? 

Our answer is emphatically in the negative. The modern parish 
contains within it all that is requisite for its own vigorous life, 
There is not a single branch of work undertaken by the Ladies’ 
Settlement which devout and practical women could not far better 
undertake as integral parts of the parish organisation. It is little 
short of impertinence for such a society as a Settlement to establish 
itself in the midst of a parish, even with the consent of the incumbent, 
a society the very purpose of whose being is confessedly to supple- 
ment the deficiencies of the parish. It is downright impertinence for 
such a society to establish itself in the parish in defiance of the 
incumbent. In the latter case there can be no permanent peace 
for the parish. .A semblance of peace may be maintained fora 
time, but even so with difficulty. Sooner or later trouble will super- 
vene. A condition of unstable equilibrium will be created in the 
affairs of the parish, an equilibrium which is purely ephemeral, and 
must inevitably result in the crippling of the usefulness or even in 
the breaking down of the integrity of the parish. 

History has something to tell us of the dangers we are courting. 

What about the monastic establishments of the thirteenth cen- 
tury? The regulars of that time were puritanically severe on the 
doctrine and discipline of the parish priests, and set up counter-claims 
of supremacy both in faith and morals. They had the ear of the 
Pope, who relieved them from obedience to the diocesan bishops. 
Worse still, they had the ear of the people, who supported with fanatical 
zeal their claims to independence. It is a fact that, as a consequence 
of their action, the parish churches were emptied and the prestige 
of the parish clergy was seriously impaired. 

What about Nonconformity ? 

Nonconformity, be it observed, not Dissent. For it cannot 
be too often insisted upon that the Nonconformists, however misguided 
they may have been, were Churchmen who meant well for the 
Church and therefore remained within the fold of the Church; while 
Dissenters cut themselves off from the Church, and were inimical 
to her, regarding her spirit as alien to the spirit of Christ. 

What, then, about Nonconformity ? 

It also owed its origin to a desire, real or affected, to improve 
the Church on non-Church lines. One could illustrate this fact almost 
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indefinitely, but I will content myself with making reference to two 
examples only—namely, to the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion 
and to Wesleyan Methodism. 

Selina, Lady Huntingdon, was, as is well known, a zealous Church- 
woman, and, apparently under the impression that she was acting 
within her rights as a peeress, and certainly in the full conviction 
that she was benefiting the Church, she~appointed as many clergy- 
men as she chose to the position of private chaplains to herself. 
With the earnest intention of improving upon the parochial system, 
she erected at her own cost a large number of chapels in various 
parts of the country, into the pulpits of which she placed her chaplains, 
and in this manner innocently established a schismatical body, vir- 
tually subject to the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England, 
which menaced, and menaced successfully, many a parish in which 
a hard-working incumbent was doing his best to cure the souls 
committed to his charge. 

The Countess of Huntingdon’s weakness was that of so many 
strong-minded women : she wanted to rule the roost. And she did, 
in point of fact, rule the roost so successfully that in her time she 
occupied a position analogous to that of the Pope himself. She meant 
well, but the harm she did to the Church of which she professed 
herself to be a loyal member was enormous. 

Or take the case of Methodism. The very object—not merely 

ostensible, but actual—of that great movement headed by the two 
Wesleys was to supply the deficiencies of parochialism. 

.What was the result? Well, we see the result to-day in every 
parish in England. John and Charles Wesley were Churchmen, 
as the Countess of Huntingdon was a Churchwoman ; and the injury 
all three inflicted on their spiritual Mother was in direct proportion 
to the reality of their Churchmanship. Had they been Dissenters, in 
recognised separation from the Catholic Church of this country, the 
movements which they inaugurated would probably never have 
attained the dimensions which we see them to have attained to-day. 
Churchmen they were indeed, but they worked, albeit unconsciously, 
with amazing energy and with equally amazing success, for the 
weakening and disruption of the Church. 

Curious it is to reflect how history repeats itself and yet how slow 
we are to learn its oft-repeated lessons. First, the open anti-paro- 
chialism of the monks. Then the unconscious anti-parochialism 
of Church reformers. Lastly, the veiled anti-parochialism of the 
Settlement workers. And the Settlement of to-day sniffs at the work 
of the parish priest, precisely as early Methodism did; intrudes itself - 
into parishes where it is not wanted, precisely as the Countess of 
Huntingdon did ; begs the episcopal blessing on its schismatical doings, 
precisely as ancient Monasticism did. For the hundredth time 
English Churchmen are repeating the errors of their forefathers, and 
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laying up for their children’s children a store of trouble for which 

future generations will certainly not call them blessed. 

Moreover, the very evils—assumption of superiority, overlapping 

competition, mutual antagonism—which have weakened 

societies in the past, and from which they have, during the Jas 
few years, shaken themselves free, are practically those evils which we 
Churchpeople are encouraging to-day for the purpose of strengthening 
our hands. Churchmen who know the inwardness of Dissent Aa look 
with real alarm on the adoption by the Church of England of methods 
which are being discarded wholesale by Dissent itself. While Dissenters 
are nerving themselves to unheard-of efforts to unify their manifold 
and hitherto mutually exclusive societies (witness the recent establish. 
ment of that heterogeneous combination of Christian bodies under 
the name of ‘The Free Church’), the Anglican Church, the greatest 
Christian Society of them all, is feebly allowing the seeds of dis 
ruption to fall wheresoever they list. 

Nothing but disaster can result from the mistaken policy of 
establishing rival institutions in parishes already well equipped for social 
and religious work, of creating rival ‘ heads’ to the head of the parish 
recognised by the Church. Individual systems, founded upon the 
vanity of stupid people with money, or of clever people without, must 
necessarily fail, and fail disastrously, because they sever rather than 
unite, create schism rather than promote union. Everyone who realises 
the evil of competition, who understands the value of the aphorism 
‘Union is strength,’ is eagerly seeking some solution of the mutual 
separation which exists between the Church on the one side and the 
various Christian bodies outside the Church on the other. Is it a time 
for the Church, to whom unity is not merely strength but actual 
existence, to be trifling with a mode of philanthropic activity which 
must prove divisive rather than cohesive? Somehow or other, 
for all religious and philanthropical societies, a single system in place 
of a multiplicity of systems is passionately desiderated. Somehow or 
other co-operation must take the place of individualism. Howill, then, 
it becomes the Church of England, whose sense of unity is somewhat 
in the nature of an instinct of self-preservation, to encourage anything 
approaching to schism within her borders! A house divided against 
itself cannot stand ; and if the House of the Church, One in the bond 

"of fellowship typified by the One Bread, is to be compelled to foster, 
at its own fireside as it were, the spirit of exclusiveness and superiority, 
there will be an end to all unity. 

The objection, then, to the Ladies’ Settlement lies in the simple 
fact that its tendency is to militate against that cohesion and that 
efficiency without which the Church must cease, as Lord Salisbury 
long ago said it had ceased, to ‘ count.’ 

Let us trace the manner in which this tendency works out in 
practice. It should be carefully observed—for all the trouble arises 
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hence—that the Settlement claims independence of the parish priest, 
owning exclusive allegiance to its self-constituted ‘head.’ From the 
point of view of Church order and discipline this is revolutionary in 
the extreme. No Anglican Settlement can lawfully substantiate the 
claim to independence, nor can residents in a Settlement pretend to 
the position of freelances. So long as the parochial system exists—I 
am not saying that it should exist: still less am I denying that 
there is room in it for improvement—but so long as it exists, every 
Churchman and Churchwoman among us is bound loyally to support 
it. We cannot escape our responsibilities by denominating ourselves 
members of an institution which owes no allegiance to the parish 
priest, nor may we enjoy the privileges of the Church and at the 
same time adopt an attitude which is opposed to Church order. For, 
be it said once and for all, the Settlement ideal and the parish 
ideal are as opposite to each other as East is to West. The only 
conceivable way in which the Settlement could break down this 
essential opposition is by identifying itself with the parish; but by 
doing so it would cease to exist as a Settlement, and become a mere 
parochial organisation. And this, of course, in its pride it cannot 
condescend to become, for its claim to independence is inherent in its 
very nature. 

It would be amusing, were it not so sad, to observe how com- 
promising is the position in which well-meaning ladies are placed 
when they first come to reside in a Settlement. Hitherto, we may 
safely assume, they have been accustomed to regard the vicar as the 
head, and the vicarage as the centre, of the parish and all its works. 
Now they have to learn a new lesson—namely, that there is a Church 
authority in the parish independent of the vicar and the vicarage, 
who can say, and does say, to this one, ‘Go,’ and she goeth, and to 
another, ‘Come,’ and she cometh. It surely does not require ex- 
eeptional insight to perceive that under such conditions trouble in the 
parish is inevitable, ' 

Consider a few possible cases of friction, drawn, be it observed, 
not from a fevered imagination, but from cold and colourless fact. 

A lady told off to serve a parish (much, by the way, as a private 
soldier might be told off by his officer for special service) is asked to 
visit @ certain parishioner on whose case a report is immediately 
required. A couple of hours pass. Nothing transpires. Impatient 
of waiting, the clergyman applies to the ‘ head’ for an explanation. 
The reply received is: ‘I am sorry, but Miss So-and-So was obliged 
to go off on other business of the House, and could not attend to the 
matter you mentioned to her.’ 

Or, again, a Sunday-school superintendent seizes with wild enthu- 
siasm on a Settlement lady as teacher. At the end of a month, just 
as the lady is beginning to understand and comply with the order 
of the school, she smilingly informs the astonished superintendent that 
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she is obliged to leave England for six months, as her parents are 
wintering abroad, but, still smiling, hopes to come back at the end of 
the half-year and resume her class, should she not be required at home! 

Once more. It is an unwritten law of the Ladies’ Settlement that, 
in the matter of Church attendance, favour should be impartially 
bestowed on all the parishes in which the Settlement works ; the idea 
being, one supposes, that the vicars of such parishes are so extremely 
anxious for the patronage of the settler that they will be filled 
with mortal jealousy should one parish be preferred to another. The 
results of such an arrangement are curious and edifying in the extreme. 
Under the impression that if they patronise all they will be satisfying 
all, the settlers split themselves up into St. Maryites, St. Georgeites, 
St. Albanites, and so on, or, what is still worse, drift from church to 
church, now worshipping here, now worshipping there, now worshipping 
yonder. 

Perhaps the reader will not be altogether surprised to learn that 
in acting so the settlers inculcate a restless, wandering spirit in others 
whose sense of Churchmanship is undeveloped or altogether non- 
existent. The aim of the settler should be to encourage, by example 
as well as by precept, loyalty to the parish church in which she is 
settled, and the weaker that church is, the more earnest should be her 
efforts to strengthen it. 

Sometimes, in her enthusiasm for her new-found cosmopolitanism, 
the settler will go to extraordinary lengths. She has been known, 
for example, to bring to a clergyman a Confirmation candidate, to 
watch the girl carefully through the usual course of instruction, to be 
present at her Confirmation, and, finally, to march her out of her 
own parish for her first Communion. Surely the force of schism 
could no further go ! ’ 

Then, as to the practical matter of finance. The Settlement is not 
so unworldly an institution as to be independent of the need of 
keeping its claims before the philanthropic public. Appeals for funds 
are periodically issued, not merely on behalf of the general work of 
the Settiement, but also on behalf of such special purposes as are 
usually considered peculiar to strictly parochial work—such, for 
example, as’ sick and poor relief, lads’ and girls’ clubs, mothers’ 
meetings, clothing for poor women and children, and so on. 
Overlapping, with all its attendant misery of toadyism, bribery, and 
hypocrisy, is sure to follow. Indeed, the incumbent may quite 
conceivably discover that his own funds are suffering in consequence 
of the appeal of the Settlement to those charitably disposed. 

This is a much more serious matter for him than at first might, be 
supposed. A single illustration will suffice, perhaps, but it may be 
taken as typical. On the very day on which I wrote my first 
letter of protest against the proposed Settlement in the parish 
of St. Clement, I received a communication from a lady who, for 
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several years, has sent me an annual donation for my work. She 
excused herself from doing so this year because, she said, she had 
decided to give what she could afford to the Fulham Settlement, 
as she was sure that this would be the best way, although an indirect 
one, of helping me. There is such a thing as unconsciously adding 
insult to injury. : 

But, apart from the risk of financial loss which a vicar must pretty 
certainly sustain on account of the public appeals of an institution 
in his midst which claims to be doing the work which he himself is 
supposed to be unable to do, there is always the danger that the 
discipline which is found requisite to the ‘ running’ of clubs, classes, or 
other social institutions may be rendered nugatory by competition. 

Say, for instance, that the incumbent has a boy in his club who 
wants his own way. The thing is not inconceivable. Boys have 
wanted their own way in the past, and will probably want their own 
way in the future. Now, the lad whose supposed case we are consider- 
ing, on being warned as to what will inevitably happen to him if he 
does not turn over a new leaf, shrugs his shoulders, turns on his heel, 
gives expression to a rude remark or two, and goes ‘ over the way’ 
to the Settlement. He can do without the old Church club, he can! 

Or something displeases a member of the mothers’ meeting. When 
next she is heard of, she also has found asylum ‘ over the way.’ 

It will be clearly seen that the Ladies’ Settlement is liable to become 
very speedily a Cave of Adullam for all the malcontents of the parish. 

Yet, not satisfied with blunting the only weapon—namely, that 
of discipline—which the much worried incumbent possesses for self- 
defence and the maintenance of order, it is by no means inconceivable 
that the Settlement may succeed in depriving him of his voluntary 
helpers, trespassing upon those few precious moments of leisure which 
people of the humble classes can claim as their own, leisure that 
should be given, if given at all, to the parish. Instead of seeking 
new ability and energy in fresh fields, the Settlement lady will again 
and again impress seasoned parish workers into unwilling service, 
until, in some cases, they become so tired of being tossed back 
and forth between vicarage and Settlement that they refuse to have 
aught to do with either. 

Let me now set down, as they occur to me, the causes which seem 
to be at the root of the Settlement difficulty, producing the results 
which I have ventured to indicate above. 

1. Its pseudo-wndenominationalism.—Consider the pseudo-undeno- 
minationalism of the Anglican Settlement. ‘ Pseudo-undenomina- 
tionalism,’ I say, advisedly, for an undenominational Anglican Settle- 
ment is a contradiction in terms. If the Church of England founds 
a Settlement, that Settlement is definitively an Anglican Settlement. 
No sophistry can make anything else of it. Attempts to trim it 
into an undenominational institution are bound to result in failure. 

Vor. LXIII—No, 373 cc 
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A large share of the unsatisfactoriness of the Ladies’ Settlement will 
be found in the attempt to make it undenominational ; but, for the 
Church of England, undenominationalism, wherever found, spells 
ruin. The parish church cannot, even if it would, pose as an 
undenominational institution, and in the popular view, on that very 
account, may compare unfavourably with the unfettered Settlement. 
But a very little clear thinking will show that the Anglican Settle- 
ment is equally incapable of undenominationalism, that at its best, 
or its worst, it can succeed in being only pseudo-undenominational, 
and that its very success in this direction will prove a serious 
drawback to the parish. 

2. Its short-service system.—Consider the weakness of what may 
be called the short-service system. A lady can ‘settle’ in a Settle- 
ment for six months, three months, a couple of months, even a couple 
of weeks. It is impossible to say what good she can do in so short 
a time ; it is quite possible to say what harm she may do. She, who 
has probably never in her life worked in any environment more 
exciting than that of a Loamshire village, becomes fired with ambition 
to mitigate the evils of the society into which she finds herself sud- 
denly plunged. At all costs she must establish some new plan of 
action. She appeals to the incumbent of the parish for permission 
to start something or other—it really hardly matters what—on an 
entirely original basis, and if the unhappy man is inexperienced 
in the ways of Ladies’ Settlements, he will probably give her leave 
to do so. 

In a month or so, as likely as not without a word of warning, 
the enthusiastic pioneer will disappear; and the unfortunate vicar, 
in addition to the overwhelming work which is a legitimate part of 
his daily duty, will find himself saddled with a crude organisation, 
possibly very costly, more than possibly very unmanageable, which 
he dare not throw over for fear of being condemned as reactionary, 
but which he knows, with the sure instinct of the prophet, will never 
be saved from failure by any efforts of his, however self-sacrificing. 

3. Its lack of training.—The training of parish workers is one of the 
main purposes for which the Ladies’ Settlement is supposed to exist. 
But what kind of training is given? What kind of training can be 
given? It is impossible for a woman who makes a flying visit to a 
Settlement to get more than a smattering of the difficult work which 
faces the ordinary parish worker every day. Her knowledge of her 
subject is, for the most part, academic : it could not well be anything 
else, considering the meagre opportunities she has of acquiring know- 
ledge of the kind. What the parish priest needs is a body of thoroughly 
competent workers, and, if the Settlement is to be of any use whatever 
to him, it should consist of workers who know what they want to do 
and know how to do it. There should be no amateur workers in the 


Settlement. 
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It is no valid criticism of this contention to say that the parish 
priest has to put up with the amateur among his own helpers. That 
may be so. That, as a fact, often is so. But the parish priest is in 
close touch with his helpers ; his interests are their interests, his glory 
is theirs. He can bring his influence daily to bear upon them; and 
it is surprising in how short a time, under such conditions, even the 
most inexperienced become useful parish workers. 

Not so with the Settlement lady. She owns allegiance, as we have 
seen, not to the parish priest, but to the ‘ head of the House.’ She 
takes her orders from her superior, and, so far as the parish and its 
official head are concerned, her superior is an independent personage, 
acknowledging the authority and the sole authority of a committee 
of ladies whose acquaintance with their subject is frequently in inverse 
ratio to their zeal, and who periodically meet to discharge ‘ business,’ 
the tedium of which is not invariably unrelieved by mild gossip, by 
serious scandal, or even by deliberate mischief-making. 

It is particularly unfair on the up-to-date clergyman, full of many 
duties and many cares, to thrust on him the petty vexations incidental 
to incompetence in the Settlement worker. It is gross injustice that 
he should be virtually the object of criticism and censure by a secret 
conclave of women who are able to injure him in quarters where he is 
anxious to be understood and appreciated, and may practically ruin 
his career by preferring charges against him which he will never 
have an opportunity of answering, 

4. Its anti-social character.—Strange as it may seem, the Settlement 
is by no means the social institution that one would expect it to be, 
and that many people would claim for it. The tyro, for example, 
who has come into residence with an earnest desire to benefit her 
fellow-creatures, too often finds so little of the social element among 
her peers that she rapidly wearies of the restrictions of the ‘ House,’ 
and longs for the larger sphere for her activities which is afforded 
by the parish. 

If Ladies’ Settlements are to exist at all, they must of course have 
rules, and such rules as they have must be obeyed. But it should not 
be necessary for rules to be unpleasantly felt at every turn, nor that 
they should have the effect of repressing that buoyancy and brightness 
which are so necessary an offset against the depressing surroundings 
in which a Settlement is generally placed. 

But there is much more than this in the anti-social character of the 
Ladies’ Settlement ; and I can best explain my meaning by dealing 
with this part of my subject under the twofold aspect of social and 
religious exclusiveness. 

(a) Social exclusiveness.—The Settlement lady is too cut-and-dried 
in her views of life, this particular fault being the direct result of the 
fact that for the most part she is drawn from one class and from one 
class only. She is apt to regard the destiny of the poor among whom 
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she works as in some magic manner different in character from her 
own. She is very far from identifying herself with these ‘ poor 
sisters and brothers’ about whom we prate so much nowadays, 
Nothing, of course, is of such immense importance to a worker among 
the poor as a sense of kinship with them. Yet the Settlement lady 
is often peculiarly deficient in this respect. Consequently the poor 
fear her, sometimes they respect her, but as a rule they do not love 
her. For the Settlement lady—no one more clearly than she— 
recognises the social gulf which is fixed between her and the ‘ masses’; 
the thing is ever present to her mind; also it ever bears its own most 
bitter fruit. 

I shall never forget the disappointment of a Settlement lady— 
a very fine lady she was, too—who had refused my invitation to spend 
an evening at the little cottage which I once rented in a slum district of 
East London. She was not afraid of the cottage, but she was afraid of 
my friends—fearful lest they should not be up to the social standard 
of her own, still more fearful that I should assume that they were. 
But when, after the event, my wife informed this lady that the ‘ few 
friends ’ we had invited her to meet were the poor parish bodies whose 
good graces she was dying to secure, and added that we had spent an 
entirely delightful evening, her face was a sorry sight to see. 

‘ But I thought it was a party of your own friends,’ she stammered, 
her astonishment breaking the bounds of all discretion. 

* So it was,’ said my wife. 

(b) Religious exclusiveness.—The Settlement lady will do much 
to interest ‘the poor’ by the mechanical means of coffee and cakes, 
clubs and dances; but she regards, or appears to regard, the more 
spiritual instruments of reform as too delicate for such rough work as 
their redemption. Often she knows little or nothing of the raising 
of the wretched out of the dust of depravity or of the lifting up of 
the beggar from the dunghill of vice, to set them among spiritual 
and moral princes ; and the suggestion that the lowest can be elevated 
to the highest through the instrumentality of the spiritual powers 
of the Church, as exhibited in its sacraments, its doctrines, and its 
devotions, is received by her with dignified contempt. ‘They’ 
are not fit for such things. ‘They’ cannot be moved by such 
refined methods. Thus far and no further, she says in effect. For 
the sense of superiority is in her blood, and she has Abraham to her 
father. 

So much, then, may be said as to the general effects and causes 
of the Settlement difficulty. 

Is there anything else? I think there is ; and, although I touch 
on this point with considerable diffidence, I should not be doing justice 
to my contention if I altogether omitted reference to it. 

Is the Settlement a virtual contradiction of the sanctity of common 
life? Charles Kingsley has somewhere declared that the formation 
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of brotherhoods and sisterhoods is so far a denial of the one Catholic 
Church of faithful men and women. Something may be said in 
support of this view, especially at a time when the religion of 
common life bids fair to be swamped in the wild scamper for deeper 
devotion in innumerable guilds and societies of Holy This and Holy 
That. ‘ 

One of our greatest modern bishops has publicly announced his 
dream, which he hopes one day will come true, of a community of 
celibate men living the life of the early Christians, working and praying 
and holding all things in common. 

What does the good bishop mean? I suppose he means that the 
ordinary life is not an adequate training ground for the cultivation of 
the higher Christian qualities. If that is his meaning, he is committing 
the old fallacy, which I thought had been exposed by the principles 
of the Reformation, of the essential mutual exclusiveness of Stoicism 
and Epicureanism, of reason and faith, of the religious life and the 
common life. 

Does the reader follow me when I say that the foundation of 
Settlements as an aid to parochial work is but one aspect of that 
spiritual exclusiveness which converted simple-mannered and simple- 
minded men of the Reformation into burning zealots and bitter 
fanatics ? Have we not here a negation of the holiest part of life ? 
Is not this Settlement business an attempt to disprove the sacred- 
ness of relationships which God Himself has sanctified ? 

Woman indeed owes a grudge—and she would seem at the moment 

‘to be doing her best to pay it—to the persistent refusal of a certain 

poor type of man to grant to her her natural rights. She has to thank 
that kind of man for her civic disabilities, for her inferior education, 
for the time-worn tradition of her ‘ subjection.’ It is not surprising, 
now that she realises that her redemption is nigh, that she should 
seek some demonstrative way of expressing her new-found liberty ; 
and, as all the sweet domesticities of life—husband, children, and the 
loving care of them—are closely associated in her mind with the 
fetters of her slavery, it is not unnatural, perhaps, that she should 
eschew the banalities of home, shirk its responsibilities, endeavour 
to escape the wickedness (and the drudgery) of the ‘ world,’ and at the 
same time gain glory of a mild kind in spheres of activity as far as 
possible removed from her ordinary experience, and, among others, 
in the quasi-conventual life of the Settlement. But in so doing 
she is, as I think, giving the lie to the essential holiness of every-day 
existence. 

Hence it follows, as the night the day, that a Settlement of un- 
married women will always run less risk of unacceptability in a parish 
over which a celibate vicar, assisted by celibate clergy, presides 
than in a parish ruled by married clergy. For, indirectly it may be, 
but no less certainly, the Ladies’ Settlement fosters the ancient 
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heresy of the superiority of the unmarried clergy to the married. Like 
favours like, and, after all, it is only natural that it should. 

Without doubt, in the Anglican Church of the present day there is 
a distinct tendency to put a premium upon the celibacy of the clergy. 
It is simply a truism to assert that marriage isa block to preferment. 
If Gibbon is to be believed, in the early centuries ecclesiastics were 
chosen for benefices in order that they might amuse the vacant 
tenderness of unmarried ladies’ hearts ; and, as human nature is pretty 
much the same all time through, it is not impossible that history 
may, within a measurable period, repeat itself in this particular. If it 
should do so, we may hazard a shrewd guess as to the use which the 
Settlement lady is likely to make of such influence as she possesses. 

Nor is it impossible, it may be added, that our sons and daughters 
may live to witness a recrudescence—in a refined form, one concludes— 
of the barbarities practised in the Church of the Middle Ages against 
the married clergy, with possible consequences on the sexual side 
not entirely pleasant to contemplate. 

Members of the Anglican Communion who are not accustomed to 
read the signs of the times would do well to hearken to the warning 
of history as to what may be expected should the tendency exhibited 
in the Settlement system to exalt celibacy at the expense of the married 
life continue to grow in popularity. For it must not be forgotten how, 
under Bonner of evil fame, priests who had wives were suspended from 
office, deprived of their livings, and persecuted in a variety of other 
ways; and a curious picture presents itself to the mind of the 
historian of a certain rector of St. George’s, Eastcheap, who openly, 
in his own church, regretted his ‘ former wicked living’ with his wife, 
and under the direction of his spiritual superiors cast her off there 
and then for ever. 

Now I do not expect to make such plain statements as the fore- 
going without rousing a certain amount of hostility. Some of my 
readers are conceivably saying: ‘ You are old-fashioned. You are 
not moving with the times. You are presuming on the freehold 
of your living, on a mere accident of authority, on a position which 
the act of an individual has. bestowed upon you. You evidently 
regard the laity as of no account. Your opposition to Ladies’ Settle- 
ments is a relic of feudalism. As feudal lord of your parish you are 
using your medisval powers for your own petty purposes. You: 
are able to assume this arrogant position because of the lack of dis- 
cipline which has distinguished, and all but extinguished, the Church 
of England since the Reformation. In a word, you are parochial. 
But the parochial system must go, and you, perhaps, with your 
thirteenth-century notions, with it, and way must be made for 
a larger interpretation of the meaning of the Catholic Church of 


England.’ 
Well, to such honest criticism I reply: ‘My friends, you will 
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excuse me if I point out that you are making a grievous mistake. 
I am no more feudal and old-fashioned in objecting to a Ladies’ 
Settlement in my parish than a brother is feudal and old-fashioned 
because he will not allow his sister to arrogate to herself equal 
authority with himself in his own house. I am no more feudal or 
old-fashioned than the head of a firm would be who should object to 
his female second-cousin using a corner of his own shop for the purpose 
of entrapping his own customers.’ 

As to the charge of ‘ parochialism,’ that requires a more detailed 
answer. 

To begin with, do we not owe an immense debt of gratitude to the 
parochial system? That system has been instrumental in distributing 
evenly over the whole of our land humaneness, morals, and culture. 
That system has made the Church of England the Church of the 
people. Whatever may be the future of our Church, it is at least 
perfectly clear that under any other system than the parochial it will 
never be quite the particular thing it has been in the past. It may 
be better or it may be worse, but it can never be exactly the same. 
This, I suppose, nobody would be concerned to deny. 

Yet I am willing to acknowledge that the parochial system may 
be out of date. It is quite conceivable that we ought to be returning 
to the diocese as the unit of Church life. Nor is it impossible that 
the parish priest has more responsibility than he ought to have, that 
he is overwhelmed with tedious detail, that he is understaffed from 
the lay no less than from the clerical standpoint, that he possesses 
unwarrantable independence of action. 

All this may be perfectly true ; but what, after all, does it prove ? 
Simply that there is room for reform. Of course there is. But if 
we are going in for reform, let us go in for it whole-heartedly. It 
really will not do to put new wine into an old bottle, or to sew the new 
cloth on to an old garment. The bottle will inevitably burst, the 
garment will inevitably be destroyed. New wine must be put into 
new bottles, new cloth must be sewn to new garments. In other 
words, if parochial methods are out of date, if the parish ideal is worn 
beyond mending, let us frankly acknowledge the fact and set about 
annihilating the parochial system with all our might and main. But 
let us not, at our peril, attempt to patch where patching will make 
the rent far worse than it was before. Let us beware of running the 
risk of convulsion and loss by attempting to amalgamate systems 
which are essentially destructive of each other. Let us restrain our 
hot-headed impatience to enhance the good or mitigate the evil of 
the old, proved, and trusted parish by the forcible intrusion into its 
midst of the new, untried, and suspected Settlement. 

I plead for fearless facing of the facts, for reform where reform 
is needed. And my point is that reform will never be brought about, 
but much needless trouble will be, by the erection within the parish 
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of an imperium in imperio, by the creation of a ‘ head ’ which owes no 
allegiance to the lawful head to whom the souls of the whole parish 


have been solemnly committed. 
RicHaRD FREE. 


Postsoript.—The following unsolicited letter from a London 
vicar will speak for itself, and will prove atleast that I am not solitary 
in my objection. to Ladies’ Settlements : 

January 2, 1908. 

Dear Sir,—My attention has been called to the leader in yesterday's 
Evening News. If the facts are as stated, you have my most hearty sympathy 
as well as my thorough agreement with your views and decision. A Church 
Settlement of any kind, not under the incumbent’s control, is bound to prove a 
mischievous institution and rival. But of all such things the worst is a Ladies’ 
Settlement. The ladies set all law and order at defiance, worry the vicar with 
notices and requests of all kinds, pauperise and demoralise the people, establish 
an independent (and often antagonistic) Church organisation, and too often 
spread scandal and create mischief outside the parish. Last, but not least, the 
question of different theological standpoint may come in, a difference certain to 
produce lamentable ecclesiastical results and as likely as not to wreck the 
incumbent’s health and peace. I congratulate you on your firm stand, and 
trust it will be rewarded with the success it deserves to be crowned with. 

New Year’s good wishes. 

Yours faithfully, 


Later the same gentleman wrote a second letter, from which the 
following sentences are extracted : 


I wrote sincerely and advisedly, and have nothing to withhold. The lack of 
moral courage is a proverb to-day; but we have to make allowance for the 
change in diocesan Church government. Forty years ago it was paternal; now 
it is autocratic and bureaucratic. . . . 

As to the correspondence, I now learn that the Settlement is to be in your 
parish and the work in other parishes. 

1. That to my mind is even more serious than if the ladies worked in your 
own. There would, in the latter case, be some kind of check and even power 
of restraint over them; but if they work elsewhere you will be absolutely 
powerless. 

2. Then no matter what may be the promises and rules made by the Settle- 
ment’s Head you cannot prevent your people calling at the Settlement and 
gossiping and mischief-making. Nor could you prevent the ladies from 
carrying the gossip to, other parishes. 

R. F. 





A WOMAN'S PLEA AGAINST WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE 


To the Suffragist the one thing needful for woman is the Parliamentary 
vote. It is held out as a universal and never-failing remedy, whereby 
the rough places in the world of women are to be made smooth and 
the crooked paths straight. 

This faith in the efficacy of the suffrage is magnificent ; but is it 
’ based on the solid foundations of reason and the public welfare ? 

Men and women are not two opposing armies seeking one another’s 
destruction. The one sex is the complement of the other; their 
interests are one and indivisible. That which brings good to the man 
inevitably brings good to the woman, for they are indissolubly linked 
together. By the unalterable decree of Nature man was marked out 
to be the protector and guardian of the woman. He is expected to 
work for her, and, so far as he can, guard her from danger, though 
it be at the risk of his own life; and civilisation insists that, where life 
is in peril, it is the women, and not the men, who must first be saved. 
The privileges of a woman are neither small nor few, and she holds 
them by virtue of her womanhood. Have we ceased to think them 
of any account? Are we prepared to give them up, to forgo what 
Samuel Johnson called ‘the super-eminent influence’ we at present 
exercise over men, which makes so largely for the benefit and better- 
ment of the world, in order that we may fight our way through life 
not as the helpmates of men, but as their competitors and rivals ? 

Let us consider for a moment how we have fared without this 
coveted vote. Have the interests of women been specially and 
markedly neglected ? If we look over the field of legislation, it will 
be seen that as each class has been enfranchised it has brought its share 
of good alike to the men and women of that class. Since the working 
classes were enfranchised legislation has been greatly quickened in 
passing measures for the improvement of their position. The con- 
ditions under which they live and work have been made safer and 
healthier, and they are now entitled to compensation for injuries received 
and diseases contracted in the course of their employment. But these 
and other safeguards and advantages have not been given to men alone. 
Women, in so far as they are workers, have profited equally with men 
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in these beneficial laws. Indeed, in some cases, such as the case of 
laundries, the beneficiaries are exclusively women ; and as to that part 
of the new Act which gives compensation to domestic servants, the 
vast majority of those who will benefit by it are women. 

This does not look as if the interests of women had been ignored or 
forgotten. The Married Women’s Property Act gives-further proof, 
if such is needed, that laws are not made in the interests of either sex 
exclusively, but for the good of both. No one can justly and reason- 
ably doubt that whatever is deemed to be for the real benefit of women 
will be obtained for them, through the good will and sympathy of men, 
without the agency of the vote. 

It is frequently urged that women’s wages will never be properly 
raised until they have the vote. But does the history of the men’s 
efforts to raise their wages prove that the vote is such an indispensable 
factor in the case ? Without the vote in the textile trade, represented 
by Mr. Shackleton, the women are paid at the same rate as the men; 
while even with the vote men are sweated in the tailoring trade and 
in unskilled labour. The fact is that it is on the strength of their 
unions rather than on their votes that the men rely to push their 
wages up. If women had as strong unions as the men they would 
know, as the men do, that that is the solution of the wage difficulty. 

The conditions of women’s labour in the Colonies and in the Mother 
Country are obviously not comparable ; but in such of our Colonies 
as have given the vote to women it has not, I believe, had any effect 
on their wages. Of course, all wages are much higher there than here, 
and New Zealand has made the payment of a minimum wage legally 
binding ; but the standard of wage involves economic questions of 
supply and demand, and does not touch the question of the female 
franchise. 

It must not be forgotten that the low scale of women’s wages is 
partly attributable to the fact that many a woman—a wife or a 
daughter living at home—can work and will work for a smaller wage 
than would be required for the maintenance of the woman who keeps 
herself wholly on her own earnings. The trade of many women is 
only a part of their business, and not always the most important part. 
This fact makes combination more difficult for them than for the men, 
and tends to reduce unduly the standard of pay. While the man 
works at his trade through all the years of his working life, the majority 
of women either cease from working when they marry, or work only 
during such intervals as they can spare from their more pressing home 
duties. Hence it is not reasonable to expect that women would attain 
the skill of men, and their inferiority in physical strength also makes 
them as workers less valuable. Therefore, though with better organisa- 
tion they would reach a higher standard of wage, it seems certain 
that in most trades they could not attain to the level of men’s wages, 
for if they were paid at the same rate, or nearly the same rate, as men 
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the tendency would be to substitute men for women. The fact 
that this has nct occurred in the textile industry is due to exceptional 
circumstances and does not affect the general argument. 

No one doubts that, if much has been done to ameliorate and 
improve the condition of the working class, very much remains to be 
done, particularly amongst the very poor, whose very poverty offers 
them as a prey to the sweating employer, and in whose life preventable 
suffering still bears too large a part. But it is in no way shown that 
the enfranchisement of a sex will bring the remedy for these or any 
other evils. 

It is very doubtful whether there will be any tangible gain for 
women if they obtain the vote. And if the gain is dubious, the loss, 
on the other hand, is very obvious. 

‘Women,’ says Mr. Goldwin Smith, ‘ will renounce their present 
influence in grasping the vote. Let them appear as a separate interest 
in the political arena and they will, like every other separate interest, 
awaken an antagonism which does not now exist.’ And in this 
connection we are bound to consider what would be the result of a 
great cleavage of opinion between men and women on some crucial 
matter of national policy. It is not necessary to suppose that all- the 
women might be found in one camp; but if the majority of women 
were opposed to the majority of men on a matter of policy leading to 
an outbreak or a revolution, then, though they would be responsible 
for the situation, they could neither fight nor be fought. ‘ Women,’ 
to quote Mr. Goldwin Smith again, ‘cannot be made accountable 
like men. A sex not thoroughly justiciable cannot be made thoroughly 
responsible.” 

The work of the world may be roughly divided into ‘indoor’ 
work—the work that lies in and around the home, and ‘ outdoor’ 
work—the work that lies far afield and deals with matters of public 
and Imperial concern. Both kinds of work are equally honourable 
and equally necessary for the common weal, but both cannot be done 
effectively by the same person. The man does not attempt such a 
double task ; he leaves the care of the home, and all that belongs to 
the home, to the woman ; and the woman, since she is not a super- 
woman, will find that, if she attempts to take up the work of the man, 
she will fail in the due discharge of the more important work which 
immediately depends upon her. 

Whether the woman is well-equipped physically, by training and 
by temperament, for this larger outdoor work even a Suffragist, if 
candid, might admit is open to question; of her essential and irre- 
placeable fitness for the indoor work there can be no possible doubt. 
That was decided in the days when ‘ Adam dolve and Eve span.’ 
In the distribution of the world’s work it is an intelligible and con- 
sistent principle that public concerns should be directed by men and 
domestic concerns by women, and it is a principle upon which all the 
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countries of the Old World (with the insignificant and recent exceptions 
of Finland and Norway) and the most important of those in the New 
World have invariably acted. It is not a question of intellect. We 
need only bethink ourselves of the many distinguished and brilliantly 
clever women among us to_be aware that intellect, in some of its 
highest forms, is not man’s prerogative. But the question is not one 
of intellectual capacity ; it is one of particular capacity for a particular 
kind of work. The prophets of ill are saying that the English race is 
degenerating, and plain truth is crying out that infant mortality is 
terribly high. Women (if we may so say) are the ‘ manufacturers ’ of 
England’s sons and daughters. Is this the time to lay upon women 
extraneous and unnecessary burdens, which must tend to restrict 
and reduce their capacity for their special and particular and trans- 
cendently important function ? 

In these days no one can say that a woman is ‘ cabined, cribbed, 
confined ’ in the scope of her work. All forms of local government 
work are now open to women. They are able both to vote and sit 
on any deputed local body—a wide enough field, surely, for all the 
energy and all the time they can spare. Here is work within the 
circle and neighbourhood of their home, a sort of larger housekeeping. 
It is administrative rather than legislative, and the matters dealt 
with are often those in which the distinguishing characteristics 
and training of women make their co-operation extremely valuable. 
But the Parliamentary vote is on a different plane. Here women 
would encroach on ground that essentially belongs to man. It is men 
exclusively who are our soldiers and sailors; it is men exclusively 
who work in the more important and laborious industries of the 
country ; and it is just that matters of Imperial interest, of peace and 
war, trade and commerce, should be under the’ jurisdiction of those 
who are the defenders and wealth producers of the country. And 
it must not be forgotten that civilisation has not yet been able 
to eliminate force. Force is still the ultimate basis of all law and 
social order, the final tribunal of appeal; and the force of the com- 
munity is man. No woman can imagine that, in case of rebellion, 
her sex could reassert the law; for that work she must look entirely 
to the man. She would be at best a reine fainéante, without power 
to make her authority valid. As she has not the physique, neither 
has she the temperament suitable for managing imperial affairs. She 
is by nature emotional and impulsive, apt to break away from the 
restraint of reason under the influence of strong feeling. She is guided 
by her heart rather than her head. In a word, the average woman is 
much more excitable and has less self-control than the average man. 
What would be the condition of the country in a crisis of its fate if 
its policy were swayed to and fro by the gusts of feminine emotion ? 
Before the vote is given to women it is well to reflect deeply and 
seriously on the national effect of such a momentous step, not 
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forgetting that with the vote women will naturally and certainly claim 
the logical sequence—eligibility for election to Parliament. 

There is also the impenetrable tangle that besets any measure for 
the enfranchisement of women. The Suffragists themselves have 
never quite got clear of this wood, for they are disunited as to the 
particular kind of franchise they desire to pass. In the babel of voices 
some are asking for the franchise ‘ on the same terms as men’ ; some 
would include married women, others would exclude them; while 
there are others, again, who would oppose everything short of adult 
suffrage ; and others, finally, who would admit women to the House of 
Commons, and therefore to the offices of State. 

In these various franchise schemes one wonders what is to become 
of the peeresses. Is the House of Lords to become a House of Ladies 
too? For there are peeresses in their own right, and yet they have not 
a seat in the Upper House. Or—short of the actual seating of these 
ladies in the non-representative House—is the country so greatly 
enamoured of the aristocratic Chamber as to cast its shadow over the 
Commons and give the wives of the peers the power, which their 
husbands do not possess, of voting for the representative House ? 
Surely the ground should be cleared of these contradictions and 
absurdities before those in favour of this movement talk of legislation. 

On the physiological disqualifications, such as child-bearing, which 
necessarily militate against reliance upon women for the regular 
discharge of public duties I will say nothing ; but such disqualifications 
are paramount and cannot be ignored. One word, before I conclude, 
on another point—the indifference of women generally to the vote, 
and the reasoned objection to it on the part of a vast number of them. 
In 1892 Mr. Gladstone wrote : 

There has never, within my knowledge, been a case in which the franchise 
has been extended to a large body of persons generally indifferent about receiv- 
ing it. But here, in addition to a widespread indifference, there is, on the part 
of large numbers of women who have considered the matter for themselves, the 
most positive objection and strong disapprobation. 


There may be less indifference than there was when these words 
were written, but the conviction of those who object and disapprove 
has not lost any of its strength. 

This is a question of supreme importance, and it should be con- 
sidered from the widest possible standpoint. Let us as women look 
to the end; and let every woman, looking to the end, ask herself, 
not whether women desire the franchise, but whether, if it were granted, 
it would make for their own highest good and for the welfare of the 
nation at large. And let the men who respect women much, but love 
their country more, do their utmost to keep women out of a sphere 
which would be fraught alike with harm to themselves and danger 


to the commonwealth. 
: Eprra M. Masstz. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


‘HOW TO MAKE THE NEGRO WORK’ 


In the January number of this Review there is a paper with the 
above heading under the signature of my friend Sir Harry Johnston, 
whose extensive travels, experience, and studies entitle his opinion 
on such subjects to profound respect. 

It does not, however, appear quite clear whether Sir Harry 
endorses the views he presents as coming from M. Goffin, and whether 
he considers the answer to the question ‘How to make the negro 
work,’ is to be found in the remarks he quotes, wherein the sovereign 
remedy proposed is expressed in the words ¢ravail @ la tache ou a 
prime. 

Piece-work and cash are in effect prescribed as the constituents for 
solving this important problem. 

We may welcome all contributions, either from those on the 
spot or those who have studied these questions affecting unskilled 
native labour which have a powerful bearing upon the prosperity of 
the various territories where such labour is required and is at hand, 
though not always available. 

In using the word prosperity, I refer, not only to that of the 
Governments responsible and of the white people residing permanently 
or temporarily engaged in profit-making business, but to the prosperity 
of the natives who occupy those territories. 

My wish is, therefore, not so much to be critical of the previous 
paper as to show that there are sides to the question which are not 
taken into consideration by M. Goffin; that the impasse and difli- 
culties to which he incidentally alludes were mere features in a large 
aspect, which has to be approached broadly from the point of view 
of the environment in general, and not from that of exploiting con- 
cessions and railways to the best advantage. 

If concessions, whether for railway making or otherwise, are 
authoritatively approved and granted in spheres where there is a great 
density of natives who have come under European control, and are 
in beneficial occupation of the land, it is only right that every reason- 
able facility should be afforded for the successful conduct of such 
concessions, which, as a rule, however, pass from the hands of those 
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who originally acquired them to innocent shareholders, who naturally 
expect a return upon their investments. 

It is not my purpose to discuss here the merits of concessions 
granted in the Congo territory by the Belgian authorities. But 
there can be no doubt that, whenever granted under such circum- 
stances, they should always be hedged round by conditions calculated 
to protect the aboriginal inhabitants who, though deeply concerned, 
were not consulted beforehand and were not even capable of protecting 
their own interests if they had been consulted. 

The history of concessions of this character, many of which have 
been perpetrated under British sanction, will show that chiefs have 
generally bartered away their heritage for some paltry sum or gratifica- 
tion which they alone could enjoy, without conferring with their 
people or affording them an opportunity to remonstrate or protest, 
until the fatal mark was affixed to documents written in alien language 
and witnessed by people who knew that the contents had neither 
been truly translated nor understood. 

To begin with, I think the title 


‘ How to make the negro work’ 


is singularly unfortunate. It implies, without any stretch of imagina- 

tion, the use of force, which, even if it were nowadays to be tolerated 

by the civilised world, is always most unsatisfactory when applied 
tolabour. M. Goffin’s remarks are evidently not intended to advocate 

its use any longer, but rather to show how it can be abandoned for 

other resources which he states have been successfully adopted for 

attracting labour for the construction of his railways. Yet the 

following words from him present a gruesome picture for the digestion 

of those high functionaries who, as he says, still advocate it : 


Out of 2000 negroes employed on the construction in 1892, 150 a month died 
from illness. . . . All along the track one would see corpses of negroes dead of 
small-pox, dysentery, beri-beri. At times in the morning we would see before 
the door of our cabin the corpse of some negro, dead during the night, placed 
there by his exasperated comrades as a protest. 

The men who still remained untouched by sickness were demoralised by 
fear, and had to be compelled to work by dint of sheer compulsion—the force 
used being the negative one of depriving them of all salary, or even rations. . . 
It was, in fact, forced labour. 


At this point I will renounce the title at the head of this paper, 
and substitute for it 


* How to tempt natives to volunteer for foreign labour.’ 

In considering the question of free labour in respect of. aboriginal 
natives, we must premise that slavery is by resolve of the civilised 
world abolished for good and all. Its existence cannot be countenanced 
nor its merits discussed. 
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By free labour we mean, for the purpose of this paper, the personal 
offering of a native to perform any work within his capacity with 
which he is charged, in exchange for an equitable return in currency 
to be assessed upon the local cost of living and upon which he will 
subsist ; or, if he has other means of subsisting, he will employ it in 
the purchase of comforts or luxuries, or will bank it, whether in the 
roof of his hut or otherwise according to his status and opportunities, 

If, however, he can subsist upon what he produces by his own 
exertion without working for the white man at all, to force him to do 
so is to enslave him. 

The tropical sphere of which we are now particularly treating is 
densely populated and is for the most part unhealthy. The Europeans 
who go there intend in general to return to temperate zones to end 
their days. Meanwhile it is their business to make profits as rapidly 
as possible for themselves and those who sent them, without regard 
to the interests of those who furnish the means by manual labour and 
are going to be left behind. 

It is conceivable, therefore, that, requiring urgently a labour- 
supply which was not readily forthcoming, the tendency was, as 
M. Goffin says, to ascribe all their troubles to ‘the born indolence 
of the negro.’ That is a common excuse and a common error into 
which many have fallen. 

I deem the expression to be entirely wrong and misleading. It 
does not follow that because a man is not enthusiastic about working 
on railways he is necessarily indolent. It may be that he has no 
immediate occasion to do so, that he cannot do so, or is influenced for 
reasons to be hereafter stated. 

The white people generally to be found in these vast and un- 
healthy regions consist principally of : 

(1) Government officers engaged in the administration, who are 
empowered to employ natives as police, messengers, office-boys, and 
labourers on public works. 

(2) Scientific officers constructing railways, telegraphs, docks, and 
bridges. 

(3) The agents of companies engaged in exploiting and developing 
estates or concessions for minerals, rubber, ivory, or land. 

(4) Settlers who have taken up agricultural holdings. 

(5) Missionaries devoted to teaching and evangelising, who are 
establishing stations and carrying on building and farming of land 
allocated to them. 

(6) Storekeepers engaged in trade and agriculture. 

Now, all these Europeans want labour at the same moment, and 
require it of crude people who have not yet learned to work, and have 
either not been trained to appreciate the value of money at all or to 
appreciate it beyond what is necessary for their actual food; and, 
further, have not through fear dared to leave their homes to the 
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mercy of marauders. The deadly sickness, too, to which they are 
subject when travelling has acted as a positive deterrent. 

The paragraph previously quoted is sufficient evidence of these 
fears. Yet in the same breath we are told by M. Goffin that a Com- 
mission of Inquiry ascribed the difficulty of getting the natives to 
work to their born ‘ indolence.’ 

I dissent from this argument, believing that indolence is not the 
true cause, but either dread, or incapacity, or lack of object. If 
men once recruited and collected, being physically fit, would not or 
did not work, the reason may be attributed to lack of supervision, or 
want of example or encouragement. Even a pointer dog will romp 
to his task after a pat and wave of the hand, just as a horse kindly 
treated will drop under the saddle never having felt whip or spur. 

It is easy to believe, from the point of view of the European residents, 
what intense irritation they suffer when, discarding force as impolitic, 
they in vain offer bribes to chiefs and wages to their people without 
obtaining the voluntary labour they so urgently need. Their sup- 
porters in Europe are looking for profitable returns; the Government 
must pay its way ; concession promoters must face a meeting of hungry 
shareholders. Each one, in fact, realises how readily the land will 
yield a handsome fold if it can only be cultivated and developed. 

But the tropical native point of view must also be considered. 
I am not now thinking of aboriginals, like those in South Africa, who 
have long learnt the value of labour, but of the untutored masses who 
dwell in the hinterlands of the Congo and Niger. 

But a few years ago these people existed only upon what they 
grew at their doors, and were satisfied if they could fend off their 
enemies and reap a sparse crop. The fittest won cattle by seizure or 
gained trophies in the chase, utilising them for exchange and barter 
in domestic ways. 

They had no tokens but cowries (small univalve shells). The 
interchange of money tokens was a riddle to them. I can recall 
the events of a journey through Ashantee twenty-five years ago, when 
I had beforehand to purchase at the coast a supply of gold dust 
(with scales), cowries, cotton cloth, and other trifles with which to 
obtain food for my carriers at the scattered villages en route, because 
British coinage was inoperative beyond a certain radius in that great 
primeval forest. 

A threepenny knife or pipe would buy supplies where a sovereign 
bearing the Queen’s head would be rejected with looks expressive of 
the term ‘ Who are you getting at?’ 

It is true they knew gold was precious, because they washed it 
out in creeks, using it for exchange and manufacturing it into rough 
ornaments. Indeed, the great emblem of office which was handed 
down by the royal family—viz. the golden stool—was principally 
made from it. Without that stool no king had status, and one of our 
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latest wars there was fought over its possession. But the little yellow 
disc in a minted form did not tempt them. 

Probably to-day, now that Africa has been overrun by the traveller 
and trader, there are few who do not know what British coins will do 
in opening shop doors and gaining trinkets and luxuries. 

Yet they have not seriously felt the real want of money. 

With many risks and drawbacks their lives have been cast in sunny 
aspects. Their land and bananas gave them sustenance. Sufficient 
' to them for the day was the evil, and no sense of providence ever over- 
took them. Were the season bad and the crops a failure, berries, 
roots, fish, and the chase came to their help. Of clothing they had 
practically nothing, and were neither ashamed nor eager to find 
tailors. 

Why, then, should they rush hurriedly into the arms of every man 
who humped along in a hammock inviting them to wander far and get 
a pocketful of discs? It is preposterous to suppose that they would 
in their ignorance be allured from their homes in pursuit of any such 
phantasms. Yet because they have not in the past done so eagerly 
they are branded as ‘indolent.’ And when they did go, whether 
forced or not, we have it on M. Goffin’s authority that, in one year, 
out of 2000 employed on one railway construction in the Congo 
Basin, 150 a month died, so that if they remained long enough only 
200 would return at the end of twelve months to tell the tale. 

I have no wish to labour that part of the story but to emphasise 
the point that it was better for them to appear to be indolent than to 
seek their own destruction, and to show what has reacted sgainst 
labour, and will continue to do so. Self-preservation, in fact, and 
care for their families must have appealed for many years to the entire 
population of that locality to such an extent as to forbid their moving 
of their own will and to make them hide from or resist pressure. 

Assuming, however, that the wild tribes have now more or less 
come to a knowledge of the value of money, and have learned to 
appreciate it, the reason is that some new tastes have been generated 
or some ambitions roused which can only be satisfied by earning it. 
It may be that they have come under Christian influences, or that 
some wanderers have returned from labour decked out in fascinating 
garments and loaded up with engaging wares bought at the shops 
which cater for this class of customers. In the former case there is 
an inspiration to adopt a higher standard of living ; the latter is an 
undoubted decoy. 

But the wild natives are slow of thought, and when new ideas 
came along they had to go softly and feel the way. Confidence in the 
safety of long journeys could only be established when the fear of death 
was overcome. It is not surprising, then, that considerable demand 
for labour failed to meet with immediate supply. 

Unreasonable disappointment, too, has often found expression 
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because, when better conditions prevailed, almost the entire male 
population in a locality did not flock to the call for labour and the 
jingle of gold. Due allowance has seldom been made for the fact that 
a variety of causes render it necessary for a proportion of the men to 
remain at home always. 

Probably no people in the world are more attached to their homes 
than the African natives. They are, asa rule, distinguished for extreme 
hospitality to each other and to strangers. They are distinctly social, 
delighting in feasts and ceremonies which bring them into mutual 
converse, though given on such occasions to the abuse of beer-drinking. 
Family ties, no less than tribal affairs, which are in effect those of a 
glorified family, bind them closely to their villages. Agricultural 
duties demand their personal presence at intervals in the year, for, in 
order to ensure a harvest in due season, the land has not only to be 
tilled and sown, but the growing crops have to be guarded against 
cattle, monkeys, and wild animals. Moreover, there are one or more 
weeding seasons which, if neglected, lead to the choking and deprecia- 
tion of cereals of any description. 

A proportion of the able-bodied men could therefore not absent 
themselves entirely from their little farms without detriment, any 
more than a tenant farmer and his male children could be spared 
from small agricultural holdings in Great Britain. 

And this point requires bringing home clearly to those who loosely 
complain of the indolence of the natives because they do not all go 
out to work at the same time or do not work for long continuous 
periods. 

Apart from the agricultural factor which regulates so powerfully 
the output of labour, there are other things which materially affect it. 
The natives are for the most part allied to tribal and communal 
systems with which they are closely bound up. These forms of mutual 
understanding and protection against common enemies depend upon 
their hanging together under chiefs or leaders who, in their ruling 
and protective capacity, naturally exact from their people certain 
fixed duties as soldiers or retainers. The position of a chief entails 
the maintenance of organisations for the carrying on of verbal com- 
munications through recognised messengers with other clans, for 
retinues of state, and for the determination of cases and disputes in 
courts of native law. 

Matters connected with women and property and thieving occupy 
much attention in native courts, as they do in European courts ; and 
if the chief is, happily for them, the supreme lawgiver and final 
referee, he requires the machinery of a court to assist in his delibera- 
tions and carry out his judgments. In this way there is a continual 
drain upon the services of the manhood, apart from those tied to the 
soil, which of course lessens the number who would be otherwin 
willing and available for foreign labour. s 
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In combating the theory of ‘ born indolence of the negroes’ it 
has been necessary to show, as I have briefly done in the preceding 
paragraphs, how their apparent indifference to labour may in some 
ways be accounted for. At the same time, it must be admitted that 
they are not, generally speaking, energetic of disposition (neither 
are white men born in the tropics), because that quality has never 
yet been fairly roused owing to the circumstances of their life and to 
the fact that they have not felt the struggle for existence as it is felt 
in the civilised world, where the standard of living is higher and bread 
has to be won only by acute competition with others. 

Nevertheless, their simple wants cannot be furnished nor their 
customs be followed without some degree of exertion commensurate 
to their physical ability, which has a limit. It is common knowledge 
that their stamina is easily exhausted, due in a measure to the poverty 
of their food, which is neither nutritious in quality nor enduring in 
its effects. 

It is not practicable to obtain any statistics or even reliable informa- 
tion in respect of the actual demand and supply of native labour in 
the Congo and adjacent territories, and figures relating to the popula- 
tion appear to be mere guesses. I must therefore dispense with 
data which would be useful in the discussion and turn to the abstract 
question ‘How to attract the greatest number of men available 
for foreign labour ? ’—that is, for labour at such a distance from 
home as to necessitate long journeys and dependence upon others 
for nourishment whilst travelling and working. 

In the first place there is the abiding abhorrence of any departure 
from home on account of the dangers of the road from enemies and 
wild animals, and of the difficulties of obtaining food by the way 
sufficient for subsistence. It is not practicable for them to carry 
more than two or three days’ provision, after which, if no hospitality 
is found, the wayfarer is liable to perish. Parts of the journey lie 
through alien if not unfriendly country where the inhabitants, though 
disposed to hospitality, are unable to extend it wholesale. 

M. Goffin puts the truth in bald terms when he describes the route 
of the caravans between the Upper and the Lower Congo at one point 
as un sentier sinistre jalonné de cadavres. 

In that expression we have the answer to many questions and 
the crux of it all. Is it possible to conceive that, with such forebodings, 
any natives not actually reduced to the last resorts or to desperate 
straits would ever again face such a contingency ?—for that everlasting 
memory is fixed in them. 


Proceeding, M. Goffin; speaking of the survivors, says : 


Of course we treated our men with as much humanity as possible, and did 
all we could to make their condition sanitary. Little by little we succeeded, 
and gradually made a selection amongst the black labourers of those races best 
suited to the climate. But a panic had arisen all along the West Coast of Africa, 
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caused by the sick men whom we had repatriated. This rendered further re- 
cruitment in that direction impossible. Then we tried importing West Indian 
negroes and Chinese from Macao. They fared no better than the first lot of 
2,000 men who had come from West Africa. Still we pegged away at the gradual 
improvement of the conditions of life for black men and white in this terrible 
Cataract region. 

. Gradually we were able to induce people to come once more from West 
Africa, from Senegal, Sierra Leone, and Accra. Under the most elaborately 
careful conditions of life and comfort these negro workmen suffered no longer 
in health or morale. 


The first thought upon reading these words is to applaud the 
effort of those who brought about reform and obtained the results 
quoted, and then to ponder upon the ghastly responsibility of employers 
and the trials of those employed to recruit. Whether recruiters 
told the truth or disguised it they could expect little response. 

Passing on now to the stage where the alarm, according to 
M. Goffin, had partly abated and labour was forthcoming, he continues 
his narrative : 

But they produced little. We said to ourselves, ‘It is the born indolence 
of the negro.’ We sought for a method of conquering this natural disinclination 


to work. . . . We adopted piece-work, we sought to interest those negro workers 
directly in the amount of work they put forth. The immediate results were 


extraordinary. 


Other expedients, which I will come to, are suggested in order to 


cultivate the best energies of the labourer. But they are subsidiary 
economic questions relating more to the prosperity of industrial 
* companies than to the main point as to how to tempt and stimulate 
a flow of labour ; no policy gives promise of endurance which is limited 
to economic considerations only. 

If men are once attracted, are contented, and easy in their minds 
upon the prospect of a safe return home, I believe they will in the 
great majority of cases prove to be reasonable workers, provided 
they are under fair-minded overseers who are not themselves intem- 
perate and lazy, and who, whilst preserving discipline, treat their 
labourers honestly, providing them at the same time with suitable 
food, housing, and medical treatment in the event of serious sickness 
or accident. 

Finally, M. Goffin says in summing up the extraordinary results 
aiter establishing the system of piece-work: ‘The work was at once 
doubled from one day to another, and the Congo natives now supply 
all the railway labour required, returning to their villages at intervals 
to be replaced by others.’ 

That is a happier picture, which speaks volumes. It ascribes, 
however, important results to single and insignificant causes. Piece- 
work is not the chief cause nor a solution of labour problems: it is 
only a feature which has come incidentally into operation. 

We may take it that the railway referred to is but an instalment, 
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and that great industrial developments are following. If labour 
is to be found in sufficient quantity for these industries, in which 
apparently much European capital has been sunk, it must be looked 
for, putting all idea of pressure aside, upon the ground that the natives 
have an object in seeking it in every direction because they have 
acquired new wants, have learned the purchasing power of money, 
and are anxious to live up toa higher standard. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether anything has been done in Congoland to promote 
higher standards, for nothing in M. Goffin’s remarks gives an indica- 
tion that such is the case. 

In my opinion the true solution of the question ‘ How to stimulate 
industrious habits?’ is to be found in education and the influences of 
the Christian religion as steps in the path towards civilisation. 

Some of the most competent experts and men of different shades 
of opinion in another part of Africa have recently in authoritative 
documents affirmed, after solid investigation, their deliberate belief 
that education has proved highly beneficial to natives, and that its 
effect upon them has been to increase their capacity for usefulness 
and their earning power; that, as a concomitant of religious and 
moral instruction, it has been effective in raising the standard of 
material comfort and creating wants; and that these forces have 
tended to bring them into the field of industry and to effect their 
conversion into an industrious people. 

Those views of men who had much at stake in penning them are 
the best evidence we can have, relating as they do to territories which 
have been under active and sympathetic control for many generations. 

It means that Christianity and education serve to elevate character, 
and automatically to compel the abandonment of wild habits which 
kept the natives down to the low level of mere animal existence. 

Were further evidence wanted, a striking illustration of modern 
racial changes is furnished by the present Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Mr. Winston Churchill, whose considered utterance 
carries weight, and who, after a recent visit to Uganda, gave expres- 
sion to the information he had publicly gained in the following terms : 


No greater contrast can be experienced than the spectacle of Uganda after 
one travelled through the East African Protectorate for hundreds of miles, 
meeting native savages whose method of showing you honour was to paint 
their skins in every colour under the sun, and deck their heads with feathers 
and their bodies with shells, and dance to a monotonous hopping dirge around 
the chair in which the visitor took his seat. 

Once in Uganda you went into another world. You found there a com- 
pletely established polity—a State with every one in his place and a place for 
every one. You found clothed, cultivated, educated natives. You found 
200,000 who could read and write, a very great number who had embraced the 
Christian faith sincerely and had abandoned polygamy in consequence of their 
conversion. 

You found, in short, in Uganda almost everything which went to vindicate 
the idéal which the negrophile ‘had so often held up before the British public and 
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before the House of Commons, and in regard to which he had so often in other 

been disappointed by the hard logic of facts and the disappointing trend 
of concrete and material events. We owed a great deal in Uganda to the 
development on, he thought, an unequalled scale of missionary enterprise. . . . 

It is not necessary to be a negrophilist, in the accepted sense of 
the word, to appropriate such testimony, offered apparently from 
conviction, in support of my argument for enlightenment of the 

native races as a means to an end. 

{The missionary enterprise to which the speaker alluded had, 
as an underlying principle, associated with the propagation of Chris- 
tianity that elementary education which was material for creating 
self-respect and elevating the individual. 

Thoughts of this character raise the subject to a higher level of 
discussion, leaving far behind such questions as the economic value 
of piece-work because it is more lucrative to all parties. We are led 
to consider how the formation of industrious habits can be more 
universally encouraged as a creed amongst the growing coloured 
natives who have not hitherto felt the impulse. 

Apart, however, from the sound economic reasons which suggest 
a liberal and encouraging attitude, it cannot be overlooked that the 
European nations, in taking upon themselves the burden of govern- 
ment, have incurred at the same time moral obligations to provide 
for the care and development of subject races. 

Admitting, then, that raising the standard of wants and ideals 
are chief elements in the fostering of diligence, it is important to 

. consider, after these aims have been partially achieved, how natives 
who have come under improving influence should be treated when 
introduced into congregated fields of labour. Manifestly the method 
of living, food, housing, and treatment should be, though simple, 
appropriate and such as not to remind them of the bitter experience of 
the past as set forth in the quotations I have given. These memories 
can only be wiped out by the establishment and maintenance of sound 
and healthy conditions which, if rigorously adhered to, will attract 
the men who formerly were frightened away. 4 

The future purpose of those who require labour and of those who 
are responsible for its administration must be to ensure reasonable 
control of it by Government from recruitment to repatriation. Ido 
not mean that any Government should undertake recruiting, believing 
that public officials should be absolutely freed from making pledges, 
which as recruiters they would have to do—pledges which they 
cannot fulfil—in respect of the amount and description of wages, food, 
and good treatment to be accorded by employers. 

The proper function of public officers is to be unhampered by 
any such duties or pledges, but to be ready to hear and redress legiti- 
mate grievances and to be watchful of the strangers whose guardians 
they ought to be. If they are employed as recruiters, they are handi- 
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capped at once in the performance of higher duties; and, moreover, 
should the demand for labour be excessive, they are liable to be made 
the instruments of pressure in the name of Government. 

It is considered unpractical, I know, to suggest that in countries 
where there are no railways, or none but trunk lines, and few other 
main lines of traffic, provision should be made for the accommodation 
of strings of natives proceeding to and from labour markets. But I 
believe such accommodation at intervals to be good business, effective 
in results and humane. The cost of maintenance of buildings is 
small, and they will always prove the best sedative against that alarm 
which so many of these tropical natives have felt at the prospect of 
travelling. 

By the establishment of such places, which may be humble of 
construction and equipped with the common food of the country, the 
natives may be landed at their destinations in a contented mind and 
fit for work, The unfitness and disinclination alluded to by M. Goffin . 
may in all probability be attributed to the fact that the men he referred 
to were starved, and unequal until after a long rest to regain the 
necessary strength. 

If the labourers are contented, it is notorious throughout the 
continent of Africa that they become interested and good workers. 
They are eager to learn new devices, adapt themselves readily to the 
use of machinery and appliances, and are easily managed. But to 
remain contented they require to be assured of protection in their 
rights and of absolute justice when they throw themselves upon 
the mercy of their magistrates or rulers. It is not sufficient to give 
them good pay and good food if justice is withheld. They will submit 
to the cruellest punishment for misdeeds, but will never forget 
injustice. 

I do not lay much store by piece-work. It is capable of being 
used by unscrupulous overseers as a means of fraud, and, in any case, 
is only an item in the larger question. It produces perhaps a higher 
output and gives hard workers a better wage; but it cannot be 
fairly extended to new hands, who take a long time to learn its methods 
and advantages. M. Goffin, who builds up a case upon it, says ‘ men 
volunteered for overtime work in order to ensure the completion of 
their tasks within the fixed period; they themselves did justice on 
any sluggard and dragged him if necessary to his task.’ 

It is by no means safe to subject them to overtime, for their hours 
are always long; and if some had to be dragged to their tasks they 
were either ill or enslaved, and the idea of free-contract work vanishes. 

Sir Harry Johnston .voices a sound aphorism when he lays stress 
upon the iniquity of paying labourers in trade goods. Wherever 
that has been done it has led to grave abuses, besides which it is 
entirely destructive of the whole idea of wages. It results in the 

Jading up of the weary workman after his period of toil with many 
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goods for which he has no immediate use, and which he is forced to 
carry @ long distance. 

It is unquestionable that the exchange for labour should be hard 
cash in currency that will be honoured at every shop, and any persons 
convicted of so mean an act as cheating a poor black man who cannot 
reckon his own account should be punished with the utmost rigour of 
the law. If cheating goes on undetected and unpunished, any centre 
where it flourishes is rigidly shunned by workers, who rapidly pass 
the word from one to another. That is the reason why one set of 
employers are popular and others find great difficulty in getting 
labour if they are not scrupulously particular in insisting upon fair 
play. 
These reflections occur to me on reading M. Goffin’s remarks, 
and arising from them I beg to summarise certain suggestions prompted 
by experience in reply to the question under review. 

The policy recommended is (a) to adopt upon general principles the 
following methods in regard to the recruitment and treatment of native 
labourers : 

(1) Let the enlisting of labourers be conducted by licensed men, 
other than Government officers, who will faithfully describe the nature 
of work and wages and give no promise which cannot be fulfilled. 

(2) Provide accommodation and food for use of recruits along 
labour routes. 

(3) Supply labourers with wholesome food, decent housing, and 
medical aid. 

(4) Afford opportunities for the redress of wrongs and grievances. 

(5) Pay in cash and prevent fraud. 

(6) to exert influence to raise their standard so that they may 
increase their wants and be led to enter into the industrial life of the 
country. 

By the adoption of such policy in the Congo or any other 
territories the tendency will be to inspire labourers, who will become 
contented, happy, and interested workers ; it will also be to reconcile 
the wanderer for his absence, and to create an eagerness for that which 
labour gives—a return in the form of enlightenment as well as wages. 


GODFREY LaGDEN. 
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MATTY OF SPITALFIELDS 


On a sunny February morning, which in its soft breath held a decep- 
tive promise of Spring, a curious little scene was being enacted upon 
the broad flight of steps leading up to Spitalfields Church. Overhead 
the sparrows chirped wisely in the blackened branches of the elm 
trees, and the pigeons, deluded by a sky too high and blue to be 
tainted by the smoke of a London winter, pursued their amorous 
- adventures on the church porch, and quarrelled over the best sites for 
building, with reckless and shortsighted confidence. Passers-by in 
this most busy thoroughfare of Spitalfields are not usually observant 
of any but their own concerns, and there was nothing remarkable 
in a mixed group of little children, boys and girls, some rather more 
ragged and dirty than others, to attract attention. Only one person 
stepped out of his way and quietly mounted a few of the steps to 
obtain a nearer view of what the children were about. As he did so 
the group partially opened and disclosed the central figure of a very 
little girl, in what appeared to be a nightshirt, clasping a bundle 
tightly in her arms. ‘ Matty,’ he murmured to himself, ‘I thought 
as much,’ and he prepared unobtrusively to await developments. 
‘ Matty,’ as he called her, was probably small for her age, which might 
have been anything between seven and ten, but her face, with its 
irregular features and very blue eyes set wide apart, held all the pre- 
cocity of Cockney childhood. It was also extremely dirty, and it was 
crowned by a tangled mass of yellow curls. The nightshirt was several 
sizes too large, and seriously embarrassed her movements, until with 
her disengaged hand she impatiently caught it up, thereby displaying 
two little sticks of legs and a pair of boots remarkable for their means 
of ventilation. On her left arm the child held with detachment rather 
than tenderness, but with all the assurance of an experienced parish 
priest, a large wax doll with a head as flaxen as its owner, dressed 
in a flowing robe of stiff white muslin which came down almost to the 
hem of the nightshirt. It was a motley little congregation that was 
gathered about her, but every member of it was in deadly earnest. 
Several of the girls with their clearly defined features, bright dark 
eyes, and, it must be added, superior clothing, suggested the proximity 
of the Ghetto, and these were following Matty’s performance with 
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especial eagerness. On the step at their feet was a red earthenware 
saucer, full of water, evidently the property of the pigeons, but bor- 
.towed now for a more serious purpose than that of cleanliness. Matty 
was proceeding to business. Her clear childish voice floated down 
to the spectator on the steps below between the clang and rattle of 
the passing tram-cars. ‘’Oo names this child, I say ?’ : 
‘I do,’ came in unhesitating response, and a little Jewish girl, 
larger, but probably not much older than Matty, and as clean and 
tidy as the latter was the reverse, stepped out of the circle. ‘ Yer 
can’t, Yenci—yer a Jew,’ was the shrill retort ; and the amateur parson, 
hugging the baby with quite unclerical fierceness, stepped back into 
a bodyguard of ragged Gentile boys. The altercation was short but 
decisive. There was a squaring up of small elbows and a flutter of 
diminutive skirts, for the little Jewish girl was one having authority 
in her own sphere, and more accustomed to command than to obey. 
But Matty had no time to fight. The ceremony must be gone 
on with, so administering a well-aimed cuff at her nearest boy cham- 
pion, she chose her own way out of the difficulty. ‘Florence shan’t 
‘ave no gawdmother’ she announced, with a studied iisolence which 
effectually reduced her adversary to silence, and drawing the saucer 
towards her she was about to proceed with that portion of the bap- 
tismal service which had impressed her infant imagination. At this 
point, however, the spectator of the little scene, who was almost 
as wise as he was kind, went swiftly down the steps and on his way 
unheeded. 

He was a hard-worked clergyman who gave a great portion of his 
time to befriending the children of that curious scum of London 
population which finds its temporary home in the meanest streets of 

. Spitalfields. Flotsam and jetsam floated up, for the most part from 
the provinces, to seek that refuge from law and order which, in spite 
of every effort of civilisation, still flourishes within a short walk of 
Liverpool Street Station. 

It was in such a street, where no self-respecting policeman dared 
to show his face, that some months ago this clergyman had first dis- 
covered Matty. He could find out nothing about her parents except 
that they were recent arrivals. The father had just met with a sudden 
and mysterious end, which made it possible to remove Matty and her 
mother, a poor feeble creature, who professed herself (though her 
sincerity was open to question) only too pleased to return to the 
respectable surroundings in which, according to her own story, she 
had passed her youth. Work was found for her, and help of every kind 
was freely given to a case which promised such satisfactory results. 
Of course, it was from the child that so much was hoped—and 
it was the child who seemed destined to be a disappointment. After 
nearly a year of unremitting effort on behalf of this waif of the streets, 
who set the whole social and charitable machinery of Spitalfields at 
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defiance, the majority of those interested in her case began to own 
themselves baffled. 

It was only her original discoverer who refused—though he had 
ample justification to the contrary—to be discouraged. The origin 
of Matty remained, as I have said, even to him a mystery, but with 
the origin of ‘Florence’ he was quite familiar. Had he not only 
yesterday bought this waxen beauty himself at a toyshop in 
Bishopsgate, and presented her to a little girl whom he had caught 
the previous evening flying in the confusion of despair towards the 
very street from which she had been so lately rescued? Matty, who 
slipped like an eel through the fingers of Sunday school teachers, 
whose irregular attendance at the County Council school was a subject 
of perpetual warfare between the authorities and her mother, yet 
chose occasionally to attend a little class conducted by some ladies 
from a neighbouring settlement with a view to catching the more 
irreclaimable of the infant population—ofispring for the most part of 
thieves and gaolbirds. Here the children were taught the elements 
of Christianity, to sew a seam, and their letters ; and the ladies, knowing 
their homes and the manner of their upbringing, sometimes found it 
desirable to search their small persons before they left, to make sure 
that they had carried away no portable property. Matty had been 
a member of the class before her attempted regeneration, and that 
she should continue fitfully to attend it, considering her improved 
social condition, was perhaps regrettable, but, on the other hand, 
that the wayward Matty should attend a class at all was in some sense 
@ gain. 

Two evenings ago, a sixpence which was to have been bestowed 
as a prize for good conduct was not to be found at the conclusion 
of the class. Suspicion fell upon Matty, who was relentlessly searched, 
even to her shoes and stockings, but in vain. Then one lady, still 
unconvinced, had boldly run her fingers through the tangled head, 
and there, knotted tight into a curl, was the missing coin. Matty’s 
early training, in spite of her mother’s repeated assertions that she 
had ‘always brought the child up respectable,’ had obviously been 
too much for her, but no doubt the fun of so skilfully eluding her 
elders had also been irresistible. ‘It weren’t the pennies I done it 
for,’ she gasped between spasmodic sobs of outraged pride, possibly 
of shame, and certainly of fury at having been outwitted. And the 
clergyman whom Matty ever afterwards called the ‘doll-parson,’ and 
whom she regarded with unhesitating confidence as her natural 
protector, believed her, for he maintained, in spite of her persistent 
revolt against discipline, that he had never discovered any bad instincts 
in his protégée. So he dried her eyes and escorted her home to an 
hysterical and ineffective mother whose pious expressions of vicarious 
repentance aroused in him the deepest suspicion. He was, however, 
after ten years’ work in the slums, an old-fashioned believer in the 
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strengthening and purifying influence of maternal responsibility ; 
so having gently but firmly explained to Matty the nature of her 
misdemeanour, he had comforted her with a wax baby nearly as large 
as herself and with a far completer wardrobe than the child had ever 
owned. 

This morning he had witnessed the firstfruits of his experiment ! 
As he went on his way he smiled to himself over Matty’s unexpected 
knowledge of the Sacrament of Baptism, scarcely justified by the 
limited amount of religious teaching she had consented to imbibe. 
He thought it quite uncertain whether she had ever been baptized 
herself—it was a point on which he doubted the mother’s veracity—but 
at least the child had been determined that ‘ Florence ’ should have a 
good start as a Christian with or without the assistance of a ‘ gawd- 
mother.’ Matty’s clerical friend also wondered how soon Yenci, the 
little Jewish girl whose sponsorship had been repudiated, would be 
‘even’ with Matty. His work led him constantly amongst the un- 
orthodox Jews, of a class which has a clever capacity for making 
the best of both worlds in the matter of philanthropy, as well as 
amongst those who, presumably converted to Christianity and cast 
out by their own community, are naturally dependent upon the charity 
of their Christian neighbours. He knew Yenci, whose parents belonged 
to the first class, and he knew that between the two little girls there 
existed a curious unacknowledged friendship, which had in it an 
element of rivalry. Matty’s originality and incomparable daring 
were occasionally useful to the group of Jewish children whose 
games Yenci organised, and whom she led through the streets of 
Spitalfields in search of adventure. And while Matty ‘sometimes 
joined in their games and picked up a smattering of Yiddish, and 
admired Yenci’s knowledge of the world, she was instinctively 
conscious that she herself as an English child and a Gentile held a 
superior position to the ‘alien,’ for Yenci’s parents were Polish Jews. 
If she did not understand anything of the religious differences, she 
had been quite quick enough to pick up a recognition of that dividing 
line which in the East-end is never forgotten even by the children, 
and to be convinced, as we have seen, that the little Jewish girl was no 
suitable ‘ gawdmother ’ for her Florence. 

That Matty’s incursions into the Ghetto were countenanced 
by the Jewish mothers was, perhaps, a point in the child’s favour, 
for no flagrant misdemeanour on the part of this Gentile scapegrace 
would have been tolerated for a moment. 

It was in the Jewish quarter that I first saw Matty, and it must 
be owned that our brief acquaintance began under rather discreditable 
circumstances. 

In a back street of Spitalfields, there is a small and unimposing 
edifice which, in the days when the silk looms were at work, and the 
flying shuttle could be heard through every open doorway, was used 
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as the French Huguenot Chapel. Here also John Wesley had thun. 
dered forth his message from the wooden pulpit, and now it is ‘ hired 
on lease,’ as a Jewish synagogue. On the winter afternoon on which 
I had strolled into it out of a mild curiosity to see its relics it had 9 
dark and dreary aspect. Its only occupant was a venerable bearded 
gentleman who might have sat for a portrait of his Father Abraham, 
He looked up for a moment to cast a hawk-like eye upon the intruder, 
but seeing that I was only occupied with the mural tablets erected 
by pious Huguenots and Wesleyans he bent again over the Torah and 
continued to mumble out the law. Presently from under the seat of 
a high wooden pew in which I had established myself to rest for a few 
moments, I became aware of a gentle shuffling sound which was 
followed by a cautious tug at my skirts. Looking down in nervous 
expectation of what should follow, I saw a small head of light yellow 
curls emerge, and a minute and grimy hand confidently clutched my 
skirt. A dirty little face, adorned with a wide grin and a pairof 
twinkling blue eyes, was raised to mine for a moment, while a tiny 
finger was pointed at the venerable figure bent over the desk. Then 
from somewhere near my feet was emitted a sound such as all boys 
and a few girls of every age and nationality can produce with the aid 
of two fingers to their lips. In this case it was certainly subdued, 
but Abraham raised his nose for a moment from his book and scowled 
terribly in my direction. 

Meantime a slight scuffle and the whisk of a ridiculous skirt, and the 
child, imp, or whatever it was, had reached the open doorway, and 
there was nothing to be seen but a pair of eyes dancing with mischief 
peering round the doorpost. Happily for me, since I felt myself 
left in an equivocal position, Abraham at that moment caught 
sight of the vanishing child in the doorway, and I left the building 
with what haste I could, and I trust with an unblemished character. 
It was a few days later that I saw Matty for the second time. Her 
friend the ‘doll-parson’ was strolling with me down Wentworth 
Street, when at a crowded corner we became aware of some obstruction 
to the traffic. A drayman with many sanguinary ejaculations had 
been forced to draw his powerful horses up short upon their haunches 
whilst in the middle of the roadway, under their very noses, was 
Matty—skipping. Indifferent alike to the epithets heaped upon her 
by the justly indignant drayman, and to the fact that those trampling 
iron hoofs were within a perilous distance of her bare toes, the child 
danced backwards and forwards over her rope with all the grace 
and dexterity which characterised her every movement. Up a by 
street a barrel-organ: was playing a popular waltz tune, and she skipped 
in time to the music, executing all sorts of intricate figures the while, 
with extraordinary precision. Suddenly she caught sight of us, and 
flinging down her bit of rope to be trampled on by the horses, she 
flew across the street, and clasping her friend’s hand with both her own 
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small ones she peered at me behind his back, jigging meantime up and 
down on her toes after the manner of young children. ‘ Yer the lady 
I ’ad larks with in the synagogue,’ she announced with the wide 
grin which was already familiar to me. I meekly acquiesced, and my 
acceptance of the position seemed to create a bond of nefarious fellow- 
ship between Matty and myself which for its brief duration was 
inexplicably flattering. 

‘ But you should see her dance,’ said the ‘ doll-parson ’ to me later, 
when he had been explaining the difficulties over Matty’s moral and 
mental education. He went on to tell me that he had already interested 
a theatrical friend in her. ‘But meantime she must go through the 
mill, poor little Matty.’ he added, ‘ and the mother’s the difficulty. ’ 

Yenci did not have to wait so very long for the occasion of ‘ being 
even’ with her rival. After the unlucky incident of the sixpence, a 
determined effort was made to reclaim Matty more efficiently. There 
was even some talk of getting her into a home for Waifs and Strays in 
the country, but the wiser amongst those interested in her welfare 


‘decided that the little girl could be best controlled through her 


affections. And there was no doubt that she clung with a curious but 
undeniable attachment to her comfortless home and to the foolish 
slovenly mother who varied in her maternal attitude between hys- 
terical demonstrations of tenderness and apathetic indifference. 

This attachment of Matty’s was regarded as a sign that the mother, 
according to her lights, was not after all such a bad one. Mrs. Power, 
as she chose to be called, never ceased to thank heaven for having 
‘remembered ’ the four other children who had been born to her and 
thus restricted her responsibilities; but she was never unkind to the 
child and fed her out of her wages and the money supplied to her with- 
out stint if also without discretion or management. It was at all 
events agreed—and here the ‘ doll-parson ’ was probably listened to— 
that without responsibilities at all, Mrs. Power would be a less edifying 
member of society. Meantime Matty conceived the deepest distrust 
of those kind and active ladies who had already deprived her of her 
mother’s society for the greater part of the day, and who now talked 
in their smooth gentle voices about the country. She did not know 
definitely what the ‘ country’ might mean—her irregular attendance 
at classes had never earned her the right to spend the day there—but 
it haunted her childish dreams as a pitiless inexorable waste devoid 
of houses or barrel-organs, or Yencis, or even mothers. So she was 
left at home, but Mrs. Power was seriously talked to, and al] the 
philanthropic and political batteries of Spitalfields were let loose 
upon the couple. As a consequence Matty, for a brief space, came 
to the Provided schools with amazing regularity, and her mother was 
even induced to take her to church on two consecutive Sundays. 

In these days, when the condition of our infant population has 
become very properly one of the most important of economic questions 
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in England, and legislation is busy with the protection of the children 
of the poor, it is not to be supposed that their interests will escape 
the contamination of party feeling. In the opening months of this 
year of grace 1908, the needs of the underfed and necessitous school- 
children and the desirability of the long-suffering ratepayer ministering 
to these needs without the investigation demanded by voluntary 
contributors, has become a popular warcry of the Progressive Socialists, 
Yenci’s father owned a small newspaper shop and was something of a 
politician, so Yenci heard a good deal of the sufferings of the Gentile 
children, and of the activity of the Socialists on their behalf, as opposed 
to the voluntary fund inaugurated by the County Council. Therefore one 
Friday afternoon, when she was doing her mother’s shopping in Mid- 
dlesex Street, and caught sight of Matty dodging between the avenues 
of barrows, diving under stalls, and pausing in her swallow-like flight 
to gaze lovingly at a fine array of penny toys, she deliberately ap- 
proached her. One of Yenci’s arms was thrust through a ring of 
bread, and under the other she clasped a piece of cheese in a news- 
paper. Holding them both out invitingly to Matty, she said in her 
slow difficult Hnglish, ‘Have a bite, you ne-cess-i-tous child.’ The 
little Jewess had got her long word quite correctly, and it impressed 
Matty, who had certainly never heard it before, as quite the worst 
insult which had ever been addressed to her. Yenci had fled and 
was lost in the crowd before she had recovered herself sufficiently 
to retaliate. So she went home and thought about it, and decided 
that she hated Jews and was very glad she had not allowed Yenci 
to be Florence’s godmother ; but, after the fashion of children, a 
certain shame held her from asking an explanation of the word of any 
older person. 

It was on Monday morning, just as school was over, that a 
strange gentleman appeared in Matty’s classroom. The children 
were just forming up into a double line to march out, and the 
visitor swept the little ranks with an eager and critical eye. 
Almost instantly he singled out Matty’s drooping forlorn little 
figure, pale grubby face, and untidy head of hair. Who, indeed, 
who saw Matty in school could associate her with the child, in- 
stinct with life and gaiety, dancing joyously in the midst of a busy 
thoroughfare, dodging through the street solitary or with an army 
of adventurous spirits behind her, or conducting a religious ceremony 
upon the steps of the church? ‘ That child should be on the list,’ he 
said severely ; and Matty, filled with nameless apprehension, shivered 
and looked smaller than ever. Teacher appeared doubtful. ‘Our 
Care Committee knows all about her,’ she replied suavely; ‘any 
member of it will tell you the little girl is small for her age, but she 
is not underfed.’ But the visitor was not satisfied. ‘If that child 
is not necessitous,’ he said, ‘ I never saw one that was.’ The children 
had begun to move now, and Matty was near enough to hear the 
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dreaded word. Her small frame shook with a very access of rage, and, 
her manners being still sadly primitive, she put out a pink tongue at 
the offender as she passed him. But this was an act of insubordination 
which could not be passed over, for the sake of teacher’s pride, and a 
firm hand was laid on the skinny little shoulder and Matty was with- 
drawn from the ranks while her companions marched on to the open 
door and liberty. ‘What did you have for ‘breakfast, little girl?’ 
inquired the stranger, seizing his opportunity; and Matty, whose 
mother had overslept herself and who had consequently come to 
school on nothing better than a crust filched from the cupboard, 
answered unhesitatingly, ‘Ot cross buns and treacle,’ that being the 
most sumptuous fare which rose at the moment before her mental 
vision. Teacher smiled grimly, and Matty, with a determined wriggle, 
freed herself from the detaining hand and was gone like a streak of 
lightning. Outside the school gates she ran straight into her friend the 
‘doll-parson.’ He was a kind, comforting sort of person who always 
seemed to be on hand when the child wanted him, and she clung round 
his knees, pouring out a torrent of inarticulate indignation in which 
‘black gentleman,’ entreaties not to be taken away, and the portentous 
word ‘ cessitous’ alone reached him. As it happened, he was an 
active member of the Care Committee, and was now on his way to 
interview the representative of the Underfed Children’s Sub- 
Committee of the London Education Committee, and Matty found 
a ready comforter. 

‘Necessitous? Why, of course you’re not. Splendid feed this morn- 
ing, hadn’t you ? ’ ‘Ot cross buns and treacle,’ murmured a quavering 
little voice into his neck, whilst a damp face was pressed against his 
well-starched collar. ‘Of course, of course,’ said her protector 
soothingly, ‘and when I’ve talked to that black gentleman, we'll go 
and have some dinner together.’ 

So the only result of political intervention in this instance was that 
Matty was thoroughly pauperised for that day, and given a dinner 
which might have compensated for several omitted breakfasts. When 
it was over, a confession had to be made, for Matty was developing a 
sense of honour. ‘It wasn’t ’ot cross buns and treacle,’ came in @ 
hoarse whisper, whilst the ‘ doll-parson’ was aware that two bright 
eyes were peering at him through some grubby little fingers ; ‘ but I 
thought as the black gentleman ’d tike me away.’ ‘ All right, Matty,’ 
he responded, ‘but I think next time we'll call it a crust "—and 
Matty turned very pink and giggled with some decent discomfiture. 

When she recounted her adventures to her mother in the evening, 
she met with rather scant sympathy. 

“Well, if they’re goin’ to give you a free breakfast,’ she queried 
fretfully, for Mrs. Power had been listening to some discussion amongst 
her neighbours, ‘ why should J git up early? And now the parson’s 
give yer dinner, and soon it’ll be supper, and there'll be gold: plate 
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p'raps, and everythin’ else, an’ wot I say is, wot’s the use of us pore 
mothers frettin’ ourselves ? ’ 

There was undeniably some truth in Mrs. Power’s self-exculpation, 
but when a lady on the Care Committee interviewed her next morning 
on the subject of Matty’s breakfast, which they knew to be amply 
provided for, she wept into a corner of her apron and said the ‘ child 
was that dainty there was no pleasin’ ’er, and she was never ’ungry of 
a@ mornin’—never.’ Here also she was not far from the truth, for a 
delicate child who lives and sleeps with her mother in a room eight . 
feet square, the window of which is kept hermetically sealed all the 
twenty-four hours round, is not likely to be ‘’ungry of a mornin’.’ 

‘I don’t think the woman is altogether to blame,’ said the same 
lady in relating the incident to me a little later. ‘ The child is really 
unmanageable. I am afraid she will come to no good.’ ‘ You see, 
she’s a genius,’ said I, ‘ and we know that geniuses cannot submit to 
ordinary limitations.’ The lady looked at me in pained bewilder- 
ment. ‘ You have never worked amongst the poor, have you ?’ she 
asked tolerantly, and I was forced to admit that I had not... . 

It being understood that I was interested in the dramatic efforts 
of children in the East-end, I received, towards the end of February, 
a very kind invitation to an entertainment at the Jewish Night School. 
The mild weather had given place temporarily to a biting north-east 
wind which swept clean the drab streets of Spitalfields, effectually 
banishing the children from their most familiar playground. Some 
forty or fifty of them had found a cheerful refuge between the blue- 
washed walls of the Night School, which is conducted by two Christian 
ladies for the benefit of children of less orthodox Jewish parents. Like 
Yenci, they came out of the strange foreign settlement which lies so 
near to the heart of London, and they were chattering an almost in- 
comprehensible mixture of Yiddish and broken English as fast as their 
little tongues could wag. Matty and Yenci had apparently decided 
to let bygones be bygones—at all events, the latter had brought Matty, 
possibly as a peace offering, to the entertainment. This was to be a 
‘ show-off’ night. A Band of Hope address was to be given by a curate, 
who, an enthusiastic member of the Temperance Society, found himself 
confronted with the difficulty that it is impossible for Jewish children 
to be total abstainers, since the offices of their religion demand the 
occasional use of wine. However, the Band of Hope is always a con- 
venient peg on which to hang an entertainment for the young, and on 
this occasion it was to have the merit of originality since the children 
themselves were to provide the performance. It was a cheerful room, 
and well warmed and lighted; the walls were hung with coloured 
prints from the Graphic, from the Yiddish illustrated papers, and— 
which was remarkable in a Jewish night school—one large illuminated 
text: ‘Christ Jesus came into the World to Save Sinners.’ The 
question of conversion with its heavy responsibilities naturally does 
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not arise in the Night School. The Jewish children are supposed to be 
taught nothing of Christ until they are thirteen, by which time they 
are considered competent to decide upon their own religion, But, as 
I have said, the parents of these children, though they may attend the 
synagogue and keep holy the Sabbath, are distinctly lax, and they 
have raised no objection to the sweet and: simple statement on the 
wall. I found myself wondering what it might convey to these little 
souls who, according to their own tradition, had so recently been 
fetched by an angel from the Jewish treasury, where since the creation 
of the world they had lain awaiting their incarnation. The pre- 
ternatural wisdom of some of the faces seemed to make the tradition 
comprehensible. There were five rows of children, the majority girls, 
but at the back there was one form full of boys—shy, self-conscious, 
snuffling little boys, amongst whom there was a constant circulation 
of one grimy pocket-handkerchief. They were all nicely dressed, 
boys and girls alike, even to the very poorest ; most of them in close 
woollen caps and knitted jerseys, and they had more colour in their 
clothes than is usual with London children. 

Matty, with her peculiar grin of good fellowship, dragged a wooden 
stool close to my side, and hugging ‘ Florence’ tightly in her arms, 
settled herself down as a mere spectator. For once her face shone 
with cleanliness and her hair had been carefully combed so that the 
curls stood out in a perfect bush round her head. Her pinafore and 
Florence’s robe, however, had alike escaped the wash-tub, and were a 
good match to the boys’ handkerchief. She deliberately spelt over the 
text to herself, repeating the last word with quite unnecessary em- 
phasis. Sinners. A very devil-may-care twinkle leapt to her eyes as 
they swept the rows of Jewish children in front of her, and it is to be 
feared she did not apply the word personally. ‘ Florence shan’t ’ave 
no gawdmother,’ she murmured triumphantly ; she knew now how right 
she had been. Fortunately, Yenci was absorbed in marshalling her 
forces in the front row, and did not heed the challenge. The pro- 
ceedings opened with the Lord’s Prayer, that ancient Jewish form of 
supplication, from which the clause introduced by Him Who came 
to save sinners was not on this occasion omitted: ‘ Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against us.’ 

It is a consoling reflection that, whatever the condition of distress 
in Spitalfields, the Jewish children, owing to the good management of 
their mothers, are usually well enough fed to be in high spirits, and the 
curate who delivered a most careful address to them on the amount 
of money spent on drink in England found his hands full this evening. 
The intelligent and vociferous interest which these children displayed 
in statistics was overwhelming ; but our gratification received some- 
thing of a shock presently, when, in response to a question as to why 
they should be happy to belong to a Band of Hope, a forest of small 
hands was waved, followed by an almost unanimous shout of ‘ Because 
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it costs less money, sir.’ The curate, dismayed by so Israelitish an 
argument, changed the conversation by asking the little girls if they 
knew why they sat in front and always came before the boys. Here 
was Matty’s opportunity. She was a little tired of her superior posi- 
tion as an outsider to this company of ‘ sinners,’ and in the question 
of drink and money she was wholly uninterested ; but here was some- 
thing that she knew about, and her skinny arm shot up unhesitatingly, 
‘ We’s bigger,’ cried the shrill voice of the imp, ‘ we’se better, and 
we’se more important.’ The dissentient murmur from the back bench 
was calmed by the curate’s explanation that boys have to earn money. 
‘ Garn,’ retorted the shrill little voice at my elbow, while Yenci in the 
front row politely explained that girls also were sometimes expected to 
contribute to the family purse. The curate retired after this, and the 
serious business of the evening, from the children’s point of view, 
began. Two mites in blue pinafores ascended the platform and sang 
a hoarse little duet about cooking and baking with admirable dramatic 
action. Jewish children are not shy, and there was much competition 
during the evening for the part of performer. Matty continued to 
sit apart and apparently entranced. Yenci, as mistress of the cere- 
monies, was in her element. She had a good memory, and chose her 
subordinates well, and the lady who had previously coached them had 
the wisdom to leave her full control for the evening, while she devoted 
her own energies to the piano. 

The contrast between the two children struck me that evening as 
significant. The one was a born leader, a veritable Napoléon amongst 
her fellows, competent, well ordered, recognising herself as a small 
but not unimportant member of a chosen if persecuted people. Matty, 
on the other hand, was above all things an individualist, an adven- 
turess, ready to fight for her own hand or, still better, her own amuse- 
ment, but incapable of submitting to discipline or of identifying her- 
self with her fellows. Looking at the two together, it seemed to me 
possible to understand the steady growth and consolidation of the 
Jewish Colony in East London, and the lack of resistance in the 
shifting Gentile population of Spitalfields. 

Yenci and three younger girls had just finished waving immense 
Union Jacks above their heads and singing a patriotic song about the 
‘Red, White, and Blue,’ which lost something of its point from the 
fact that they were none of them of British extraction, when Matty 
suddenly leapt to her feet. Still clutching ‘Florence,’ she made her 
way up to the platform. ‘ Please, teacher, may I sing?’ The lady 
knew little or nothing of Matty’s capacities, and the programme 
should by now havé been finished; but it was impossible for 
anyone who was human to resist the little flushed eager face and 
the sparkling eyes. So Matty climbed on to the platform, and 
with great aplomb she sang a little song about ‘ Dirty Tommy — 
unaccompanied, since nobody had ever heard it before. It was a 
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funny crooning, rather unintelligible little song, and seemed to 
have some connection with her own grubby pinafore. 

But presently the lady at the piano struck some chords, and Matty, 
kicking off her shoes, began to dance. Surely she’ had never danced, 
in Spitalfields at all events, as she danced that night. This minute 
atom of humanity became the embodiment of life and movement, 
in complete abandonment apparently to a sensation of pure joie 
de vivre. It was not merely the naturally joyous dance of child- 
hood ; the steps were intricate, and presently, tossing her doll to 
Yenci in the front row, she tore off her pinafore, and holding it above 
her head as a scarf, she danced with all the grace and finish of 
a professional. The little boys giggled—but that is only a way boys 
have of pretending that they are not impressed—and the girls sat spell- 
bound. Watching her, I could feel no doubt in my mind that the 
child had been very carefully trained in that mysterious past out of 
which she came, and of which she could or would tell us nothing. 

Quite suddenly she stopped, leaped lightly off the platform, and 
running to Yenci, who was too astonished to move, she snatched 
‘Florence ’ from her. ‘I likes yer, Yenci,’ she exclaimed breathlessly ; 
* but you know yer a sinner, and Florence can’t have no gawdmother’ ; 
and with that parting shot, and without another word to any of us, she 
was gone like a flash into the night. 

For a few moments we were all paralysed by the suddenness of her 
movements, and it was with a conscious effort that we rose to our feet 
to conclude the evening with the National Anthem and a hymn of 
suitable selection. The Jewish children, from whom Matty might 
with advantage have learned good manners, said good-night very 
prettily to the ladies, and then a little deputation, headed by Yenci, 
came to invite me to attend a much grander entertainment to be given 
by them in a big hall the following week, and for which this had been 
in some sense a rehearsal. Influenced largely, I must admit, by the 
hope of seeing Matty dance again, I accepted. ‘She will be there, 
won’t she?’ I inquired of one of the ladies afterwards. The lady 
smiled enigmatically, and shrugged her shoulders. ‘No one knows,’ 
she said ; ‘ but I'll try to catch her. Poor little girl,’ she added rather 
sadly, ‘ I doubt if we are doing her much good.’ 

‘But Mr. B——’ (naming the doll-parson) ‘has some scheme for 
her, has he not?’ I inquired hopefully. The lady smiled again, this 
time with evident amusement. ‘I believe so,’ she replied briefly. 
“We have all had schemes for Matty.’ 









And next week I was doomed to disappointment. The morning 
after the entertainment at the night school Matty and her mother had 
disappeared, bag and baggage, and no trace of them has yet been 
found. It is, of course, a way they have in Spitalfields, but those of 
us who had known the little girl, even those to whom she had been 
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most troublesome, feel a chill sense of loss and depression. The ‘ doll. 
parson’ is furious, but he knows now that he was justified in his deep 
distrust of Mrs. Power. ‘ That woman has stolen a march upon us, 
and has gone to turn the child’s talent to account—somewhere,’ he 
declares ; ‘ but I shall find her.’ 

Will he ? I wonder. He is of course an optimist, or he could not 
have worked for ten years in the East-end, and yet refuse to. be dis- 
couraged. It seems to me that Matty literally danced out of our lives 
as she did out of the Night School that cold February evening—danced 
away from order and discipline and all those limitataons of which she 
had such an instinctive terror. Just as there are nymphs of the wood 
and stream who occasionally lose their way amongst us mortals, so 
perhaps there may be spirits of the pavement, mischievous elfin — 
creatures who cannot be fitted into the scheme of our later civilisation. 
As such I shall always think of Matty, but meantime the harsher 
realities of life cannot be ignored, and her friends are searching dili- 
gently. The ‘ doll-parson ’ has an immovable conviction that we shall 
find her next winter upon the boards of the pantomime. It is possible, 
and it is even more possible that some day we may flock to see a 
dancer of European reputation ; but she will no longer be Matty of 


Spitalfields. 
Rosse M. BraD.ey. 














A BELGIAN POET OF YESTERDAY 


CHARLES VAN LERBERGHE 


WueEn the star of a new poet presents itself to the vision of mankind, 
it comes, like new stars of another kind, but slowly into general accept- 
ance. Those who interest themselves in its appearance are at first 
but few ; and skilled though they may be by long training to estimate 
its gravity, brilliancy, and probable duration, they are, as a rule, shy 
in committing themselves to any definite prediction as to its exact 
magnitude or importance. Now and then some more daring literary 
astronomer has the courage to leave the beaten track and, confiding 
in his own judgment and careless of what the world at large may say, 
calls aloud from the housetops to a possibly incredulous audience that 
he has seen such a star, and that any who concern themselves with 
such celestial apparitions may see what he has seen if only they will 


. take the trouble to turn their eyes in the direction to which he points. 


Such is the course which M. Maurice Maeterlinck has taken in 
drawing attention to Charles von Lerberghe, a Belgian poet of yester- 
day, whose name was all but unknown out of his own country until 
the sympathies of so distinguished an authority in literature were 
enlisted in his cause,' and one who, even since then, must, so far as 
Great Britain generally is concerned, be ranked amongst the un- 
appreciated and unread. Yet in Lerberghe we have a writer of poems 
of a kind unknown before his day in any European tongue. He 
should need no herald : a lover of true poetry has but to stumble by 
some chance upon his work to find that he has walked into a land 
like that portrayed in a few telling words by our late Laureate, 


Where no man comes, 
Or hath come since the making of the world-— 


a land of fresh and romantic poetry into which humanity, as we 
understand it, has as yet made no rude entrance—a land where Eve, 
the one really human thing that meets our gaze, is human only in 
her vast and inseparable sympathy with all that is around her ; with 
the breath of flowers that bloom and die as mortals will; with the 
ie shadows that steal from rock and tree when the sun is going 
1 Vers et Prose, December 1905. 
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down, that shape themselves in her eyes into phantom forms that 
play at a weird hide-and-seek which only ends when night has cast 
its blackness upon the earth ; with the mist-white vapours of a dawn 
that is a living thing; with the plashing of far-off waters that are 
full of strange melody to ears but new-attuned to comprehend their | 
message ; with the beauty of stars that are alive ; a land where bloom, 
and shadow, and dawn, and the murmuring sounds of wave and wind, 
and even the light that dances in the hush of the summer noon, are 
looked on only as the comrades and the sisters of the newly created 
first woman in Paradise—she that has not yet learned to know of 
decay or of death—and who greets everything that Nature has set 
about her as the sharers with herself of an ever-joyous life, which, so 
far as she has to do with it, is troubled only with vague yearnings for 
a something as yet but whispered to her in her sleep—voiced now by 
glittering angel forms, and now by some shadowy bird, or flame, that 
flits before her, calling her to follow it through dim-lit woods into 
some untravelled domain beyond the shifting mearings of which lies 
@ promised land which she knows of but from the recollection of her 
dreams. 

The author of this poetic creation La Chanson d’Eve has been 
recognised, as Maeterlinck reminds us, by some persons who have 
made literature their study ; and some notable writers of poetry, such 
as Henri de Regnier, Verhaeren, Moréas, Gustave Kahn, Francis 
Jammes, and others, hold him in high esteem. To the public at large 
he is simply unknown—a result possibly to be attributed to the fact 
that his first published collection of poems, Entrevisions, full of charm- 
ing pieces though it be, was issued in a very limited edition, and has 
since become extremely scarce—the poet himself having been one of 
those characters rare in our days, who shunned rather than sought 
publicity, preferring the calm and isolation of a remote and old-world 
village in the Ardennes which he had made his home, to the blaze and 
notoriety of general acclamation which would certainly have been his 
had he chosen to adopt the more modern methods of many of the 
writers of to-day. 

For all that, he is a poet that appeals most strongly to humanity. 
The unexpected freshness of his diction, and its generally translucent 
simplicity, have in them an attractiveness and beauty which a culti- 
vated mind cannot resist ; while the rhythmical and satisfying swing 
of his verse raises him far above the level of all other French writers 
with whose works we are familiar in these times. 

It is possibly owing to his Belgian nationality that he seems to 
set at naught the palpably artificial restrictions imposed in the matter 
of rhyme by the more correct French school ; and so we find instances 
of such rhymes as these: ‘ exultants’ with ‘faons,’ ‘danse’ with 
‘ silence,’ ‘ mots’ with ‘ virginaux,’ ‘ réves’ with ‘ se lévent,’ ‘ sein’ 
with ‘ jasmin,’ ‘ attend’ with ‘ blancs,’ ‘ espace’ with ‘ passe,’ ‘ j’en- 
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tends ’ with ‘ vivant,’ and many others of a like kind. But his leaping 
‘the rotten pales of prejudice ’ in this respect seems to mark his work 
with that stamp of taking unconventionality which, when accompanied 
by genuine indications of genius, has been welcomed by the many in 
every age although perhaps here and there condemned by the few. 

' La Chanson d@ Eve, consisting, in its subdivisions, of ‘ Premiéres 
Paroles,’ ‘La Tentation,’ ‘La Faute,’ and ‘ Crépuscule,’ is the poem 
of our Earthly Paradise. Had the early chapters of the Book of Genesis 
never been written, we would not have had the chef-d’auvre of the 
Belgian poet ; but one may look in vain through its quasi-mythological 
prototype for any suggestion of the luminous atmosphere of poetry 
into which this genuinely inspired writer has thrown his picture of 
humanity at the moment of its waking. 

His opening words, which form the first poem of the volume, are, 
as it were, an apologia for his treatment of the theme ; and in their 
simple but direct expression of his aims and language they give one 
a key to much that follows, and that too in a form which of itself 
puts the writer in the very forefront of the French poets of to-day. 

Je voudrais te la dire, 

Dans la simplicité claire 

De mon bonheur, 

Sans une image, sans une fleur, 
En n’y mélant que la lumiére 

Et lair ot je respire. 

Je voudrais te la dire, 

Ma premiére chanson, 

Presque les livres closes, 

Et comme si, tous deux, nous songions 
La méme chose, 

En le méme sourire. * 

Avec des mots 

Si frais, si virginaux, 

Avec des mots, si purs, 

Qu’ ils tremblent dans l’azur, 

Et semblent dits, 

Pour la premiére fois au paradis.* 

To render into English a poem of such delicate texture without 
rubbing off much of the softness of its original bloom, is a task perhaps 
beyond the reach of our language. Yet the attempting of the im- 
possible will always have its attraction; and with considerable 
diffidence I have ventured to translate it and a few of the other pieces 
which are quoted below. 

Fain would I sing my song to you 
In the plain simple way 
My happy nature bids me to— 
In artless roundelay— 
Weaving therewith no image and no flower, 
Beyond the light and air I breathe this hour. 


? Reproductions and translations by permission of La Société du Mercure de France. 
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Fain would I sing this song to you, 
The first of all mine own, 
With mouth half-closed—as though we two, 
We two together all alone, 
Were dreaming the one dream that for a while 
Shaped on our slumbering lips the selfsame smile. 


Words would I interlace, 
Unworn and virgin-fair, 
The pureness of whose new-born grace 
Would tremble at the air— 
And in their freshness seem to rise 
New-coined from Paradise. 


The spirit in which the whole work is conceived is further illus- 


trated in the author’s own way by another pretty piece in his ‘ Pre- 
lude,’ beginning : 

De mon mystérieux voyage 

Je ne t’ai gardé qu’une image, 

Et qu’une chanson, les voici : 

Je ne t’apporte pas de roses, 

Car je n’ai pas touché aux choses, 

Elles aiment & vivre aussi. 


Heroine though she be of La Chanson d Eve, Eve is in this poetical 
work not so much the first woman, as we are wont to regard her, as 


she is the embodiment of universal maidenhood and of the gathered 
souls of all womankind at the moment of its first recognition of a 
dawning life that is filled with mysterious possibilities, and which 
rebels, with the true instincts of child-nature, against any suggestion 
of control arising between it and the full enjoyment of its due share 
in the earthly beauty that reigns around in Paradise. It is in such 
a setting that the following poem is framed : 


Par cette porte de lumiére 

Que m’ont entr’ouverte mes mains, 
Comment, moi, fille de la terre, 
Saurai-je trouver mon chemin ? 
Elle est impénétrable, et close, 

Et toute obscure encore de roses. 


Mais comme je parle en mon coeur, 
Mes bras levés entre les branches, 
Avec le calme et la lenteur 

D’une chose qu’on fait en songe, 
J’ouvre et détache, fleur & fleur, 
Tout le voile de roses blanches. 


Et voici pile, et peu & peu 
Merveilleuse d’espace bleu, 

Entre mes hautes mains d’oii tombe 
Le voile de ce jour mortel, 

Naitre immense fleur du ciel, 
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Maeterlinck speaks of it in terms of unstinted eulogy : 


Connaissez-vous, parmi les poémes de tous les temps et de tous les pays, parmi 
les plus exquises choses que nous ont laissées les Grecs, les Orientaux et les 
Anglais, ces maitres de la grice insaisissable, connaissez-vous beaucoup de 
morceaux d’un jet aussi pur, aussi naturel, aussi bienfaisant, aussi parfait et 
aussi féerique ? 

En tout cas, il me semble qu’il y a 14 un chashotoment et comme un silence 
lyrique, une musique, une voix, une qualité de son que nous n’avions pas encore 
entendus dans notre poésie frangaise. 


The main poem, which is itself made up of a series of connected 
poetical pieces, opens on the first morning of the world. 


C’est le premier matin du monde. 
Comme une fleur confuse exhalée de la nuit, 
Au souffle nouveau qui se léve des ondes, 
Un jardin bleu s’épanouit. 


Tout s’y confond encore et tout s’y méle, 
Frissons de feuilles, chants d’ oiseaux, 
Glissements d’ailes, 
Sources qui sourdent, voix des airs, voix des eaux, 
Murmure immense ; 
Et qui pourtant est du silence. . . . 


A little later comes the command, different, it is true, from the 
original as found in the Mosaic account, but full of beauty and poetic 
colouring : 
: Le Seigneur a dit & son enfant : 

Va, par le clair jardin innocent 

Des anges, ot brillent les pommes 

Et les roses. Il est & toi. C’est ton royaume. 
Mais ne cueille des choses 

Que la fleur ; 

Laisse le fruit aux branches, 

N’approfondis pas le bonheur. 


Ne cherche pas & connaitre 
Le secret de la terre 
Et lenigme des étres. ... . 


But the Eve of van Lerberghe, child of nature that she is, is hardly 
framed to realise the importance of the ‘dread command.’ The only 
God she sees is in the brightness of day’s light, in the flowering of the 
flowers, in the voice of the stream and of the birds. God’s breath is, 
for her, in the perfume of the young springtide ; His raiment only in 
the comely things of earth with which she is surrounded ; and yet so 
beautifully is all her dreamy attitude expressed that there is nowhere 
to be found—at least, in the earlier portion of the poem—so much 
as even a suggestion of irreverence in oe language in which she herself 
opens her childlike mind. 
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In harmony with such a conception is the exquisite poem which 
follows. 
L’aube blanche dit & mon réve : 
Eveille toi, le soleil luit. 
Mon ame écoute, et je souléve 
Un peu mes paupiéres vers lui. 


Un rayon de lumiére touche 

La pile fleur de mes yeux bleus ; 
Une flamme éveille ma bouche, 
Un souffle éveille mes cheveux. 


Et mon Ame, comme une rose 
Tremblante, lente, tout le jour, 
S’éveille & la beauté des choses, 
Comme mon cceur 4 leur amour. 


Il n’est rien qui ne m’émerveille ! 
Et je dis en mon rire d’or: 

Je suis une enfant qui s’éveille 
Jusqu’au moment oii Dieu |’endort. 


The pale dawn to my dream it says : 
* Awake, the sun doth rise.’ 

My soul it hears, and to his face 
I lift my languid eyes. 

As on a flower, a sunbeam dips 
Upon my watchet eyes ; 

A flame it stirs my drowsy lips, 
A breeze my hair unties. 


And my soul, as a rose on a wind-swayed tree, 
Through the long day’s joyous call 

Awakes to the beauty of all I see, 
As my heart to a love of all. 


Yet naught of wonder on me breaks ; 
My lips their smile still keep ; 

I wake but as the child that wakes 
Till God may send her sleep. 


Some other pieces full of a rare and striking poetic charm must 
be passed unquoted. Eve has now come to look upon the streams, 
and even the rain, as her sisters, and with them as with sisters she 
holds converse, troubled in heart at what appears to be their trouble. 
Not long after, a deeper shadow seems to pass across her life of joyous- 
ness, and whispering voices invade the tranquillity of her living dream. 


La Poussiére m’a dit: Tu es poussiére, 
Et tu es impure ; 

Dieu t’a pétrie de chair et de sang, 
De limon et de fange. 


Mais ils m’ont dit, mes Anges : 
N’écoute pas la voix du Démon, 

Tu es l’innocence et la fleur de la terre, 
Et sa virginale chanson. 
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This subdivision ends with the coming down of the angel of the 
Morning Star, who, approaching Eve as she dreams amid the falling 
petals, calls to her : 

‘ Viens, lui dit-il, je te montrerai 
Les beaux vallons et les bois secrets 
Oi vivent encore, en d’autres réves, 
Les esprits subtils 
De la terre.’ 


The second part of the work, ‘ La Tentation,’ begins in the silence 
that comes with closing day. Yet the silence is not complete: 


Une plainte expira, puis un soupir d’amour. 


The whole of this division is a picture of mere nature, in which 
drawing, colouring, and perspective are blended by a master hand 
with so true and direct a touch of surprising art as to present a balanced 
composition which most assuredly justifies M. Maeterlinck in all that 
he has said of its author. A word-picture which hangs, as it were, 
‘on the line’ in this@ection will best explain what I seek to convey. 


Dans son jardin caché de roses et de silence 
Lente et close elle avance, 
Le front las et penché. 


Si lente elle va qu’il semble qu’elle sommeille ; 
Non, elle veille ; méme elle voit : 

Elle regarde, de ses yeux sombres, 

Les fleurs du soleil oi ses pieds blancs, 

Ici, s’arrétent au bord d’une ombre. 


‘ Qui vient ?’ dit-elle—Elle songe, elle attend. 
Mais ombre approche lentement, . . . 


Mais doucement elle se dit : - 

‘Tl est divin; qui vient ainsi 

Comme le souffle oii se cache l’arime, 
Comme le fleur ou se cache le fruit.’ 


Elle sourit, et songe encore ; 

‘Comme la douce et profonde nuit.’ 
Une voix appelle, une bouche approche. 
‘Comme !’Amour et le Bonheur.’ 

Sa téte s’incline sous la bouche, 

Et ses longs chéveux touchent 

La Terre en fleur. 


She listens trembling, and asks: 


Est-ce son souffle dont je frissonne 
En ce soir d’or, qui repand en ma chair 
Le rire infini de la blonde mer ? 


And later, beside the streams of Eden, she sleeps and dreams. 
Waking, she beholds ‘ un jeune dieu,” 
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Sa main blanche appuyée 

A cet arbre aux fruits d’or, 

Dont l’approche est fatale et l’atteinte 
Mortelle.... 


Her human heart goes out to him: she calls him her ‘ bien-aimé’ ; 
and the poem which follows—the outcome of her newborn, soul- 
absorbing passion—is, unless I am much mistaken, the most exquisite 
and tender love poem to be found in all French literature. 


Pardonne-moi, 6 mon Amour, 

Si mes yeux pleins de toi ne te voient pas encore, 
Si je m’éveille en ta splendeur, 

Sans la comprendre, comme une fleur 

S’éveille dans l’aurore ; 


Pardonne-moi si mes yeux aujourd’hui 
Ne te distinguent de la lumiire, 

S’ils ne séparent ton sourire 

De leurs pleurs éblouis. 


Pardonne-moi, si je t’écoute 

Sans t’entendre, et ne sais pas 

Si c’est toi, mon amour, qui parles, 
Ou mon cceur qui gémit tout bas ; 


Pardonne-moi, si tes paroles 

Autour de mes oreilles volent ; 
Comme des chants dans les airs bleus, 
Ou Laile du vent dans mes cheveux. 


Pardonne-moi, si je te touche 

Dans le soleil, ou si ma bouche, 

En souriant, sans le savoir, 
T’atteint dans la fraicheur du soir ; 
Pardonne-moi, si je crois étre 

Prés de toi-méme oi tu n’es pas, 
Si je te cherche, lorsque peut-étre 
C’est toi qui reposes dans mes bras. 


Forbear to chide, oh ! Love of mine, 

If mine eyes filled with thee of thee lose sight, 
If I awake amidst thy dazzling power, 
And know it not, even as the flower 

That wakes when it is light— 


Forbear to chide, if these poor eyes to-day 
Confound thee with the light of sunny years, 
And mark no difference ’twixt thy radiant smile 

And their own blinding tears— 


Forbear to chide, when that I drink thy words 
Uncomprehending, if I nothing know, 

An it be thou, sweetheart, that speak’st with me, 
Or my heart moaning low— 
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Forbear to chide, if what thou say’st to me 
Float round my raptured ears unceasingly, 
Like some wild song that thrills the azured air, 
Or the wind’s pinions beating in my hair— 
Forbear to chide, if my hand slips 
To thine in sunlight, or my lips, 
Smiling yet all unknowing why, 
Touch thine when freshening twilight ’s nigh. 
Forbear to chide, if 1 in dreams have power 
To think thee near me, where thou hast no place— 
Or haply seek thee at the very hour 
When thou’rt at rest within mine arm’s embrace. 


Twilight, night, dawn, and day, have been from Homer’s time to 
our own the themes upon which writers of poetry have lavished their 
descriptive powers and choicest verse; but one may doubt if any 
writer of French before van Lerberghe has ever surpassed the weird 
and shadowy beauty of the delicate vignette which follows : 


Quand vient le soir, 
Des cygnes noirs, 
Ou des fées sombres 
Sortent des fleurs, des choses, de nous : 
Ce sont nos ombres. 


Elles avancent ; le jour recule ; 
Elles vont dans le crépuscule, 
D’un mouvement glissant et lent 
Elles s’assemblent, elles s’appellent, 
Se cherchent sans bruit, 
Et toutes ensemble, 
De leurs petites ailes, 
Font la grande nuit. 
Mais l Aube dans l’eau 
S’éveille et prend son grand flambeau. 
Puis elle monte, 
En ré%e monte, et peu & peu, 
Sur les ondes elle éléve 
Sa téte blonde, 
Et ses yeux bleus. 
Aussitét, en fuite furtive, 
Les ombres s’esquivent, 
On ne sait oi. 
Est-ce dans eau ? Est-ce sous terre ? 
Dans une fleur? Dans une pierre ? 
Est-ce dans nous ? 
On ne sait pas. Leurs ailes closes 
Enfin reposent 
Et c’est matin. 


When evening cometh on, 
Black-plumed swan 
And fairy forms of sombre hue 
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Steal from the flowers, from us, from all we see: 
And these our shadows be. 


They lengthen, as the day goes by ; 
And to the twilight dim they hie, 
In creepy motion gliding slow. 
They mingle, whispering as they go ; 
A silent hide-and-seek they play ; 
And when they all unite, 
E’en of their puny wings they weave 
The shrouding vast of night. 


- But deep in the waters the Dawn awakes, 
And her flaming torch in her hand she takes, 
Then soareth, dreamily soaring slow, 
With measured tread, 
And over the billows there ’gin to rise 
The gold of her hair 
And her azured eyes. 


And e’en as she wakes, in stealthy flight 

The shadows melt from out our sight, 
We know not where. 

Is it into the earth ? Is it under the sea ? 

Is it back to some flower ? or a stone, maybe ? 
Or in ourselves to lie ? 

We know not. But their wings closed fast 
Find rest at last— 
And morn is nigh. 


These fairy shadows, in a sense resembling D. G. Roscetti’s 


Shapes that coiled in the woods and waters 
Glittering sons and radiant daughters, 


come about her, craving a boon from Eve, and promising to do her 
will ; and the boon they crave is her Soul. Her answer is: 


La voici ; je vous la donne, 
Et prenez mon cceur aussi. 


And now yearning for a wider freedom she continues : 


Donnez 4 mon ime 

D’étre libre comme vous, 
Comme les airs, comme le feu, 
Qui souffle oi il veut, 

Et n’obéit pas méme & Dieu. 


Her temptation by the Sirens follows. They are the sea spirits, 
and would have her to join them in the sea. 


Nulle de nous a une Aime. C'est elle, 
La mer, qui est notre ime, et qui est éternelle. 


And they tell her of ‘ce que l’on nomme amour,’ and of ‘ce qu’on 
nomme mourir ’ ; and Eve envies them, sisters though they are to her, 
because she has a Soul, and there is a sorrow in her joys. 
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The temptation comes at last in all its alluring strength when she 
finds herself on the threshold of the forbidden territory beyond which 
there is no evening, no veil of twilight to dim the brightness that she 
loves. Inscribed there is the warning word ‘ Ailleurs.’ 


La, tombent tous les bruits, 14, ma voix méme a peur, 
Et recule aussitét qu’elle touche l’espace ; 

Et c’est par 1a, disent mes anges, que la Mort, 

En ce divin royaume, invisiblement passe, 

Et par 1a que la vie, obscurément, en sort. 


A shadowy something has come before her that urges her to pass 
within, tremble as she may at the thought, and in despair she cries : 


Es-tu mon ame, 

Es-tu mon ombre ? 

Qui que tu sois, 

Va-t’en, fantime ! 

Je ne veux plus te voir— 
O mes anges, & moi! 


The angels, answering her call, remind her in some very beautiful 
lines of the death penalty that will come of disobedience. 


C’est une amére paix que |’éternel silence, 
Le sombre sommeil donne aux yeux & jamais clos. 


And so ‘ La Tentation ’ ends—and Eve is still guiltless. 

At the opening of the next subdivision, ‘ La Faute,’ it is evening, 
and the angels are asleep. The tempter’s song sounds sweetly in Eve’s 
ears, telling her how brightly the golden fruit is gleaming against its 
background of darkened leaves. 

C’est pour toi qu’il a miri, 
Le beau fruit de Paradis. 
Quelles roses sont lui pareilles ! 


She yields, and heedless of command, plucks the fruit; and at 
once glories in the godlike dawn of knowledge that breaks upon her : 
and though a voice is calling to her ‘ Tu I’as tué! ’ she still exults. 

Mon ame sois joyeuse ! 

Il n’existe pas. II n’existe plus. 

Je le sais de la mort, je le sais de l'amour, 
Je le sais de la voix qui chantait sur la mer, 
Je le sais du soleil, des étoiles, des roses, 

De toutes les choses 

Qui l’ont vaincu. 

Il n’existe pas. II n’existe plus! 

Yet still constant to the childlike instincts of her young humanity, 
it is roses that she gathers and lays upon the grave of the dead thing 
that was her enemy. 

And then Love comes to her in the form of a young God, and again 
she is the equal of God—knowing truth, the secret of the earth, and 
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the riddle of things that are. Constraint is dead, and in her ecstasy 


she cries : 
O rires de l’enfer, mes archanges rebelles, 
Divins éclairs, 
Venez, venez, prenez-moi sur vos ailes, 
Dans vos fétes et vos combats, 
Car j’ai soif de tempéte 
Et je ne tremble pas ! 


In ‘ Crépuscule,’ the concluding division of the poem, the note of 
sorrowing becomes soon the dominant one. 


Ce soir, & travers le bonheur, 

Qui donc soupire, qu’est-ce qui pleure ? 
Qu’est-ce qui vient palpiter sur mon cceur, 
Comme un oiseau blessé ? 


La Vérité has appeared, ‘terrible, éblouissante et nue,’ and the 
dream of joy that has been becomes darkly overcast. The perfume 
of the roses, the stream-banks thick with hyacinth and dittany, are 
now powerless to comfort Eve’s despondent soul ; and smitten with 
wild remorse she cries aloud to Death to take her into his nothingness, 
And like the sleep that overtakes her in her anguish is the tranquil 
sweetness of the poem which immediately follows : 


En robe de pile clarté, 

Douce comme la nuit d’été, 
Soyeuse et blonde, 

Des fieurs de l'autre monde 

En sa chevelure d’or, 

Celui qui est Ange en voyage 

Descend l’escalier des nuages, 

Et vient vers celle qui dort. 

Messager & l’ame sereine, 

Tl approche lentement, 

Comme une aube lointaine ; 

Et regarde, en se haussant 

Sur la pointe de ses pieds brillants, 

Dans le profond sommeil oii murmurent 

Des songes encore, 

Dans la clarté de la petite ime, 

Qui brile dans la nuit. 


Il souffle la flamme, éteint le bruit, 

Met le silence de sa bouche 

Sur la bouche qui sourit, 

Et pose, doucement, sur le cceur qui s’apaise 
Sa main qui ne pése 

Pas plus qu’une fleur. 


In raiment palely bright, 

Soft as the summer night, 
Silky and shimmering ; 

The blossoms of another world 
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In his clustered golden hair, 
Cometh the Angel on his way from high 
Adown the cloudy ladder of the sky, 

And draweth near to her that slumbers there, 






Bearing his message to the soul at rest 
Gently he stealeth nigh, ‘ 

As the dawn from a far-off sky ; 

Tip-toed on glittering feet he stays 

A moment on her sleep to gaze, 

And peers through the drowsy depths within 

Fill’d still with her dreams’ refrains, 

Where the tiny soul’s unslumbering light 

Burns while the night remains. 









Quenching the flame, he stays its stir, 
And lays the silence of his lips 
Upon the smiling lips of her ; 
And to her tranquil bosom slips 
A hand so lightly laid that it but seemed 
Some flower that falling touched her as she dreamed. 











And then in the pale dawn of a saddened sky the Dream fades from 
earth, with the soul of the roses of yesterday. 











L’ime chantante d’Eve expire, 
Elle s’éteint dans la clarté ; 
Elle retourne en un sourire 

A Punivers qu’elle a chanté. 











Elle redevient lame obscure 
Qui réve, la voix qui murmure, 

Le frisson des choses, le souffle flottant 
Sur les eaux et sur les plaines, 

Parmi les roses, et dans ’haleine 
Divine du printemps. 








En de vagues accords ou se mélent 
Des battements d’ailes, 

Des sons d’étoiles, 

Des chutes de fleurs, 

En luniverselle rumeur 

Elle se fond, doucement, et s’achéve, 
La chanson d’Eve. 








To assign to the author of this original and beautiful composition 
his proper and definite place amongst the poets of recent days is by 
no means an easy task. It is, of course, only by a process of com- 
parison that any conclusion, however unsatisfactory, may be arrived 
at—a method recognised by the practice of literary critics from the 
very earliest times. In one regard, few who read the poem will be 
disinclined to agree with M. Maeterlinck’s high estimate of him as 
a simple writer of beautiful things. 
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De tous les poStes de ce temps, auteur de la Chanson d’Hve est, je pense, 
celui que le public peut comprendre et goiter le plus facilement. Il évoque une 
beauté délicieuse, 4 la fois profonde et puérile, complexe comme un réve, ingénue 
comme un sourire, et si humainement céleste qu’au moindre signe elle se réveille 
et chant & lunisson de la lumidre inattendue dans l’imagination ou dans le cour 
. le plus obscur. 


In one other regard, perhaps, absolute agreement with M. Maeter- 
linck’s conclusions may not be quite so easy to us all. 


Il ne s’y trouve pas un vers dont un enfant ne puisse saisir le sens, tant les 
mots y sont transparents et la phrase virginale ; et cependant ces vers recouvrent 
des beautés si diverses, si imprévues et si profondes qu’é chaque fois qu’on les 
relit on voit jaillir entre leurs lignes d’or de nouvelles sources de délice, d’étonne- 
ment et d’allégresse. 


Possibly M. Maeterlinck as the author of the ‘ Intelligence of the 
Flowers,’ and with his strenuous belief that no flower is ‘ wholly devoid 
of wisdom,’ may possess the proper frame of mind for reading between 
van Lerberghe’s lines and interpreting in a clairvoyant spirit to his 
own satisfaction some passages that are not entirely free from difficulty 
to other minds. No one will, however, fall out with him on so trivial 
a matter of mere opinion. 

Itis, however, conceivable, in regard to another of his criticisms, 
that one may venture on something more approaching to disagreement 
with his views. He, suggests the existence, in certain respects, of an 
analogy between van Lerberghe’s poems and the Greek Anthology, 
although pointing out that the atmosphere of ‘ La Chanson ’ is of a 
kind far removed from that which surrounds the poems of the earlier 
collection. The comparison might easily be interpreted into some- 
thing almost misleading, as may at once be seen from a perusal of the 
poems which I have selected for quotation, and which show little real 
kinsmanship with anything to be found in the length and breadth 
of the Anthology. If one must seek analogy at all, I would suggest 
that there is more in common between van Lerberghe and Goethe 
than between him and any of the writers of the famous Greek col- 
lection—not between him and all Goethe, but between him and Goethe 
in the more Arielesque portion of his greatest poem, Faust. Take, 
for instance, the end of the first act of that tragedy, with all its shim- 
mering atmosphere of fairyland, which Mephistopheles calls into 
being before the dazed eyes of the philosopher in his study, to the 
strains of the weirdly beautiful spirit-chorus beginning— 

Schwindet, ihr dunkeln 
Wéolbungen droben ! 


Embodied in this lyric is the very essence of a great portion of van 
Lerberghe’s masterpiece—the love of life and sunshine, the yearning 
for a bluer ether and the light of softer suns and twinkling stars. 
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Ethereal forms are wheeling in mazy gyrations, accompanied with 
strange and indefinable cravings, and the streaming of filmy raiment 
over meadow and bower where lovers are plighting their love. There 
is an endless speeding away of glimmering things of beauty to some 
distant realm of romantic fancy : 


Far over meadows fair 
Trippingly playing, 
Glad in the summer air 
All are a-Maying, 

Some in their motion 
O’er the hills gliding ; 
Some on the ocean 

Are airily riding, 
Floating and thronging : 
All for life longing, 
Starward they roam away, 
To their far home away, 
Joy’s blest abode. 


The same spirit which is interwoven with every line of this mys- 
terious chant is present in many of van Lerberghe’s poems, and more 
especially in his exceptionally beautiful and intensely dramatic piece 
entitled ‘ Suis moi, suis moi,’ in which is portrayed in allegorical form 
and with that rare delicacy of touch to which French lends itself 
in a true artist’s hand, the early dawning in the breast of Eve of 
inborn yearnings to which she has been till then a stranger, and which 
are luring her she knows not where. The poem, which is one of the 
longest in the volume, cannot, unfortunately, be quoted in full. The 
following translated extracts may, however, give some faint idea of 
the original : 


‘ Follow me, follow me, Eve so pale, 
Follow my voice as it speeds away ! 
Thro’ the wizard wood, from spray to spray, 
I flit and I sing in the light of day.’ .. . 


Fain would I follow and take the way 

Where thou call’st me to follow thee, glimmering ray ! 
For wings, as well, hath the human soul 

That beat on the barriers of control, 

And lawless strains hath she made her own 

That are wild with the passions of every zone ! 


‘* Yet far away, the misty realm 
Where I would lead thee, lies— 
And far away is the favoured land 
Of the morrow that never dies.’ 


What matter, what matter, gold bird, sing on! 
Methinks whilst thou’rt singing there 

I can hear the call of my inmost soul 
That is urging me—anywhereé ! 
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T have come ere the dawn to follow thee 
Strong voice, all calls above. 

Athwart the woodlands, athwart the lea, 
And the wide world, bird of love. 


‘ Nor love, nor strength, nor beauty do I claim ; 
They know me not that call me by such name. 
I am the childhood of the world, 
And all that springs to birth ; 
All that would win to the one clear goal 
With eyes that are not of earth— 
And all that soars with yearning thrilled, 
And ever waits to see 
Its dreamy destiny fulfilled 
In the blossom of days to be. 


‘The passion and hope,—e’en such am I— 
Of the wild wind’s harmonies ; 
And the gold that is shed from the morning sky 
On the breast of heaving seas.’ . . . 


Yet as before us a long road lies, 
Rest thee, Ah, rest, on this branching tree, 
Stay, little bird of Paradise. 
Fain would I gaze on thee near to me— 
Fain would my light hand smooth thee where 
The hues of the morn on thy plumage meet ; 
White little bird, bright little bird, 
Gold wee bird, with the silvery feet. 
‘I rest me nevermore. 
Nor any rest may Passion know 
That flits in the shadow-land below— 
That sings, and wakeful watch must keep, 
While naught may stay its flight, 
For all the drowsy glades of sleep, 
And star-embroidered night.’ 


‘Follow me, follow me, 
Follow my wings and my voice that calls. 
By my forest glade and my valley’d shade, 
And the depth of the loneliness where we’ve strayed, 
I have woven my spell on thy soul, I trow! 
To the ends of the earth wilt thou follow me now.’ 


If it be true, as someone says, that the world has outlived the 
memories of her morning, one portion at least of mankind—those who 
still care for the beauty of real literature—will feel nothing less than 
genuine gratitude to Charles van Lerberghe for enabling them to look 
back upon so delightful and romantic a picture of humanity at its 
dawn. Unhappily that gratitude will now be mingled with a feeling 
of keen regret, for death has ended the promise of his young days. 
The Belgian poet passed away on the Ist of November of last year, 
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aged only forty-six. Besides the works already mentioned, he wrote 
two plays—Les Flaireurs, acted at Brussels in 1890, and Pan, which 
was given at the Théatre de |’uvre, Paris, in 1905. An unfinished 
volume of poems on which he was engaged at the time of his death is 
being prepared for publication. 


Epwarp SULLIVAN. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
LADY MARY COKE 


Lapy Mary CampBELt, the youngest daughter of John, Duke of 
Argyll and Greenwich, was born in 1726. Her mother, the second 
wife of the Duke, was Jane Warburton, belonging to an old Cheshire 
family, and had been maid-of-honour to Queen Anne. In 1747 Lady 
Mary Campbell married Edward, Viscount Coke, only son of the 
first Earl of Leicester. The marriage was a most unhappy one from 
the first ; Lord Coke and his father quarrelled with Lady Mary, told 
her they meant to make her as miserable as they could, and finally 
shut her up in a house near Holkham. After many months of imprison- 
ment, Lady Mary brought an action for cruel usage against her husband 
in the Court of King’s Bench, and a formal separation was arranged. 
However, Lord Coke died in 1753, and Lady Mary, with a jointure of 
2,500/. a year (nearly equal to double that sum at the present time), 
was free todoasshechose. She lived partly at a house near Richmond, 
called Sudbrook, and partly in London, making long visits to her 
friends, and occasionally travelling on the Continent. The chief 
interest of Lady Mary’s life for many years was card-playing, and at 
her favourite game of loo (spelt by her, ‘lu’) she won considerable 
sums—ten, twenty, or thirty guineas a night as a rule—sometimes a 
good deal more. During most of Lady Mary’s widowhood she imagined 
that Edward, Duke of York, brother of King George the Third, was 
desperately in love with her, and after his death in 1767 she would 
never allow Westminster Abbey to be mentioned in her presence, 
because he had been buried there. Princess Amelia, the aunt of the 
Duke of York, showed great kindness to Lady Mary, though she could 
not help laughing at her, and often invited her to her house at Gunners- 
bury. The Princess was fond of cards, and did not despise what she 
thought a good dinner. On a Sunday, in 1779, Princess Amelia told 
Lady Mary that she had ordered some of her favourite dishes, and had 
not been able to help thinking of them whilst she was at church. 
These favourite dishes were 

Noodle soup (from the German niidel), being veal broth with lumps of bread 
boiled in it; a hash of mutton ; a tongue with a large quantity of greens; 
spinach and eggs ; and a coffee cream. None of these dishes [says Lady Mary] 
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would have spoiled my prayers—not even the noodle soup, though I never 
heard of it before. 

But Lady Mary Coke’s absurd fancy about the Duke of York 
provoked the Princess, and she tried in vain to reason her out of it. 
At last Princess Amelia could stand her tears and sobs no longer, and 
said : ‘ My good Lady Mary, if you did but know what a joke he used 
always to make of you, I promise you would have soon done crying 
for him.’ Lady Mary never forgave this remark, and attempted to 
retaliate by contradicting anecdotes told by the Princess, and finding 
fault with her play at cards. The Princess desired to see her alone, 
and said that, as she was conscious of having herself shown temper 
over the cards, she would only ask Lady Mary to own that she was 
sorry, and the subject should not be mentioned again. But Lady 
Mary would not yield. Upon this, Princess Amelia said: ‘ Well, 
Madam, your ladyship knows your own pleasure best. I wish you 
health and happiness for the future, and, at present, a good morning.’ 
She ordered Lady Mary’s carriage to be called, and with a bow she 
turned away. This scene took place several years before the death 
of Princess Amelia, but she and Lady Mary never met again. Poor 
Lady Mary spent her life in quarrelling ; she convinced herself that 
her friends ill-used her, that her servants robbed her and her trades- 
men cheated her, and her later years were clouded by troubles of her 
own creation. In October 1811, when Lady Mary Coke was eighty- 
six, she fell ill, and after a few days’ confinement to her bed she died, 
with a high-crowned beaver hat upon her head. There is a beautiful 
* full-length portrait of Lady Mary, painted by Allan Ramsay in 1762. 
In this picture, which now belongs to the Marquis of Bute, and which 
was engraved by McFardell, Lady Mary, who was not at all musical, 
is represented standing, holding upright the large lute called a theorbo ; 
beside her is an open harpsichord with a music book. She is dressed 
in white satin, with a very small lace cap. Lady Mary had a graceful 
figure and a prettily shaped head, but her complexion was colourless ; 
and the remarkable fierceness of her eyes, unshaded as they were by 
eyebrows, made people compare her to a white cat. For nearly forty 
years Lady Mary kept a journal which she sent week by week to her 
sister, the Countess of Strafford ; and after this lady’s death in 1785 
she sent it to Lord Strafford until his death in 1791, when it seems to 
have ceased. Part of the manuscript has been privately printed by 
the Earl of Home, who has inherited it from his grandfather, Lady 
Mary’s great-nephew, and from this portion the following extracts, 
relating to Lady Mary’s travels, have been taken by the kind per- 
mission of Lord Home. 

Lady Mary Coke’s first visit to the Continent was in the summer 
of 1763. Her vessel lost the tide, and she had to be landed on the 
beach four or five miles from Calais. She writes to her sister : 
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I was forced to walk all that way over very uneven sands covered with 
pebbles that cut so many holes in my shoes and stockings that my poor feet 
suffered very much, and notwithstanding my courage (of which you know 
I have a good deal), I was obliged to sit down twice on the sands, not able to 


bear the pain. 


When at last, with much pain and difficulty, Lady Mary reached 
Calais, she could not put her feet to the ground. After a rest she 
proceeded to Brunswick, where she was received by the Hereditary 
Princess, sister of George the Third. She received a message that the 
Hereditary Princess, Augusta, wore rouge by desire of her husband, 
and therefore requested Lady Mary to do the same. However, Lady 
Mary begged to be excused, and in spite of this refusal was received 
with every attention and kindness. In 1767 Lady Mary visited 
Belgium, and went on to the Rhine. At Bonn she visited the Elector 
of Cologne, and was much struck by the magnificence of his palace. 
There was an embroidered bed which the King of Prussia had declined 
to sleep in because it was so fine ; it had cost twenty thousand pounds, 
and the alcove in which it stood was ‘ intire gold.’ The floor of this 
room was ‘a very fine picture of inlaid woods, with palm-trees, ele- 
phants, and beasts and birds, all very natural.’ At Bonn Lady Mary 
embarked in ‘ a yacht consisting of three rooms and a very fine deck 
railed round.’ The boat was drawn by horses, starting at four in the 
morning, and going on till ten at night, resting twice during the day. 
It was furnished with a bed, table, chairs, provisions, six bottles of 
wine, crockery, and glass ; and, although a violent thunderstorm wetted 
everything, Lady Mary enjoyed the voyage to Mayence. From thence 
she drove in her coach to Hanau, where she was received by the 
Landgravine, and taken out in a carriage called a wurst, or sausage. 
In this vehicle, which was drawn by six ‘ spotted’ horses (probably 
piebalds) there was one long narrow seat down the middle, and the 
passengers sat either astride or back to back. Lady Mary thought it 
‘a very agreeable equipage.’ At Worms, Lady Mary was surprised 
by the collection of gems in the palace of the Elector of Mayence. 
There was one clock of gilt-bronze, decorated with flowers of Sévres 
china, the hands made of rubies and diamonds, a figure of the sun in 
diamonds, and another of the moon in sapphires and diamonds; a 
large cup made of an emerald, agate vases set with precious stones, 
and a collection of weapons made of gold and silver, with a sword- 
belt of diamonds. At the dinner to which Lady Mary was invited, 
pipes brought through the floor caused jets d’eau to play above the 
table so as to cool the air in the room. The collection of pictures, 
gems, and what Lady Mary calls ‘ anticks,’ filled several large rooms, 
in each of which the Elector placed one chair, so that the single visitor 
admitted at a time might view the treasures in comfort. Amongst 
them were several very tall flower-pots filled with flowers modelled 
in gold and silver. Lady Mary travelled homewards from Strasburg, 
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and in Paris she was introduced by Horace Walpole to his aged friend, 
Madame du Deffand. Although Madame du Deffand was totally 
blind, Lady Mary noticed the remains of great beauty, and she de- 
scribes her manner as the easiest and most agreeable she had ever 
met with. 

In 1769 Lady Mary Coke was in Geneva, and wished to call upon 
Voltaire. She writes to her sister ; 


Monsieur Voltaire is not upon good terms with almost anybody here, and it 
was necessary to know whether the visit would be agreeable. He sent me word 
he should be very much flattered by my visit. The house (Ferney) is beautifully 
situated, commanding a very extensive prospect over a fine country ; his apart- 
ment very pretty and elegantly fitted up. [Voltaire settled at Ferney in 1758.] 
Here one of his secretaries came to make me a compliment in his name, saying 
he had not slept all night, which was the reason he was not ready. A little 
time after Monsieur Voltaire made his appearance, dressed in a flowered silk 
waistcoat and nightgown, a dark periwig without powder, slippers, and a cap 
in his hand. He made his compliment to me in English. He desired to show 
me his garden, which in the dress he was in, at seventy-six years of age and 
complaining of the weight of those years, I thought dangerous, and desired he 
would not think of going, but I could not prevent him. When we returned 
to the house a breakfast was prepared, and he then showed me the box the 
Empress of Russia [Catherine the Second] had sent him. She turned it [in 
ivory] herself. *T'was set in gold and lined with the same ; on the top her picture 
set in very fine diamonds. I told him I thought it the best action of her life, 
confessing I was no admirer of that great lady’s, but that I thought her per- 
fectly in the right to endeavour to make him her friend. He smiled, but made 
no answer. I stayed an hour and a half, and took my leave very well satisfied 
with my reception. 


Lady Mary was very anxious to meet the Comtesse de Vance, 
great-grand-daughter of Madame de Sévigné. Unfortunately the 
lady had lately died, but Lady Mary determined to visit the Chateau 
de Grignan. She writes from Nismes in March 1770 : 


, I left Avignon in a violent storm of rain and wind, which made the passage 
of the Rhone very disagreeable. I was obliged to pass it twice to get into the 
road that leads to the Pont du Gard, which was my first object, and a noble 
one it is. Luckily the rain had ceased and admitted of my getting out of my 
coach and walking over. I wished to have gone over the top arches [180 feet 
from the ground and 870 feet long], but though I have no fears and am a toler- 
able walker upon rocks, I found it was not to be attempted. From thence I 
came to Nismes, where there are several very great antiquities ; the principal, 
the Amphitheatre, and the Maison Quarrée, but neither the one nor the other 
preserved as they ought to be; they have built a church in the inside of the 
Maison Quarrée, the lower gallery in the Amphitheatre serves for the habitation 
of several poor people, and the inside is built full of houses. It grieved me to 
see such noble remains so little regarded. To-morrow I set out for the Chateau 
de Grignan. I am told it is a very bad road, but nothing of that kind alarms 
me. I wish, however, to arrive as early as I can, as I carry a letter which is to 
procure me a lodging in the Castle, and as the beds may not have been lain in 
for some time ’twill be necessary to have them aired. 


The condition of the road had not been exaggerated. Lady Mary 
was taken out of her way, she paid double, and thought her coach 
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must have been broken into a thousand pieces; but for her own 
patience and perseverance she believed she would never have arrived 


at what she calls ‘ that divine castle.’ 

On the 12th of March 1770, she writes from the Chateau de 
Grignan : 

Me voici dans cet magnifique Chiteau. I have not been sensible of so much 
pleasure for a very long time as I was when I came in sight of this Castle, at my 
entrance into it, and with the thoughts of passing the remainder of the day 
here, and lodging here at night. I have walked over every room and have 
already visited the apartment of Madame de Sévigné three times. The moment 
I arrived I inquired whether there was anybody still living who remembered 
her, and was told there was an old bourgeois of eighty-eight years of age that 
came often to the Castle during the time she lived here and had seen her fre- 
quently. He arrived when I was at dinner, which I did not stay to finish, but 
run into the next room to meet him. His memory is as perfect as it could have 
been fifty years ago ; he told me he had seen her often, that everybody loved 
her and greatly lamented her death. She was buried the next evening [Madame 
de Sévigné died of small-pox in 1696], and for a long time after, whenever 
Madame de Grignan came into the church, her affliction was so great that she 
held her hands before her eyes that she might not see the place where her mother 
was buried. I am so proud of my present habitation that I am inclined to set 
up all night to write letters in order to date them from hence. I am now setting 
in a great apartment not within hearing of a human being, nor is there anybody 
to lie on the same floor. There are five apartments as large as this ; numbers 
in the floor above, and the great gallery mentioned in Madame de Sévigné’s 
letters is below, even with the terrace, which is the finest I ever saw, much finer 
than that at Windsor Castle. My imagination is so totally imployed about 
Madame de Sévigné that I am persuaded by and by I shall think she appears to 
me ; every noise I hear I expect the door to open. 


Whilst Lady Mary Coke was at Aix, the Duc de Villars, Governor 
of Provence (son of the Marshal de Villars), arrived, and she found 
that he expected her to call on him. When she went with a friend, at 
six one evening, she was received by the Duke 


in his bedchamber, which is hung with a two-coloured velvet, with glasses, clocks, 
tables, and many other ornamental pieces of furniture. His dress more studied 
than you can imagine, though he is turned seventy ; he wears the order of the 
Golden Fleece in very fine diamonds, and his waistcoat is only buttoned at the 
bottom that the magnificence of his lace may not be concealed, which from time 
to time he sets to rights, perhaps to have it the more taken notice of ; the buttons 
to his shirt being very fine diamonds are likewise adjusted very often. He is 
in his person taller and thinner than almost anyone I ever saw ; he wears a little 
rouge, and red heels to his shoes. 


Lady Mary adds that the Duke had a bad reputation, although he 
was very charitable. He once asked that an harangue in his praise, 
which was to be delivered in his presence by a Capuchin monk, might 
be as short as possible, and the monk contented himself with one 
sentence: ‘ Monseigneur, je souhaite que vous obteniez autant de 
gloire dans le Ciel que le Maréchal votre pére en avait acquis sur la 
terre.’ Lady Mary wrote from Aix : 
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As I believe you know, the executions in this country are more terrible than 
in England, so I desired my servants would never tell me when they were to be, 
but yesterday they told me the bell that was then ringing was for a man that 
was to be racked at half an hour after four o’clock. You can hardly imagine 
the uneasiness it gave me ; I did not recover it the whole evening. 


This was in 1770. At Marseilles, shortly afterwards, Lady Mary 
saw seven galleys full of slaves, but she says : 


I was glad to find them not such miserable beings as I had represented them 

to myself, for they are not chaihed to the galleys, and are allowed to work 
for themselves, As most of them have some trade they gain a very comfortable 
subsistence, and there are numbers of little shops on the side of the port 
where they sit at work with a chain to their leg. Something of this kind less 
rigid would be a good thing in our country for the trifling crimes, instead of 
death. 
She made an excursion to Vaucluse in spite of the difficulties on the 
road, and sat down for some time to examine the remains of the 
houses of Petrarch and Laura, which were shown to her, on one of the 
rocks, as their genuine habitations. 

In the autumn of 1770 Lady Mary Coke went to Vienna, travelling 
in her own coach from Calais to Ratisbon, where she hired a vessel to 
take her down the Danube. She had to provide bedding for herself 
and her servants on board, a table, a chair, and all her provisions, as 
well as the fuel for cooking, as the voyage lasted four days. At Vienna 
Lady Mary was introduced to the principal members of society by the 
_ British Ambassador, Lord Stormont. She found that all those ladies 
who did not play at cards occupied their fingers with parfilage. This 
amusement was fashionable for many years at Vienna and at Paris, 
and it was introduced into England by Prince Leopold of Coburg on 
his marriage to Princess Charlotte. Here, the work was called driz- 
zling. Ladies begged their friends to give them pieces of the gold 
lace used on uniforms and the gold tassels of sword-belts, they picked 
out the metal threads, and by selling these they realised considerable 
sums. Prince Leopold himself drizzled continually, and according to 
the Memoirs of Karolina Bauer he made enough money in one year 
by this employment to purchase a silver soup-tureen, which he pre- 
sented to his niece, Princess Victoria, on her eleventh birthday. Lady 
Mary Coke had an audience of the Empress Maria Theresa on Sunday 
the 11th of November 1770, being presented by Princess Kinsky ; and 
as the occasion was informal, she wore a blue velvet sacque trimmed 
with silver, instead of the enormous hoop then necessary in full dress. 
Lady Mary says that she and the Princess awaited the Empress in her 
private apartment. 

Here we stayed some time. The door of the outward room was opened, 


and the Empress came in. Lord Strafford saw her in her great beauty, but that, 
the small-pox [in 1767] and a great increase of fat have deprived her of. I don’t 
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mention her age [the Empress was fifty-three], for everybody here affirms that 
till she had the small-pox she was very handsome. What remains I shall mention, 
She is about my height, and tho’ very fat, not at all incumbered with it, a genteel 
slope, holds herself extremely well, and her air the most noble I ever saw: ’tis 
still visible her features have been extremely fine and regular, though the swelling 
from the small-pox never quite gone down, and a little degree of redness remain- 
ing. More spirit and sense in her eyes than I think I ever saw, and the most 
pleasing tone of voice in speaking. This is the most exact picture that can 
be drawn. She is still in deep mourning, and intends to wear it all her life, 
Her own private apartment is hung with black cloth, and in the room where she 
sits she has the pictures of the Emperor [Francis Stephen, who died in 1765] 
and all the children she has lost. She was very gracious, and presented the 
Emperor [her son Joseph] and all the Grand Dukes herself. 


Lady Mary saw the Empress in public several times, and noticed 

that when her Majesty was not ‘in form,’ her fingers were always 
busily making a chain of red silk for her embroidery. Maria Theresa 
allowed herself an income of a hundred thousand pounds (English) a 
year, but her charity was so lavish that this sum, which she received 
in monthly instalments, was always anticipated, and her Majesty 
was accustomed to borrow of her servants, even of her chamber- 
maids, so that there was generally a heavy mortgage on the coming 
month’s allowance. The Empress was strict as to the observance of 
Sunday, until the time when the church services were over; before 
that hour no one in Vienna was allowed to walk or ride for pleasure, 
and persons going on errands were arrested ; large dinner parties were 
also discouraged. Before Lady Mary Coke left Vienna the Empress 
received her alone, and told her she had intended to give her a box 
with her cipher, but it was not ready. The box, when received by 
Lady Mary in England, contained a clasp for a bracelet with the 
monogram M.T. in diamonds, surrounded by two rows of diamonds. 
Lady Mary left this clasp to her niece, the Duchess of Buccleuch, 
in whose family it is preserved. The Court reception at Vienna 
was a brilliant function, and began at half-past six. The room in 
which the Empress sat was square, and very large. Lady Mary 
says : 
’ Tis not hung, but finished with carving and guilding which, with glasses, tables, 
lustres, and lighting such as I never saw, gave it an air of great magnificence. 
At the upper end is a canopy of gold and silver stuff, under which is placed the 
table where the Empress plays cards ; her chair is black velvet. A little before 
seven o'clock the Imperial Family came in ; 


a circle was formed, and the Empress spoke to those who stood for- 
ward, but she only went half-way. She then sat down, and as she 
saw people she called them to her table. She did Lady Mary that 
honour, and said to her J’ai les yeux fort bas. She complimented 
Lady Mary on her riding, and then handed a card to each of three 
Austrian ladies, and sat down with them to a game which Lady Mary 
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calls ‘the French picket.’ On the Thursday in Holy Week Lady 
Mary witnessed the ceremony of the Emperor and Empress waiting 
on twelve poor men and twelve poor women, and afterwards washing 
their feet. The Empress was assisted by the Archduchesses, all in 
full court dress, the Emperor by the Archdukes. The ladies wore 
black veils, and Lady Mary says: ‘ 

I never saw the Empress look so graceful. She stood opposite to the three first 
old women, placed all the dishes upon the table and took them off with a grace 
that is not to be described. Her manner of holding the napkin was so genteel 
that I could have looked at her for ever, and if you had heard her talk to those 
three old women you would have been delighted. She did me the honour to 
tell me that she was not now able to perform the rest of the function, she said her 
breath would not permit her, but added ‘ My daughter will do it.’ We went to 
the other side where the Emperor was serving the twelve old men, but I re- 
marked he did not talk to them as the Empress did to the old women. He 
asked me whether the King did not perform the same ceremony in England, 
and seemed surprised when I told him he did not. 


[The custom ceased with James the Second, although the English 
Sovereigns delegated it to their almoners, and the. Archbishop of York 
performed the ceremony in the Chapel Royal in 1731.] 

Lady Mary then returned to the Empress, who was placing the 
second course upon the old women’s table. 


When she had taken it off the dishes were removed, and she sat down upon 
a stool. The ladies of the Court pulled off the shoes and stockings of the old 
women, and one of the Chamberlains brought a great gilt dish, and another held 
a ewer of water. The eldest Archduchess then kneeled down, washed and 
kissed the feet of each old woman, going from one to another upon her knees, 
for she is not to rise till she has performed it all. When she has finished she gets 
up, and is presented by one of the Ladys of the Court with a ribbon to which 
hangs a purse, which she puts over the head of each old woman. The Em- 
peror does the same by the men. They then came to the Empress, who rose 
and retired. 


On Lady Mary’s homeward journey she stayed in Paris, and had 
an audience of Marie Antoinette, besides seeing her in the chapel at 
Versailles. She was charmed with her figure and her grace, simply 
dressed as the Dauphine was, ‘ in her hair, with diamonds, and a black 
cloak, but without a hoop.’ At the audience Marie Antoinette, 
according to her custom, said very little, and although she asked 
Lady Mary how long she had been at Vienna she made no inquiry 
after the Empress, and in a few minutes she rose and bowed, when 
Lady Mary retired. Marie Antoinette’s silence did not imply any 
want of affection between her and the Empress, for the mother and 
daughter kept up a close correspondence. Lady Mary heard that the 
Dauphine had lately caused a small bust of herself, modelled in biscuit 
de Sevres, to be sent to the Empress, and this bust, for fear of injury, 
was conveyed from Paris to Vienna by relays of messengers on foot. 
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In 1773 Lady Mary travelled from Vienna into Italy. By this time 
she had made up her mind that the Empress Maria Theresa had taken 
a dislike to her, and had given orders that she should be annoyed and 
ill-used everywhere. On her way into Italy her coach was upset in 
crossing a river, and this accident, she felt sure, was arranged by the 
Empress. Nothing could convince her of her mistake, and even 
when she returned to England and Horace Walpole attempted to reason 
with her he says ‘ she flounced out of the house, and I could hardly 
believe I had escaped without a scratched face or a black eye.’ Her 
conduct in Italy was so strange, and her quarrels with her servants 
so violent, that Sir Horace Mann, then Ambassador at Florence, feared 
she would have been arrested, and, to screen her he seems to have 
hinted that she was mad. When the coach was upset, Lady Mary 
refused to leave it, imagining that the Empress intended to have her 
thrown into the river, and when the carriage was, after seven hours’ 
immersion, dragged out by oxen, Lady Mary continued her journey 
seated on the box, although she says she was ‘numbed with wet.’ 
Venice did not please her ; the sun did not shine, and she thought it 
@ most melancholy place, with the bells perpetually tolling and the 
gondolas looking like hearses. She travelled in a boat from Venice 
to Brescello, and was as seasick on the river Po as if she had been at 
sea. At length she reached Florence in safety, and Sir Horace Mann 
showed her as much attention as he could, even taking her to a grand 
christening, where such quantities of sugar-plums were handed round 
that after the company had filled their pockets the floor was almost 
covered with them. Lady Mary crossed Mont Cenis in the beginning 
of April 1774, carried in a chair. She says: 

It snowed and blew very hard all the day. In descending the other side of 
the mountain the snow had covered all the tracks, and the men did not know 
where to tread ; they were often above their knees in snow, and fell down more 


than once. I really thought I run a very great risk of being precipitated down 
some of those terrible places. 


When she reached Paris Lady Mary was astonished at the change 
in the head-dresses of the French ladies, not, she thinks, for the better. 
Two ladies she knew were obliged to kneel down in their coach, their 
head-dresses being so high that they could not sit. She saw the 
Dauphine at the opera, where the audience could not attend to the 
piece for looking at her. But festivities ceased, owing to the death of 
Louis the Fifteenth from small-pox. All that Lady Mary could do 
was to go to La Muette (once the Parc aux Cerfs) in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, and watch the sisters of Louis the Sixteenth walking with Marie 
Antoinette. She thought Madame Elizabeth, the youngest sister, 
very pretty, and Madame Adelaide (afterwards Queen of Sardinia), 
had a very good face, although she was very fat. Lady Mary returned 
to England in June, and, according to her usual fate, found that during 
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her absence her garden had been neglected, her cat had never been 
combed, several pieces of her furniture had disappeared, and eight of 
her silver dishes had been pawned by her servants, of whose ‘ villany 
and treachery’ she could not say enough. All the interest she had 
felt in her journey was forgotten in these annoyances, which no doubt 
were chiefly imaginary. 

JuL1a RounvDELL. 
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‘THE RING’ IN ENGLISH AND MUSIC. 
DRAMA OF THE FUTURE 


THE recent performances of Wagner’s tetralogy in English have 
proved to the whole world that we can hold our own on the opera 
stage. The proof was not required by those whose memory is not of 
the shortest and whose knowledge of musical life extends beyond 
the four-mile radius of London. For many years the Moody-Manners 
and Carl Rosa Opera Companies have given excellent performances 
of Wagner in English, and the Covent Garden stage itself is by no 
means ignorant of native opera-singers. Moreover, our teaching 
institutions have made a practice of annual operatic performances, 
which have invariably brought forward several young students with 
genuine talent for musical stage-work. It is true, however, that 
nothing quite as ambitious as the two cycles of the Ring had ever 
been attempted, and certainly no performances have reached the 
same level of excellence, nor has the general public of musical amateurs 
ever had such an opportunity of understanding what we could do 
if conditions were favourable. For these reasons the recent per- 
formances of the Ring may be said, without exaggeration, to have 
begun a new epoch in the British practice of music. They also sug- 
gest many points for discussion, and, to some extent, they throw a 
new light on Wagner’s achievements as musician and dramatist. 


I 


That the style of singing was more musical and pleasant to the 
ear than the ‘ Bayreuth bark’ to which we have grown accustomed 
in recent years was generally remarked by the critics. The pleasure 
was so unexpected and welcome that it seems churlish to sound a note 
of adverse criticism. At the same time, although Wagner’s music 
is not as unsingable as the half-trained German artist would have us 
believe, the English ‘cantabile style is not really suited to it. For 
instance, Miss Agnes Nicholls sang the exacting music of the love- 
duet in Siegfried with a finish and beauty of tone which made the 
performance memorable. Miss Nicholls has had considerable stage 
experience, and therefore her style may be fairly criticised on its 
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dramatic side—a criticism one cannot justly extend to Miss Perceval 
Allen. As singing, pure and simple, the part has never been so well 
done, not even by Ternina. But it may well be asked if we are not 
inclined to place absolute finish of singing in Wagner’s music-dramas 
on too high a pedestal, and I confess it is natural we should thus 
exalt the vocal factor after much painful.experience of second-rate 
German artists; but to write as if the music-dramas of Wagner should 
be sung in an ordinary sense is to misunderstand his aims. Wagner 
certainly did not wish his music to be barked out of all recognition, 
and in the early days of Bayreuth—when his artists were men and 
women who had been trained, more or less, in the Italian school— 
there was no danger of that misconception of his aims. As time 
went on, and the great artists of the early Wagnerian period had to 
retire from the stage, there seemed no one to take their place, and 
quite inexperienced singers had to be engaged and specially trained. 
We have heard some of them in London. We shall not be sorry if we 
hear them no more. They had learned how to declaim, but they had 
forgotten how to be musical. And now, as a reaction, we are going 
to the other extreme, and have set up a standard of bel canto applied 
to Wagner which will stultify his aims. What he really wanted is 
shown both by the music itself and by his own writings. In a letter 
to Liszt there is an illuminative passage concerning the singing of 
Tichatschek,in Tannhduser. ‘In spite of his voice,’ wrote Wagner, 
*T. did not bring out many a point that has been possible to much 
less favoured singers. . . . He has only brilliance or softness in his 
voice, not one true accent of grief.’ That passage proves, at any rate, 
that Wagner did not want mere beauty of tone and finish of phrasing 
in a musical sense, and it must be remembered that he was writing 
of Tannhduser, a work which seems to us now one mass of vocal 
melody and melodious declamation. 

In his prose writings Wagner over and over again insisted on the 
proper pronunciation and articulation of the words being the basis 
of the singing he required for his music-dramas. He protested that 
the Italian style of singing applied to the German language had 
utterly ruined German opera or music-drama. ‘If we insist on 
speaking in another tongue to that “canto” it becomes a jumble of 
inarticulate vowels and consonants which simply hinder and distort 
the singing without being understood as speech.’ In his essay on 
‘ Actors and Singers’ Wagner has given a clear account of what he 
wanted his singers todo. The essay was written in 1872. 


If to-day I seek out singers for a passably correct performance of my own 
dramatic works, it is not by chance the ‘scarcity of voices’ that alarms me, 
but my fear of their having been utterly ruined by a method which excludes 
all sound pronunciation. As our singers do not articulate properly, neither 
for the most part do they know the meaning of their speeches, and thus the 
character of any réle entrusted to them strikes their minds in none but general 
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hazy outlines, after the manner of certain operatic commonplaces. In their 
consequent frenzied hunt for something to please, they light at last on stronger 
tones (T’onaccente) strewn here and there, on which they rush with panting 
breath as best they can, and end by thinking they have sang quite ‘ dramatically ’ 
if they bellow out the phrases’ closing note with an emphatic bid for applause.’ 


Wagner then explains how he freed his singer of these senseless habits, 


My compulsorily simple plan was to make him really and distinctly speak in 
singing, whilst I brought the lines of musical curvature to his consciousness by 
getting him to take in one breath, with perfectly even intonation, the calmer, 
lengthier periods on which he formerly had expended a number of gusty respira- 
tions ; when this had been well done I left it to his natural feeling to give the 
melodic lines their rightful motion, through accent, rise and fall, according to 
the verbal sense. 


There could be no clearer exposition of the method of true Wag- 
nerian singing. It is a method, too, which is required for the modern 
songs of Hugo Wolf and Richard Strauss, but it is not the method on 
which our singers are taught. That is still based on the Italian 
‘canto,’ as Wagner called it, and only in musical comedy or in ballads 
do our singers pay the attention to articulation which Wagner re- 
quired. Singing masters affirm that the voice is best trained on the 
Italian system, and certainly the artists who are clearest in articula- 
tion when they choose have been trained in the Italian ‘canto.’ It is 
@ mere question of vocal gymnastics. But it is quite certain that the 
style of singing which is suitable for suave Italian melody, either 
ancient or modern, and for the ornate embellishments of Handelian 
oratorio, is not the style of singing for Wagner’s music-dramas. 
Although there is no kind of reason for the emission of bad and in- 
accurate tone in singing Wagner, good and accurate intonation and 
the general flow of Italian phrasing will not express the drama as the 
composer wished it to be expressed. Wagner himself was at fault to 
some extent, or, rather, as an absolute musician he departed from 
his compact little theories. Thus in his elaborate use of the orchestra 
as the main expression of his drama he too often employed the voice 
as a@ mere instrument. The sensitive balance of declamation and 
singing of which he wrote is not possible beyond a well-defined limit 
of vocal stress. That limit is precisely the point at which the clear 
pronunciation of vowels and consonants has to be abandoned in order 
to produce the requisite body of tone. But that is a matter bound 
up with the zsthetic side of Wagner’s music-dramas, of which I will 
deal at the end of this article. 

I may quote one more passage from this essay on ‘ Actors and 
Singers’ in order to show what was Wagner’s ideal of singing. Of 
Schréder-Devrient he wrote : 

Concerning the artist I have again and again been asked if her voice was 
really so remarkable, since we glorified her as a singer—the voice being all folk 


} Mr. Wm. Ashton Ellis’s translation. 
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seem to think about in such a case. It constantly annoyed me to answer this 
question, for I revolted against the thought of the great tragedian being thrown 
into one bevy with the female castrati of our opera. Were it asked once more 
to-day, I should answer somewhat as follows: ‘ No ! she had no “ voice” at-all ; 
but she knew how to use her breath so beautifully, and to let a true womanly 
soul stream forth in such wondrous sounds, that we never thought of either 
voice or singing.’ 

All these passages must not be taken as evidence that Wagner 
did not want good singing or that the ‘ Bayreuth bark’ is sufficient 
for his music, but merely as showing that good singing in the ordinary 
sense was not what he demanded. In his theory singing was a form 


of speech. 


II 


When we remember how little experience our singers can gain 
of even the ordinary opera stage their achievements in the Ring at 
Covent Garden were remarkable enough. Our artists proved that 
Wagner’s music is not the superhuman impossibility which many have 
held it to be, but at the same time it is arrant flattery to pretend 
that they really did bring out all the drama of the Ring. A few 
who had had long experience of the opera stage showed some grasp 
of the vocal declamatory style necessary for Wagner’s music-dramas, 
but the majority of the singers, however excellently they sang, did 
not get the right ‘bite’ into their voices. Moreover, many little 
dramatic points were lost in the general desire to sing Wagner. Some- 
thing of this effect of undramatic suavity may have been due to the 
fact that Mr. Frederick Jameson’s translation, splendid as it is in 
poetic essentials, does not quite preserve the clashing alliteration of 
Wagner’s Stabreim. From his later works it is evident that Wagner 
himself considered he had attached too much importance to allitera- 
tion; but the music of the Ring was written with the Stabreim in 
view, and any softening of the clash of vowels and consonants must 
detract from the vigour and point of the declamation. But there 
is a larger question at issue than this. Do operas and music-dramas 
suffer from being sung in a translation? What they gain we know, 
and itis much. By hearing an opera in English the ordinary member 
of an audience, not skilled in any language but his own, is able to 
make out roughly the main motives of the drama. As a set-off there 
must always be a certain disparity between the music and the words. 
However faithful a translation may be, and Mr. Jameson’s is a model 
translation in all respects, it is not possible to make the words exactly 
fit the music. The construction of languages differs so much that 
it is impossible always to place the important word of a sentence 
beneath the important note. The difference of accentuation also 
tells. In Italian and French there are many equally accented short 
syllables which you cannot match in English and yet retain the 
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genius of the language. As a consequence foreign opera in English 
has the effect of being sung in a hybrid language. The difference 
between German and English is not so marked, but a difference exists 
nevertheless. 

Moreover, there is the question of national sentiment. By no 
stretch of the imagination can I look on Wotan as anyone but a 
German, unless he be a German Jew. His interminable soliloquies, 
of which self-pity appears to be the emotional centre, are so full of 
heavily emphasised sentiment that when Mr. Whitehill sang the part 
in English I felt there was some artistic inappropriateness, and that 
a god who could so abase himself should not use our language. Wotan 
is surely not like a god to English minds, and never ‘ trod these fields 
of ours.’ Language is such an intimate, subtle affair that you cannot 
divorce it from associations which have their roots deep in our being. 
Siegfried’s naiveté, charming and fresh in its Teutonic character, 
becomes childish and clumsy in English. And, more than that, the 
character of the music is apt to sound at variance with the genius 
of the language when sung to a translation. This is especially the 
case with Italian opera which deals with typical Italian emotion. 
And it is the same with plays. Imagine the crude and tumultuous 
emotions of the Sicilian players, who have been astonishing London, 
if expressed in English! The inappropriateness would be obvious. 
Without wishing to pose as supersensitive or hypercritical, I keenly 
feel this inappropriateness in the performance of translated operas, 
quite apart from the technical weakness there must always be in 
fitting a foreign language to music. 

For these reasons it is not so clear that a general custom of per- 
forming opera in English would be an artistic gain. True, we are 
almost alone among the nations in our polyglot opera, but we need 
not be alarmed by that isolation. The cause of it is more a matter 
for reform. We have merely stumbled on the artistic procedure of 
performing every opera in its own language, because, not believing 
in our own operatic talent, we have relied almost entirely on foreign 
artists. When English singers have been engaged at Covent Garden 
they have sung, as a matter of course, in a foreign language, and 
there is no reason why they should not continue to do so; but the 
success of the Ring performances will have brought home to the 
musical amateur the fact that the English operatic artist should be 
accepted without prejudice, and that is something accomplished. 
Whether performances of Wagner in English, or other operas in English, 
will have any effect on creating a school of English opera is doubtful. 
To write as if the performances of the Ring were an epoch in the 
history of our creative art is absurd. They will have had no appreci- 
able effect unless it be to prove to British composers once again that 
Wagner’s method of composition is a thing by itself and not to be 
copied without loss of artistic sanity. 
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‘THE RING’ IN ENGLISH 


Il 


If the performances of the Ring in English were encouraging to a 
belief in our native talent for singing in opera, they were disappointing 
to those who had expected Wagner’s drama would come out with a 
new clearness. The Englishman with an ordinary working know- 
ledge of German has always imagined that much of the Ring has been 
necessarily hidden from him in consequence of its being sung in its 
original tongue. The English representations have destroyed that 
lingering belief. It would not have been possible to grasp the real 
import of the Ring from what we heard in English. The very passages 
in the libretto which are of such importance to the understanding 
of Wagner’s whole drama were precisely those which did not get them- 
selves articulated clearly. On the other hand, quite unimportant 
speeches, which the action of the drama alone would have explained, 
were heard as if they were important messages from some god on 
high. The musician, pure and simple, smiles if you point out to him 
that Wagner’s aim as musico-dramatist was thereby stultified. You 
are told that you must judge the Ring as a whole: that is to say, as 
an amalgam of poetry, music, drama, and scenery; and if you are 
in any doubt about the matter there is always the orchestra presenting, 
in Debussy’s phrase, the lyrical visiting-cards of the dramatis persona. 
That is all very well for those who already know their Ring, but Wagner 
himself would have been the first to deprecate the necessity of a 
preliminary study of his music-dramas. Why, his whole theory was 
that his orchestra and the singing voice, together with gesture, were 
to make the very innermost part of the drama clear to the instinctive 
understanding. In different words and in different forms this aim 
is repeated over and over again in his prose works. It really will 
not do for musicians to fall back on the unquestionable magnificence 
of the greater part of the music of the Ring. Possibly Wagner will 
be remembered by his music alone, long after his dramatic combination 
has been voted a failure ; but we have not yet arrived at the day when 
the Wagnerian has the artistic honesty to admit that failure—at least 
not in public. Nevertheless, the Wagnerian music-drama is a failure 
from Wagner’s own point of view. To carry out his theory it would 
be necessary that the poem be heard in its entirety, but his musical 
design, the symphonic use of the orchestra, makes this impossible. 
The sunken orchestra at Bayreuth is a little more in favour of the 
singer, but not to the extent that the proportion of voice to orchestra 
is entirely changed. 

The thorough-going Wagnerian is no guide in this matter of musico- 
dramatic esthetics. He shirks this simple matter of artistic pro- 
cedure by taking refuge in the deep philosophic meaning of the whole 
Ring, and desires to know why preliminary study of the libretto 
and of guides which connect the music with its more subtle aspects 
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should be prohibited. You cannot corner a Wagnerian by argument. 
At a moment’s notice he is off at a tangent. I prefer the honesty of 
the simple-minded musician who will admit that the Ring may be 
a failure as music-drama on esthetic grounds, and is even a failure as 
drama from its very subject, and bases his admiration on the music 
alone. True, that musician must suffer many minutes of boredom, 
for naturally much of the Ring is not of the first musica] interest. 
Still, every work of art made by man has its weak points, and there 
is so much that is really great in the music of the tetralogy that the 
weakness is not more than a foil for the strength. This uncritical 
and unesthetic appreciation of the Ring does not help towards an 
understanding of what the future of opera should be. It has been 
the cause, indeed, of an almost absolute standstill in the writing of 
music-drama, except on the part of Italians, whose native instinct 
and want of deep musicianship have saved them from the Wagnerian 
morass. 

The theory of the master is so neat that it is a thousand pities 
his practice flouted it. What could be more to the point than that 
the poem of a music-drama should be whittled down to a literary 
expression of the essentials of drama? What more dramatic in 
music than that the vocal part should be a kind of glorified, melodic 
speech ? Then the orchestra, with its faculty of ‘ uttering the un- 
speakable, the pure organ of feeling . . . it speaks out the very 
things that word-speech in itself, the organ of the understanding, 
can not ’—what a fine idea is there! And if any other expressive 
means are required to make the amalgam perfect there is gesture— 
that can give point to the unspeakable utterance of the orchestra. 
On paper the theory looks well and is arguable, but in practice, when 
the composer uses the orchestra, as a musician is naturally tempted to 
use it, for it is one of the most marvellous, subtle, and expressive 
instruments ever invented by man, the whole art-creation becomes 
lop-sided. Let us be frank in these days. No one is an anti- Wagnerian 
in the sense of the anti-Wagnerian of the early ‘eighties. We all 
acknowledge Wagner’s greatness as composer; most of us gladly 
admit, too, that in patches his music-dramas did fulfil his theories. 
All students of Wagner’s scores will know the patches I mean. They 
invariably occur when the orchestra is toned down to an instrument 
for the creation of atmosphere alone and is not used symphonically, 
and when the voice is allowed to come out spasmodically, the orchestra 
being kept under at that moment. In general Wagner dodged the 
difficulty of pitting the voice against the full orchestra playing 
fortissimo more often than was once imagined, but at best it was a 
dodge, and has not the effect of leaving the voice free as a medium 
of human expression. We must admit these faults of Wagner’s style 
of music-drama, or dishonour our artistic intelligence and the clear 
evidence of our ears. 





‘THE RING’ IN ENGLISH 
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What, then, is to be the future of opera? Are we to be content 
with the mawkish music of Signor Puccini and his school? Are we 
to throw back to the decorative conventions of Gluck, or to the mixed 
lyrics and dry recitative of Mozart, or to the declamatory ballad operas 
of Weber? Or is the future with Richard Strauss’s Salome’and an 
even more paramount position for the orchestra? Or should we fold 
our hands and say that the genre of opera is artistically false, that it 
can be neither drama nor music, but a hybrid amalgam of the two ? 
It is easy enough to argue against opera on every possible esthetic 
ground, but man is a practical creature and has found the combination 
of music and drama much to his taste. The difficulty as to the future 
would settle itself without any theorising, but the impertinence of 
pointing the way is not without fascination. For my part, I cannot 
believe that any practice will long keep the human voice in its present 
banishment. There is no thrill in any instrument equal to the thrill 
the human voice can produce in the sensitive listener. In all con- 
certed music there is hardly any combination as beautiful as the 
combination of human voices. I cannot believe that doctrinaire 
theories will stand in the way of the employment of these most 
expressive mediums merely because they are conventional. After 
all, drama itself is a convention. I cannot believe that opera com- 
posers of the future, from the same arid worship of dramatic truth, 
will continue to banish expression by dancing from the opera stage. 

- (Indeed, has not Richard Strauss had the artist’s instinct to make 
use of it?) On the other hand, it is certain the orchestra is the 
chief means of expression of the moment. Mr. Ernest Newman, a 
critic of singular acumen and boldness, has even stated his 
opinion that the orchestra will become more and more paramount in 
music-drama and the voice will recede farther and farther into the 
background. If that happens, music-drama will develop into a new 
form of instrumental and vocal art, and ultimately will free itself 
from the stage altogether. The idea is fantastical, and the idea of an 
absolute musician. 

No; the future of music-drama will rest on compromise. To 
make his theories dovetail together Wagner assumed as a basic truth 
that music-drama must be the only form of drama. That was his 
initial mistake, for which he argued with tireless and not always easily 
grasped rhetoric. During the process of convincing himself, in which 
light we must view the bulk of his voluminous prose writings, he hit 
on so many truths that he hypnotised those who had not a firm hold of 
first principles. But the great truth evaded him in theory, if not in 
practice: that every art has its own conventions. He proved that 
singing is natural, and then tried to prove that it is the expression of 
human feeling. He seemed to think that music is the natural and 
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only language of feeling, and yet attempted to limit it to the restricted 
curves of speech, whereas the truth is that music is a separate form of 
human expression with only the most superficial analogy to speech. 
That Wagnerian limit must be removed, and, as a matter of fact, is 
being removed without any theorising at all. The composer of the 
future has to make use of music as an art, and of every one of its 
speciahconventions that is expressive and adds to the beauty. of his 
art-work. There must be no false ideas of music-drama being drama : 
it is primarily music. The drama of it is merely the motive force of 
the whole, and technically takes the place of form in ‘ absolute music.’ 
This motive force must not be so hedged in and made inoperative 
by the conventions of musical language that it no longer exists, as 
happened with old-fashioned opera, but must be brought into relief 
as the human subject of the music-play. It has been proved by 
Wagner’s own music-dramas that this is not to be done by subjecting 
the human voice to the orchestra. At the same time, no modern 
composer will consent to forgo his wonderful orchestra, and it would 
be a thousand pities if he did consent; therefore, only compromise 
remains. 

The music-drama of the future will carry Wagner’s idea of the 
expressiveness of the orchestra still farther and give it even greater 
prominence. The fine qualities of the human voice, in concert and 
singly, will not be relegated to the background, but employed so that 
they shall make their full effect. This sounds a paradoxical form of 
art, but it really is not. A drama can easily be so constructed that 
the orchestra is only given full expression when the voices are silent, 
and that should artistically happen more often than it does happen 
in opera. When the voices are singing, the orchestra must condition 
itself to them and create emotional atmosphere. More of the action 
of music-drama can be expressed by pantomime than is the present 
custom, and the orchestra would then have the fullest possible scope. 
The libretto of this modern music-drama would be the work of both 
composer and poet, one of whom would know how to take advantage 
of the stage and of acting. Some such compromise is needed, for the 
Wagnerised operas of Verdi and the Neo-Italians are poor in music 
and crude in drama, and the recent performances of the Ring in 
English have convinced me that Wagner limited the scope of musical 
expression by his theories of music-drama and yet crushed his drama 
by his methods of musical expression. 

E. A. BaueHan. 





FEAR IN THE HOME AND THE 
HOUSEHOLD 


Is fear a necessary element in the home, for the up-bringing of 
children and the training of the young ? 

This is the question I propose to answer. It is advisable first to 
realise clearly the various and entirely opposing motives which give 
cause for fear. There is the fear of catching cold ; if my child’s boots 
are wet I fear she may take cold, and therefore change them ; this 
fear is founded on forethought and experience. There is the fear of 
blame and, in children, the fear of punishment ; both of these spring 
from the natural dislike of being found fault with, added to which, 
in the second case, is the dislike of physical pain or of having one’s 
freedom curtailed, or whatever the case may be. Then there is the 
fear of offending others, and of hurting their feelings ; this is founded 
on love of our neighbour ; and the fear of influencing others to act 
against their conscience ; this fear is the noblest that mankind is heir 
to and takes its root in the love of God; it is the only one of my 
groupings which is above and beyond discussion. The other three 
are all open to consideration, for fear in itself is a demoralising 
influence : ‘Take your courage with both your hands,’ and you are 
already half, if not the whole, way to victory. Though forethought 
and experience point to the necessity of changing one’s wet boots, 
still one goes halfway to catch a cold if one fears one may catch it. 
You will never learn to play diabolo if you are pursued by the fear that 
the devil will fall upon your head. 

I will leave the second group for the moment, and go to the third 
one, the fear of offending a person, which being founded on the love 
of our neighbour seems at first sight to be an entirely legitimate fear, 
and, as a general rule, it most certainly isso. If children know no other 
fear than that of displeasing their mother, the first step on the ladder 
of life is already taken ; the important factor in the lives of children 
is that they should grow up in an atmosphere of freedom—freedom 
from reproach and disapproval, which tend to warp a child’s nature 
and destroy its inborn power of initiative—and I would advocate 
freedom, when possible, from the constant presence of nurses and 
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governesses, upper and under, who continually dodge the steps of our 
young children in these days. It is quite marvellous to see the sense 
of responsibility children develop where freedom reigns, and not only 
a sense of responsibility, but fearlessness too, by which I do not 
mean in any sense foolhardiness, but fearlessness, hand in haud with 
cautiousness, reasonableness, forethoughtfulness, with all the quills 
in fact, that may be called the grown-up virtues. 

There is another educative side to this atmosphere of freedom, 
which is that it makes for a thought being at once put into action ; 
thus is a further thought reached. Life is made up of a series of 
developments, of steps ; it follows that until a thought is carried into 
effect you will not reach to the further thought, which in its turn 
must be carried into action, and so on up the ladder of life. 

This is a lengthy digression in favour of freedom; but, to return 
to the fear of offending a person and hurting their feelings, it is not 
always a legitimate fear. Above all, in one’s dealings with others 
one must have courage, and this brings me back to my second grouping, 
the fear of blame and of punishment. I should say on the face of it 
that reproach and blame are always a mistake, an error of judgment, 
faulty tactics ; it is as if you carefully, and at the cost of much labour, 
built a high wall before the gate of the citadel you wished to enter, and 
then were surprised that you could not effect an entry. No! If 
your aim is to get at the heart of the citadel, lay down your arms, 
and present yourself, in the company of three gracious ladies, Faith, 
Hope, and Charity ; and if we hold to them firmly, we shall not go far 
wrong in the many and various relations, be they intimate or distant, 
with those among whom our lines are cast. Faith and Hope lead the 
way, and that is as it should be, for it may happen that Charity, in 
many cases—in fact in most cases, except in a wide sense—is not in 
our power to give; but Faith in human nature, and in the high destiny 
of each one of us, that we surely have; and if we have it, we will 
give it, even to the most wayward, undisciplined child, to the ineffectual 
housemaid, to the unpunctual cook, and thereby we give Hope. Make 
each one realise that it does not follow that because yesterday obedience 
was slow, dusty corners were overlooked, and the soup cold, to-morrow 
will tell the same tale of failure; let them realise que tous chemins 
menent & Rome; the steps are many and often faulty for each one of 
us, but with Hope by our side we can turn even the faulty step into a 
forward one, and so ‘lose not yesterday yet win to-morrow.’ Thus 
will the act of neglect or of discourtesy become, under the warm glow 
of encouragement, not an occasion for resentment and bitterness, 
but rather for more close and affectionate sympathy between parent 
and child, for more cordial and friendly relations between mistress 
and maid. Not that I mean to imply that parents and mistresses are 
actuated by motives other than those of Charity; but a cold, severe 
manner is more suggestive of reproof than of encouragement, and is 
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therefore resented ; in fact, a quick, sharp word is much more easily 
forgiven and is not to be too much deplored except in the case of 
small children. They are not yet sufficiently cognisant of their own 
nature to sympathise with a failing in others which, later, they will 
recognise as common to us all, when on occasions circumstances are 
too much for us and we lose our self-control. 

Of course there are occasions when the quick, sharp word is most 
necessary and effective, and the only possible way of dealing with a 
situation. So also are punitive measures to be regarded as necessary, 
and especially are they helpful in the cases of small acts of insubordina- 
tion, of acts of discourtesy, of quarrelling with each other ; it is some- 
times the only way of arresting the attention on the matter and 
assisting the memory with a view to the future. Half an hour’s quiet 
meditation on a solitary chair is most beneficial to the limbs and 
calming to the nerves, and will be found of great use in jogging the 
memory of the small child who, let us say, is forgetful of her ‘ bob’ 
or her ‘ thank you’s.’ 

In really serious cases, which of course are of rare occurrence, 
punishment is seldom necessary ; a child’s own conscience will speak 
clearly enough, and the consequent sense of shame is all that is needed ; 
but whatever shape the punishment takes, or for whatever crime it is 
inflicted, I would make it clear to a child from its tenderest years that 
no hint at retribution is intended, and that there is no shade of anger 
in your heart against him. The idea of ‘ retribution’ has become so 
ingrained in human nature that it is often considered instinctive ; 
but I believe it is now an accepted fact, and indeed, if one thinks it 
out, an obvious one, that it is merely the result of the ages of legalism 
under which the race has developed. Law is only such by the fact 
that it is enforced—to enforce a law it is necessary to have recourse 
to punishment. As the long-ago judge said to the stealer of horses : 
‘I condemn you, not because you have stolen a horse, but in order that 
horses may not be stolen.’ The extremely logical mind of a child 
will easily seize the point that my rules must be obeyed, and that, if 
I punish him when he fails to do so, it is not from anger, but merely 
to assist his memory for the future. Right thinking on this subject 
is most important, and its results are far-reaching—even unto eternity. 
Let the child realise in his daily development from childhood to man- 
hood that these methods of enforcing the law are the only means in 
the hands of mankind, and consequently are rough-and-ready methods, 
and often have the appearance of vengeance and retribution, but that 
these are the ways of man and not the ways of God. God knows 
neither anger nor vengeance, nor the semblance of them. If you 
disregard the laws of God, the laws that govern our threefold nature 
of body, soul, and mind, the consequences of that breaking must 
inevitably and automatically ensue ; thus do we each build up for 
ourselves a ‘ heaven’ or a ‘ hell.’ 
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The belief in an avenging God, evolved by mankind through the 
long ages of legalism, is a very prevalent and persistent one, and in 
so much as it strikes at the root of all spiritual union between man and 
his Creator it becomes a sacred duty to do all in our power to eradicate 
it in the young, for how can love and trust and confidence co-exist 
with the fear of an avenging God, with the fear of a God who punishes 
because His laws are broken, or even in order to prevent them from 
being broken? This obviously is a human necessity and not a Divine 
attribute. Guard your child from the blank depression engendered 
by the demoralising fear of a God of Vengeance ; make him realise 
that he is overshadowed by a God who is Love, by a God who dwells 
in each one of us, and who will lead us up to the fulfilment of our 
destiny. Let Faith, Hope, and Charity be your child’s daily com- 
panions in his climb up the Ladder of Life—Faith in himself, in the 
value of life, in his own high destiny ; Hope, a vivid belief that he can 
and will attain to it, that difficulties, temptations, sorrow, joy, failure, 
success, are all steps on the ladder ; Charity, which will fill his heart 
with love for every living creature and uplift his soul in praise and 
worship to the Fountain of Love, to the Giver of Life. 

Before leaving the subject of fear as an element in the training of 
the young, I wish to draw attention to an instinct in human nature 
which has its highest expression in children, and which, if rightly 
understood, will easily and joyfully take over, as it were, the duties 
of fear, or, in any case, very much lighten the burden. I refer to the 
dramatic instinct ; children are what you make them—they invariably 
rise to the occasion. If you expect truthfulness, expect obedience, 
expect thought for others, expect order, you will get them; but you 
must never cease to expect, and never lower your standard of expecta- 
tion, whether as parent or as mistress. I should like to make a new 
beatitude : Blessed is he that expects much, for much shall be given 
him. 

And here let me say a word to young housekeepers. For Heaven's 
sake, do be mistresses in your own home! In these days the position 
of servants and masters is almost reversed ; the servants have made 
such a rigid code, to which they exact adherence, that one can hardly 
call one’s soul or one’s house one’s own. I have come to the conclusion 
that the cause of the trouble lies in the devolution system, which 
obtains in our households, and which, though we hope it may prove 
successful in Egypt, following, as it has done, on long years of dictator- 
ship, has been discarded for Ireland, which is not sufficiently organised 
for that method of government. I am inclined to think the same 
reason for discarding ‘it exists in most of our households, the reason 
being that those on whom we devolve our authority, and in whose 
hands we place the training of the younger servants, are not fit for 
authority, or competent for the work of training ; the authority is abused 
and it necessarily follows that the training is non-existent, and then 
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we wonder why there are no ‘ good’ servants nowadays! No, be a 
dictator in your own house; let every member of your household 
be your servant, and not the servants of your servants ; let each one 
feel that you are his or her mistress, that you know and understand 
what are his or her duties, that you realise the difficulties and rubs 
. likely to arise in the discharge of such duties, that you are there to 
give a word of encouragement when these arise ; and, above all, keep 
the training of the younger servants in your own hands. Do not be 
put off by a sense of your own ignorance and incompetence in the 
matter, let us say, of making bright the brass taps, or rapid and effectual 
sweeping of carpets! These things, if you have the wish and the will, 
you will soon learn, and, through the learning, impart much else : 
the fact that you will have your taps gold-bright and your carpets 
dustless, that you expect much. So you will teach that for such 
results you are willing, when necessary, to put your own hand to the 
work, and that it is a pleasure and an enjoyment to you to do so. 
That teaches; that is training. Again, the fact of there being two 
workers, working together as learners one from the other, places you 
on a different footing, on the more natural footing of common human 
sympathy one with the other. Yow are no longer a mere criticising 
onlooker ; that in itself is a great encouragement to the young learner. 
The upper housemaid may, by her practical experience, teach the under 
the art of making brass to vie with gold, but along with her lesson she 
will implant unconsciously, if not consciously, a sense of rebellion 
against authority—of resentment against circumstances; she will 
- make her feel her inferior position, that she is the under-housemaid, 
there to do her bidding, and the dream of the ‘ under ’ will be looking 
forward to the glorious day when she in her turn will have ‘a girl 
under her.’ 

One hears a great deal of the laziness of English servants and of 
their unwillingness to do one iota more than they are obliged to, but 
I do not believe they mind work more than their French or German 
sisters, but what they do resent is the atmosphere of subjection created 
by one of themselves being placed over them ; it makes for a constant 
fighting for their own hand, for the uppers are naturally inclined to 
take every advantage of their position, in fact the desire to rise in 
the social scale—de se donner du ton, to use an apt French expression 
—is the be-all and end-all of their existence. And, after all, this is 
perfectly natural ; we all of us have our ‘ dreams,’ and the mere fact 
that the ‘ unders ’ do all the rough hard work, and that the ladies do 
none, is to an uneducated mind an hourly object lesson, that if you wish 
to rise in the social scale your aim should be to put as much hard work 
as is possible on the shoulders of the ‘ under’ maid, keeping for your- 
self the lighter, more ‘ladylike’ duties. I do not mean to imply that 
this is invariably the case ; there are, of course, numbers of exceptions ; 
but I think the system tends to this point of view, and that households 
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run under this system are no training school for the young ; who get 
nothing but an up-bringing under a régime of tyranny and fear. It 
may be objected that it would not be possible for a mistress—herself 
not versed in the matter of rearing infants or in the art of cooking— 
to undertake the training of the nursery-maid or the kitchenmaid ; 
but if it is the recognised custom of the house that these have in the 
eyes of their mistress a position of equality with the cook and the 
nurse—equality as to position, though not, of course, as to knowledge 
and experience—much is already accomplished. Let each have their 
different duties, but that does not necessarily imply inferiority ; it is 
marvellous how people play up to what is expected of them, and if 
that were the tone of the house it would soon come to be accepted. 

In this matter of training and influencing others, I do not believe 
we any of us realise what a tremendous advantage our education has 
given us. Granted we are ignorant of technical knowledge—and it is 
well to remedy this—still it is a small matter compared with tlie ad- 
vantage that the mental training we have ourselves received gives us. 
Another asset in our favour for the work of training our household is 
the position we occupy. We each have our ambitions and our dreams 
of greatness to come, but it will not be that of having ‘a girl under 
us ’"—to be ‘ upper of three ’ or head nurse of many will leave us cold ; 
it is the fact that the ‘ upper’ and the ‘ head ’ are necessarily fighting 
for their own hand, in their so-called ‘ training ’ of the ‘ under,’ that 
is the cause of the very unsatisfactory results of this training. In the 
case of a great household, a housekeeper, I admit, becomes a necessity, 
but let her be a woman of education, of wide interests and sympathy, 
and on her, and her alone, would I devolve my authority. Where the 
question of position and of rights is not the burning question of every 
hour, there is much more room for easy and pleasant intercourse 
between each member of a household—here there will be a giving and 
a taking, the natural and spontaneous giving of mutual help and 
exchange of acts of courtesy, because the position is no longer affected 
by either the giving or the taking of assistance, and the question of 
rights ceases to exist. And it is in such an atmosphere, where giving 
and taking is the custom and rule of the house, that we would wish 
our boys and girls to grow up. 

In these days of hospital nurses, of servant-ridden homes, we have 
lost the sense of personal service ; in men it is reduced to occasionally 
putting coals on the fire ; in women to pouring out the tea. (And even 
these are frequently given over to a footman and a butler!) By losing 
the sense of personal service we lose much else ; above all, we discard 
the natural simple means of self-expression. And the joy of self-ex- 
pression, the pleasure of taking, the delight of giving ; all these we lose, 
which are so many ways placed in our hands for expressing the love 
and tenderness within us. Let our boys and girls adopt Ich dien for 
their motto, and let them carry it out in the letter and in the spirit. 
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I appear to have drifted far from my subject of fear, but it is in 
appearance only, for the essence of a gift is that it should be freely 
and spontaneously given, and not through fear or compulsion. In 
the home in which fear prevails there will be no interchange of these 
precious gifts, of such acts of attention and of personal service. 


M. A. TYRRELL. 
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COMMONWEALTH 


On the 4th of January 1642, King Charles the First made his famous 
and unsuccessful attempt to arrest the five members in the House of 
Commons, and the next day went to the Guildhall, subsequently 
dining in the City with Sir George Garrett, alderman and sheriff. 

It was late in the gloomy winter’s afternoon when his Majesty’s 
coach drove back to Whitehall through St. Paul’s Churchyard, and, 
as he came by ‘ amongst the drapers,’ cries were raised of ‘ Privilege !’ 
* Privilege of Parliament ! ’ at which the King was ‘ troubled.’ A man 
stood among the crowd with a pamphlet in his hand intending to 
deliver it to the King, but could not come near him owing to the press, 
and, emboldened perhaps by the noise, insolently threw it into the 
King’s coach—in the King’s face. The Earl of Essex, who was in 
the coach with the King, took.it up, and on their return to Whitehall 
the document was read. It was then found to be a most seditious 
and dangerous pamphlet bearing the title of Zo your Tents, O Israel ! 
—an open invitation to rebellion and to take up arms against the 
King. 
The man who threw the libel had been recognised as one Henry 
Walker, who had already been brought before the House of Lords for 
writing two libels called The Prelates Pride and Verses on the Wren 
and the Finch. For these he had been committed to the Fleet 
the 12th of March 1640, but five days later was released on his own 
petition, being ‘a poor man and very sorry.’ And the House of 
Commons, on the 20th of December 1641, had also sent for him as a 
delinquent for the making of a book called A terrible outory against the 
loytering exalted Prelates.' 

The next morning the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench was 
sent for, and warrants issued for the arrest of Walker and the printer 
of the libels. Walker was taken first, and on being examined denied 
that he wrote the pamphlet, but said that he ‘bought it of a young 


He was not very prepossessing in his personal appearance from all accounts, fo 
he had a round face ‘ like a moon calf,’ was ‘jaundy lookt,’ and had a ‘carrot beard.’ 
It is thus clear that it was not easy to make a mistake about his personal appearance. 
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scholar in Westminster Hall for 2s. 6d., signing his statement. But 
when the printer was examined it was found that Walker had written 
it all with his own hand, borrowing the printer’s wife’s Bible in order 
to find the text, and that the whole of the night preceding the King’s 
journey into the City had been spent in the writing and printing of it. 
Walker and the printer were then committed to the King’s Bench 
prison in Southwark. 

A week later on, being removed to Newgate for trial at the Sessions, 
they were rescued at Blackfriars bya mob. Twice taken afterwards, 
Walker again twice escaped, and more warrants were issued for his 
arrest. On one occasion, clad in clerical cassock and girdle, he preached 
at the Church of St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey, with the result 
apparently of a free fight among his audience. At the last he was 
captured by Sir John Conyers, Lieutenant of the Tower, in a boat 
on the Thames, and finally tried at the Old Bailey. 

By a special direction of the King—that he was not to sufier in life 
or limb—he was not tried for high treason, in which case he must 
infallibly have lost his life, but merely for misdemeanour. The jury 
convicted him of writing, composing, publishing and receiving money 
for the sale of his libel. He then (on the 12th of July 1642) begged the 
King’s pardon, retracted what he had written ‘ with tears,’ and was 
mercifully condemned to the (in the circumstances) singularly lenient 
punishment of standing in the pillory in Cheapside. 

This, however, was to be but the first book that Henry Walker 
was to write against his Sovereign, and before recounting his later 
career it will be best to trace his early history. 

Among the eccentric geniuses of the first half of the seventeenth 
century must be numbered John Taylor, the ‘ Water poet’ as he 
loved to call himself. He was of humble origin, and his calling in life 
but that of a Thames waterman, yet, in spite of ‘ some cockle’ in his 
work, a true bard. Taylor was devoted to his King and his Church, 
and a born pamphleteer of Walker’s own class and rank in life, and, 
just previous to his conviction at the Old Bailey, Walker had been 
foolish enough to break a controversial lance with him. The watermen 
were the great competitors of the hackney coachmen of their day, 
and had all the readiness in repartee which marks the latter class 
in our own times. Taylor had discovered the true weapon with 
which to fight the Puritans—ridicule. Wit and humour were qualities 
which no Puritan ever possessed. 

In 1641 he published A Swarme of Sectaries and Schismatiques, 
Wherein is discovered the strange preaching (or prating) of such as are 
by their trades Coblers, Tinkers, Pedlars, Weavers, etc., etc., an exposure 
in verse of the private lives of some noted preachers. This brought 
Walker into the field with An Answer, partly in verse and the rest 
both scurrilous in language“and foul in the personal charges made 
against Taylor, which (after an exhortation to Taylor to repent) he 


HH2 
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signed with the anagram ‘ V.R. Heavenly. K.R.’ Taylor thereupon 
answered him with A Reply as true as steele. To a rusty, Rayling, 
Ridiculous, Lying Libell, which was lately written by an impudent 
unsoder’d tronmonger, etc., couched in the same vein, with a scurrilous 
woodcut on the cover, and suggested in it a new anagram for Walker 
in the shape of ‘ Knav,’ ‘ Reviler,’ ‘ Hel.’ He pointed out in it that 
Walker’s verse was ‘stole from Fenner the dead riming poet,’ and 
recounted a story of Walker’s pawning his Bible for a quart of metheglin 
at the ‘ Owl’ in King Street. This seems to have lashed Walker into 
a fury in which he cast aside every rag of decency, and replied with 
Taylor’s physicke has purged the Divel, etc., by ‘ Voluntas Ambu- 
latoria.’ Foul in language and illustrated with an indescribable wood- 
cut, the most extraordinary thing about this pamphlet is the claim to 
gentility and the right to bear arms set up by him in it. Taylor’s 
* pedegree ’ was, he says, ‘ farre inferior to mine,’ and after several 
pages of abuse he accused the latter of being a thief, and predicted 
a sudden death for him. Another poet of the same class, George 
Richardson, known as the ‘ Irish footman,’ now intervened in support 
of Taylor with a pamphlet in verse, and said of Walker’s ‘ pedegree’ 


that 
he should rather be 
Of that Ape carrier’s affinity 
Hight Richard Walker, but call’d Cherry-lickam 
Whom with his well-taught beast I saw at Wickham, 


casting doubts upon his affinity to the ancient family of Walkers of 
Bredsall. Probably the intervener was Taylor himself. 

Walker’s trial for the insult to the King now came on, and was 
followed by Taylor’s publishing his Whole Life and Progress of Henry 
Walker the Ironmonger, from which we learn that Walker had originally 
been apprenticed to one Mr. Holland, an ironmonger in Newgate 
Market, had set up in business for himself, failed, and had since been 
a bookseller and writer of seditious and puritanical pamphlets, em- 
ploying a ‘ ragged regiment of tatterdemalions, mercuries and hawkers’ 
to vend them about the streets. A last pamphlet by Taylor was 
one of which Walker was never to hear the last. It was a burlesque 
sermon, ‘as it might be delivered in Hatcham Barne, the 13th day of 
March last stylo Novo. Taken in short-writing by “ Thorny Ailo” 
[Taylor’s anagram] and now printed in words at length, not figures’ 
(1642). Known as Walker’s sermon on ‘ Tobies dogges tayle,’ it effec- 
tually cured him of ever again attempting to cross swords with any 
Royalist in controversy, and it is, perhaps, for this reason that his 
later works show such a marked absence of the scurrility which defiles 
the earlier ones. 

But it is the pamphlet which he published after his punishment in 
the pillory that gives the best key to the character of the future jour- 
nalist of the Commonwealth. It was entitled the Modest Vindication 
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of Henry Walker in reply to certain scandalous pamphlets forged and 
vented abroad in his name (the 23rd of January 1643), and intended 
to be a reply to the Whole Life and sermon on ‘ Tobies dogges tayle.’ 
Couched in a tone of injured innocence, and abounding in scriptural 
and classical quotation, it has such a lofty vein of assumed learning 
and piety that one has difficulty in recognising it as the work of the 
writer of Taylor’s Physic. It starts with an ‘ Epistie dedicatorie ’ 
in verse to God, the King and the People— 


Assure my conscience, Lord, I am Thy chosen. 
And thou my Soveraigne, Charles all Europs splendor 
Thine enemies terrour and true faiths defender. 
Thy love preserv’d my life, not heathenish fate 
In thy Majestick face, true Princely state 
When malice plotted mischief everie heart 
Thy clemency prevented all their power 
That God which graced thee with a Royall Crowne 
Crown thee with grace, thy Honours with renown 

All you poore soules whose eares have been abused 
With scandalous reports and eyes (!) traduced 
With charmes of turbulent spirits, now take and view 
This Declaration honest plain and true 

Per Henry Walker, Cantab. 


In it he denied that he was either a Brownist or Anabaptist, or that 
he threw the libel into the King’s coach. Of the King’s ‘ gracious 
favour,’ he says, it ‘ soared my affection so high, to love and honour 
him that could I lay down my life to do him service, I should think 
~ my death a blessed sacrifice.’ It will be seen later on how he carried 
this protestation into effect. Of his past life he says that he was bred 
a scholar, taken from the school to the shop, and then went to Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, and on a certificate from that college and from 
Archbishop Laud’s chaplain had been ordained deacon by Bishop 
Williams of Lincoln (afterwards Archbishop of York). Presumably 
he had then fallen under ecclesiastical censure, and had entered into 
business as a bookseller and pamphletéer in London, with the results 
that I have described. He had no degree or academical distinction. 

At the end of August 1642 the Great Rebellion began, and Walker 
found a new career as journalist on the side of the Parliament. He 
did not begin to become prominent in the public view until the year 
1647, when the success of the Parliament was assured, and the exposure 
he had already received at the hands of Taylor induced him to appear 
in public cautiously and to adopt a false name at first. This he did 
by forming an anagram out of his real name. 

By splitting the w of his surname into its two component w’s or 
vs (there was no difference between either letter at the time) he 
obtained an absolutely perfect anagram, being enabled to change 
Henry Walker into ‘ Luke Harruney.’ The device was so successful 
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that to this day his writings are catalogued under the two names.’ 
Perfect Occurrences of Every Daie Journall in Parliament and other 
Moderate Intelligence, collected by Lu. Harruney cleric, commenced 
to appear every Friday on the 8th of January 1647, and (under 
different titles) continued almost without a break until the middle of 
the year 1655. It consisted of two sheets (i.e. sixteen pages—‘ sheet’ 
in the modern sense, like ‘ newspaper,’ is wholly inapplicable to the 
ancient newsbooks), and was the most important journal of its day. 
During the year 1647 it usually commenced with a few lines of sen- 
tentious nonsense before starting its news, of which the following may 
be quoted as a sample : 

‘ Princely sparkles have their luster from the diety [sic]. Where 
spots touch, they darken their splendour. The nearer the ‘soule 
approacheth to its essence, the more glorious is its brightnesse. Many 
times a clear day succeeds a misty morning.’ This of course is 
apropos of the negotiations then going on between the King and 
Parliament. 

At the end-of 1647 negotiations were broken off, the House of 
Commons resolving on the 3rd of January 1648 that they would not 
again address the King. 

It may be safely asserted that it was now contemplated to put the 
King to death. For the contemplated murder (for such it was) 
there was—could be—no shadow of legal justification. Nevertheless 
some sort of a case had to be prepared and precedents found, and they 
were discovered, oddly enough, in the writings of a famous Jesuit, 
Father Robert Parsons, or Persons as he seems to have spelt his name. 

Father Parsons was a brilliant controversialist and a writer of 
excellent English (in the days of Queen Elizabeth), but a political 
intriguer also. In 1594 he had published A Conference about the 
neat succession to the Crown of England, under the pseudonym of 
Doleman. Few people nowadays would be disposed to question 
the arguments or conclusions of his book, which consisted mainly of a 
learned historical and legal argument proving the right of the people 
to alter the succession. His object was to support the claim to the 
throne of England of the Infanta of Spain on the death of Elizabeth. 
The book was received by the vast majority of English Catholics with 
_ dismay, and there is no doubt caused them much additional suffering 
and persecution. Parliament even made it high treason for a copy of 
the book to be found in a house. 

The reasons and historical instances which had so skilfully proved 
the right to alter the succession might, with very little manipulation, 


2 A Motion Propounded to the Committee of Parliament for Redresse of the 
Publique Grievances (15th of January 1648), ‘By Neh. Lawkerry,’ is another 
anagram. It is more than probable that the whole of the pamphlets published by 
Ibbitson without an author’s name are his: e.g. Captain Burley, his Speech, an 
untruthful account of his execution. 
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be also used to prove the right of the people to punish. But the 
arguments of a hated Catholic and Jesuit to boot could never be 
acknowledged. So that, on the 3rd of February 1648, an effective 
piracy of Father Parson’s book appeared under the title of Severall 
speeches at a Conference concerning the power of Parliament to proceed 
against their King for mis-government, No author’s name was 
appended to this, and of course no acknowledgment of the source 
from which it was taken. One of the subheadings pointed out how 
kings had been lawfully chastised by their Parliaments and Common- 
wealths, and another, ‘ The lawfulnesse of proceeding against Princes 
. . - how oaths do binde or may be broken by subjects.’ It is to 
be noted that this book appeared nearly three months before the 
famous three days ‘ prayer’ meeting at Windsor, at which it was 
decided by the army officers to bring the King ‘ to an account’ on 
their return. Some one knew what was going to happen. For this 
piece of literary forgery Henry Walker was responsible, receiving, 
as Anthony 4 Wood says, the sum of 30. for his labours, He there- 
fore showed his gratitude to his Sovereign for preserving his life by 
taking the initiatory step which resulted in that Sovereign’s death 
a year later. Walker’s book was largely quoted by Bradshaw at. the 
so-called trial.* 

On the 7th of April 1648 Walker commenced a series of absurd 
anagrams in his Perfect Occurrences, He was still publishing his 
newsbook under the pseudonym of ‘ Luke Harruney Cleric,’ and ap- 
parently had been studying Hebrew, for one of the Royalist journals 
- tells us that ‘ Rabby Bungy pott lecturer for the Hebrew at London 
House’ was his teacher or confederate. Parliament was about to 
decree new articles of religion (on the 20th of June 1648), and No, 8 of 
Chap. I. of these articles ran as follows: ‘The Old Testament in 
Hebrew . . . and the New Testament in Greek . . . being imme- 
diately inspired by God and by His singular care and providence 
kept pure in all ages are therefore authenticall.’ This decree was the 
cause of a study of Hebrew which bade fair to beat even the great 
Puritan cult of astrology from the field, and Walker now gave his 
readers a weekly Hebrew anagram of some leader’s name. On the 
day in question he started his newsbook with 


The great question is, What will the Parliament doe with the King? No- 
thing yet resolved here. What is from Scotland you shall have in due place. 
Charles Stuart 1648 in Hebrew written thus: 


(nnn Dx BX WY BATS 
Which is in English as followeth : 
He hath digged forth. He hath made soft, a Rocke (easily). Though he 
was removed. 


3 Walker advertised a translation of Junius Brutus’ Vindiciae contra Tyrannos.on 
the 25th of February (Perfect Occurrences), ‘a peece suitable for the times.’ 
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This, in its obscurity, is quite equal to some of the astrologer 
Lilly’s vaticinations on the same subject. 

His next number gave Fairfax’s name in Hebrew characters, with 
the translation ‘ His integrity hath broken the wild asse.’ ‘ Scot,’ 
he said on the 21st of July, was in Hebrew a ‘ scourge.’ France, on the 
22nd of September, ‘a revenging,’ and so on ad nauseam. The 
device thus set on foot proved so successful that a rival ‘ cleric,’ 
Border, author of The Kingdomes Faithfull and Impartiall Scout, 
imitated him with a word of Greek every week; ‘ d:Aapyupia,’ says 
Border (on the 4th of May) ‘in English is translated The love of 
money. Let us take comfort in what our own land affords, which is 
better than the Indian silver, or the Guinny gold.’ A third quack, 
author of Continued Heads of Perfect Passages, the Old and New 
Testaments being thus taken up, had to content himself with a scrap 
of Anglo-Saxon every week, printed in black letter. This gave it 
all the outer appearance of the ‘ prophecies ’ (Mother Shipton’s, ‘ Salt- 
marsh’s ’—the ‘ White King and dreadful dead man,’ &c.),”so rife at 
the time. 

In the meantime Perfect Occurrences sometimes professed to be 
‘collected by Henry Walker cleric.’ On the 30th of June 1648 the 
House of Lords granted him a special license to print his Occurrences 
every Friday. Up to this time the Presbyterians had been in power, 
and had been the party with which Walker identified himself. Now, 
however, the Brownists or Independents began to rule, and Walker 
accordingly turned his coat. A quarrel with the licenser, Gilbert 
Mabbott (who was eventually discharged as a Leveller), followed, and 
Walker obtained permission to be his own licenser from the House of 
Lords. So that the numbers of Perfect Occurrences at this time (e.g. 
the 27th of October 1648) actually professed to be ‘Collected by 
Henry Walker, cleric. Published by a particular order of Parliament’ 
(z.e. licensed by) ‘ Luke Harruney cleric.’ But on the 16th of January 
1649 the Lords (apparently having discovered this or objecting to 
Walker’s change of religion) suspended their order, and Walker (the 
Lords soon after ceasing to exist) found a licenser for the time in 
Henry Whalley, the Advocate-General of the Army. Public interest 
in the newsbooks soon after began to flag, and Walker, finding the 
competition of The Kingdomes Faithfull and Impartiall Scout (which 
appeared on the same day as his own newsbook) inconvenient, suc- 
ceeded in inducing the then licenser, Theodore Jennings, to prohibit 
that journal’s appearance (it was Presbyterian in tone) on that day. 

On the 15th of June the Scout, to the huge glee of the Royalist 
newsbooks, appeared with an exposure of Walker: ‘ the said Walkers 
Occurrences are stuft up with abundance of fallacious passages etc., 
and he formerly was ashamed to subscribe his name thereunto, but 
instead thereoffgave it this badge or Cloak to cover his knavery— 
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collected by Luke Harruney cleric . . . he is not H. Walker cleric, 
but Henry Walker the quondam ironmonger.’ 

The result of this denunciation was that Wood—the publisher of 
the Scout—had to write the next number himself and publish it in 
defiance of the licenser, D. Border cleric, the ‘ author’ having been 
frightened out of the field. 

Perfect Occurrences for the 22nd of June contained the following 
breathlessly illiterate note at the end : 


I desire all people to take notice that I denie to give any authority to a 
Pamphlet called the Kingdomes Weekly Scout because the Commonwealth 
hath been so extremely abused by it by Rob. Wood of Grub Street who con- 
trives false inventions at an ale house (!) to adde to it what he fancies as news 
after Mr. Border the author hath write it and the Licenser perused it, and thus 
he hath abused the Judges advocate and my selfe and the Commonwealth, and 
the authour who did it formerly doth now disclaim it refusing any more to 
write it for him and if he be so impudent as still to publish it I desire all those 
whom it concerns to suppress it that the people may not be cheated by it. 


Imprimatur, THEzo. JENNINGS. 


Nothing daunted, Wood wrote his newsbook himself, and on the 
29th of June replied as follows : 


that invective apostate Luke Harruney alias Henry Walker who (to accomplish 
his own self interests and by ends) takes upon him the impudence to carry on 
his design with the Lord President and Counsell of State under this notion or 
shadow ‘ That this sheete takes its derivation from the sinewes of malignancy.’ 
In consideration whereof I here make my appeal to all rationall and judiciall 
men freely laying myself open to their favourable construction there being not 
anything contained therein destructive or prejudiciall to the present Govern- 
ment or authority. Therefore Sirrah know that a’though I cannot nor will 
not lye by thee, yet I am resolved to live and stand near thee and instead of 
draining out such an unsavoury and poysoned fountain at Westmin.—thy 
present habitation—[Walker lived at the ‘ Fountain,’ King Street, Westminster] 
or going to Hell and purgatory (thy future and meritorious sanctuary) I shall 
apply myself to such members of the army, from whence proceeds the most 
true and certain intelligence, and know that if thou dost not speedily desist 
from thy selfish and base actions I shall present unto thee an object of terrour 
and repentance and deprive thee of Dick Brandon’s place, the late Hang-man 
which thou hast so earnestly importuned and solicited for to bestow upon a 
friend of thy own, provided thou mayst have half shares with him in all the 
dayes of his execution. O Pure Villain. Hast thou not had trades enough 
already, but thou must still claim interest in one more? Is it not apparent 
that thou hast been a decayed ironmonger, a petty-fogging bookseller, a fan- 
tasticall Hackler, a schismatical conventicler, and a most impudent lying and 
deceitful newsmonger both against State and Commonwealth ? 


He then sets out his petition to Bradshaw. In the result he gained 
his desire, but Walker was allowed to publish another newsbook 
on Tuesdays in addition to his Friday’s newsbook, which was reduced 
to half its size. 

Henceforth Walker was the butt of all the Royalist newsbooks 
(published in defiance of both Parliament and the licensers). ‘ Carret- 
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beard,’ ‘ blew-beard,’ ‘ poyson-beard,’ ‘ Judas,’ ‘ ideot,’ ‘ pillory-man’ 
are but samples of the epithets showered upon him, and to which he 
was, from the heights of his new-found dignity as State journalist, 
unable to reply in similar strain. 

On the 15th of July 1649 he had preached at the King’s Chapel, 
Whitehall, choosing as his text the unconsciously appropriate ‘ Beware 
of false prophets.’ The sermon was printed and contains an extra- 
ordinary amount of Hebrew quotations. As a result he was given 
a living, and in September the Royalist ‘Man in the Moon’ thus 
denounces him : 


That pillory earwigge Walker is Benefic’d (some say) about Uxbridge. . . . 
Be it known to the Parish where he teacheth. That he is a ravening wolfe, an 
impudent lyar—and a cheat, and if ye have no better pastor than Judas, the 
whole parish are more liker to be cuckolds than converts. If upon sight hereof 
you kick him not out of the Church the next Sunday after, or on the Wednesday 
following, the ‘ Man in the Moon’ will send his blessing into the whole parish. 
What! Must such rogues preach and Orthodox learned divines perish for food ? 
O Tempus! O Mores! 


It is needless to add that he was kicked out, and in November of 
the same year was appointed to a living in Wood Street, Cheapside, 
‘ worth above a 100/. a year whilst learned doctors of Divinity, their 
wives and children starve for food, and that sturdy villain that has 
four or five trades to live on must take upon him the Cure of Souls.’ 

Another profession adopted by Walker during the year 1649 was 
that of advertising agent—indeed he may be said to have been the 
first to introduce advertisements regularly into the newsbooks. He 
had given notice of a free course of lectures in Hebrew in his news- 
books, and one really does not know which to be most astonished at— 
his brazen impudence in setting himself up as a public instructor in a 
language of which he clearly knew next to nothing, or the motive which 
actuated him. In Perfect Occurrences, for the 28th of September 1649, 
he announced a public Hebrew lecture from two o’clock till three 
* for nothing ’ ‘ at the Fountain in King Street, Westminster, a private 
house, in the great hall under the Entrance Office,’ but in the next 
number (for the 4th of October) it turns out that he was starting an 
advertising office there. ‘This weeks Entries at the Office at the 
Fountaine in Kings Streete, Westminster. Divers that want services 
qualified for employments, etc., etc., and Many that would rent livings 
within fifty miles or near the City.’ Clearly the Hebrew lecture was 
but a device to draw attention to what was then an entirely novel 
institution. 

Walker was not a success as preacher in Wood Street, for on the 
cover of his printed sermon before Cromwell at Somerset House on 
the 27th of June 1650 (the day of the latter’s entering into his power 
as Captain-General previous to the campaign against Scotland) he 
describes himself as minister of God’s word at Knightsbridge. The 
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inhabitants of Knightsbridge, however, promptly petitioned, pro- 
testing against his ministrations, they having ‘ a verie hopefull young 
man’ whom they prayed might be settled at the Chapel of the Spittle 
there. So that Walker was wise in continuing his newsbooks (under 
varying titles as Parliamentary rule was abolished and the Protec- 
torate declared). 

Once more, however, his services as literary pirate were required. 
In 1655 Cromwell undoubtedly meant to assume the title of King, 
and would have done so had not circumstances prevented him. As 
before, when the King’s death had been decided upon, Father Parsons’ 
book was published to prepare the way. On the 30th of May 1655 
appeared A Treatise concerning the Broken Succession of the Crown 
of England. Inculcated about the latter end of the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Not impertinent for the better compleating of the General 
Information. This time, however, the real authorship was acknow- 
ledged in a postscript, although the title had been changed for one 
suitable for Cromwell’s purpose. There is no direct evidence that 
Walker was responsible for this, but it is reasonable to conclude that 
it was his work, more especially as in his newsbook (then styled Perfect 
Proceedings of State Affaires) there are several indirect references to a 
probable assumption of the style of King as a ‘change of Govern- 
ment ’ by Cromwell.‘ 

In September 1655 the last vestiges of the liberty of the Press 
disappeared. Henceforth until the return of the Rump to power no one 
was allowed to publish any news of any sort or kind whatever other 
- than Walker’s colleague on the Protector’s side, the abler scamp 
Marchamont Nedham. Walker’s ‘ proceedings’ were amalgamated 
by Nedham with the Monday’s edition of his Mercurius Politicus, 
and entitled The Publick Intelligencer communicating the Chief Occur- 
rences and Proceedings within the Dominions etc. The first number 
of this appeared on the 8th of October 1655. Henry Walker, however, 
was not left unrewarded. He was appointed to the important living 
of St. Martin’s in the Vintry, and but for the Restoration might have 
ended his days in comparative affluence. 

His last published work is a characteristically servile and abject 
performance. It appeared on the 6th of August 1660, and was 
entitled Serious Observations lately made touching his Majesty Charles 
the Second King, etc.,etc. Even then he could not refrain from placing 
a Hebrew anagram on the title-page : ‘ King Charles Stuart in Hebrew 
thus. . . . Translated into English is this, “The King hath prepared 
a refreshing, he hath crushed it out of the rock by degrees.” Published 
to Inform the People. Per H. Walker, 8.8.T.S.’ He excels himself 
in beslavering the King as the ‘ hypostasis’ and ‘ prosopon,’ and 
‘ Father Parsons’ book was reprinted for the third time (and then under its 


original title) in 1683, in order to justify the exclusion of James the Second. It was 
an ill-omened book for the House of Stuart.’ 
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speaks in the same terms of his Royal father ‘whom treacherous 
servants conspired against and slew.’ And towards the end of his 
pamphlet he makes the unexpectedly curious remark that ‘ His 
Majesty hath an eminent Seal from God by healing the Evil’ (i.e. the 
King’s Evil, for which Charles the Second, like his predecessors, used 
to touch sufferers), adding ‘ None that in his Royal absence assumed 
the Government could do it.’ It would be interesting to know whether 
Cromwell ever tried to do so. 

He seems to have been appointed to the small and unimportant 


chapel of Hounslow in 1664. 
J. B. WriiraMs. 





SOME COMMENTS ON THE PUBLIC 
TRUSTEE 


As aids to the formation of opinion about the utility of the Public 
Trustee we have 

(1) What he says about himself. 

(2) His achievements up to the present. 

(3) State action in kindred matters. 

(4) Commercial activity of the same sort. 


The article by Mr. E. K. Allen in this Review for February may 
be considered as the expression of the Public Trustee’s views about 
himself. Mr. Allen did not volunteer the information that he is the 
principal clerk in the office of the Public Trustee, although this position 
is occupied by the writer of the article. He says ‘if Rumour be 
accurate, as there is ground for thinking she is, the Public Trustee 
is already a success.’ The only possible success that he can have 
been up to the present time is that many people have applied to him 
to act for them. The second in command in this Government Depart- 
ment could have given us this information as the result of personal 
knowledge had he wished, and it will be seen presently that the 
Public Trustee is endeavouring to obtain clients in ways which are 
unusual in a Government Department. The officials of the Public 
Trustee have a high opinion of the work they are to accomplish. We 
are told of ‘his unimpeachable security, his perpetuity, and his 
economy.’ Reference is made to ‘the methodical and accurate 
transaction of business’ and ‘ the highest degree of efficiency in the 
management and settlement of an estate’ when the Public Trustee 
is employed, and generally the whole article tends to show that the 
Department thinks extremely well of itself. It is quite desirable 
that the officials engaged to carry out this work should magnify 
their office in this way, but it may be regretted that inadequate 
justice is done to other existing methods of accomplishing the same 
objects, and that certain points upon which it would have been 
interesting to have information are not dealt with. 

Mr. Allen comments upon what he considers—probably rightly— 
exaggerated estimates of the annual cost of the Public Trustee, and 
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then breaks off suddenly just when there is the opportunity of ex- 
plaining how the cost of the Public Trustee is to be provided. The 
Public Trustee Act, 1906, states that 

the fees . . . shall be arranged from time to time so as to produce an annual 
amount sufficient to discharge the salaries and other expenses incidental to the 
working of this Act (including such sum as the Treasury may from time to 
time determine will be required to insure the Consolidated Fund against loss 
under this Act) and no more. 


This seems to indicate that the Public Trustee is to be neither a source 
of revenue nor a source of expense to the country. 

The fees which the Public Trustee charges to those who employ 
him cannot well be much in excess of the fees charged by commercial 
insurance companies undertaking the same class of business, since in 
this case even the most ignorant people would decline to pay them. 
A comparison between a Government Department and an insurance 
company shows the security of the one to be as good as that of the 
other, and the general advantage to the public to be greater in the 
case of the insurance companies, which in the ordinary course of 
competition will certainly not charge more than a Government office. 

Any suggestion that the existing officials are even remotely 
influenced in seeking business by the possibility of increasing their 
own pay is expressly and emphatically disavowed. At the same time, 
it seems an unsatisfactory principle on which to work a Government 
Department. The plan implies that if the Department does a big 
business the chief officials will be well paid, and if it does a small 
business they will be badly paid. Although the Public Trustee only 
came into official existence on the Ist of January, 1908, quite excep- _ 
tional efforts have been made to acquire large numbers of clients. 
In spite of the provision of the Act which has just been quoted, circulars 
printed by his Majesty’s Stationery Office have been extensively 
circulated through the post ‘On his Majesty’s Service,’ which suggests 
that some expenses, at any rate, of the Public Trustee are not being 
paid out of the fees received by him. 

When the present Public Trustee was an official of the Bankruptcy 
Court he did not circularise creditors as to the advantages of entrust- © 
ing him with the winding-up of insolvent companies ; nor is it easy 
to call to mind any other Government Department which actively 
canvasses for clients as a means of getting business. 

The Press has been freely employed for the publication of articles 
which clearly were officially inspired, though the inspiration is not 
avowed, and for the insertion of letters from correspondents 
specially interested in this new Department. 

The Public Trustee has also issued a prospectus which in some 
ways leaves a good deal to be desired as an impartial statement of 
the case. It says much about the disadvantages of private trustees, 
but makes no mention of the fact that various insurance companies 
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have long undertaken this work in a completely satisfactory way. 
The alternative implied in the prospectus is that the choice lies 
between ‘ the incompetence, negligence, or fraud ’ of private individuals 
and the services of the Public Trustee. 

The Public Trustee Act, 1906, is expanded by the statutory rules 
and orders made by virtue of the Act. These rules are explained in 
the prospectus in a way which is not always in harmony with either 
the Act or the rules, and might lead people who had not looked into 
the matter for themselves to think that they were under a legal 
obligation to consult the Public Trustee, when as a matter of fact 
no such obligation exists. The indications of the Public Trustee 
office up to the present time suggest excessive keenness to obtain 
business by methods hitherto unusual in Government Departments. 

Mr. Allen carries the boycott of insurance companies so far as to 
say in his article that ‘ some practical remedy for the proved difficulties 
and dangers inherent in the private administration of trusts was 
imperative ; and it was not forthcoming.’ He gives us some particu- 
lars about commercial companies acting as trustees in other countries, 
but his brief reference to companies doing similar work in England 
is, to say the least of it, biassed. The Public Trustee and his apologists 
ignore the insurance companies when they can, or, when reference to 
them seems necessary, have one, and only one, attempt at argument. 
Mr. Allen hints at it by quoting opinion in America as holding ‘ that 
the assumption of vast risks and commercial adventures is incom- 
patible with the absolute security which is essential to the transaction 
- of legitimate private trust business.’ Sir Howard Vincent also urges 
that some branches of insurance business ‘ may be highly speculative, 
such as life, fire, burglary, and earthquake insurance, very upsetting 
to the sure and certain business of a trustee.’ This contention is so 
flimsy as to be hardly worth refuting. The trustee departments of 
insurance companies are quite separate from the other departments, 
trust funds are kept entirely apart from the general funds of the 
companies, and generations of success have proved well-established 
insurance companies to be the soundest financial institutions in 
existence. Their guarantee for the honesty of their officials affords 
security for honesty that is not excelled by that of the British Govern- 
ment, while their reputation for fair treatment of clients is altogether 
superior to the treatment of private individuals by Government 
Departments. The Treasury would pay for the defalcations of a 
Public Trustee only when the claim of a customer was proved up to 
the hilt, the final proof being probably determined by the House of 
Lords if the case were decided against the Government in the lower 
courts. In practice the State guarantee of compensating a private 
individual for loss amounts to very little, though the probabilities 
that the public officials will be honest are undoubtedly great. As 
effective guarantees of honesty and fair treatment the undertakings 
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of the insurance companies are greatly superior; as a mere matter 
of pounds, shillings, and pence it would pay them better to treat their 
customers generously, rather than to give them the merely legal 
rights which are all they could hope to obtain from the Treasury. 

In view of the apparent attitude of the Public Trustee to the 
insurance companies, it is regrettable that they are to some extent 
under his control. We have an instance of this in regard to custodian 
trustees. The Public Trustee Act says: ‘The provisions of this 
section shall apply in like manner as to the Public Trustee to any 
banking or insurance compaay or other body corporate entitled by 
rules made under this Act to act as custodian trustee.’ There is not 
a syllable in the Act about commercial competitors being in any way 
under the control of the Public Trustee. The rules made under the 
Act go far towards setting up a monopoly for the Public Trustee : 
they provide that 


the bodies corporate entitled to act as custodian trustee shall be any such incor- 
porated banking or insurance or guarantee or trust company . . . as may be 
approved by the Public Trustee and the Treasury. The Public Trustee may 
require payment by any applicant for such approval of a fee not exceeding ten 
guineas. Any such approval may at any time be withdrawn without reason 


assigned. 


It would appear that the Public Trustee must apply to himself 
for his own approval, pay himself ten guineas for his own application 
to himself, and may withdraw his approval of himself without assigning 
any reason to himself. Commercial companies, open to the stimulus 
of competition, which is for the benefit of the public, are to be under 
the control of an official keenly desirous of diverting business from 
them to himself, must contribute to the expenses of the Public Trustee, 
and may be dismissed from business by the competing official, who 
need assign no reason for his action. 

In various other ways attempts have been made to put the Public 
Trustee in a position to acquire a monopoly of the business. What- 
ever there may be to be said in favour of the existence of such an 
official to whom people can apply if they wish to, it is a mistake to 
diminish in any way the legitimate competition between commercial 
companies and the Government Department. With a fair field and 
no favour insurance companies would beat the Government Depart- 
ment in this direction as in others ; butif disabilities are to be imposed 
upon insurance companies and exceptional advantages conferred 
upon the Public Trustee, the public will be left to choose between 
the unsatisfactory system of private trustees and the employment 
of a State Department. The most effective remedy—that of utilising 
insurance companies for the purpose—might no longer be available 
for testators. 

Some of the special powers conferred upon the Public Trustee 
are open to considerable question. For instance, ‘the Public Trustee 
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may . . . without judicial proceedings take the opinion of the High 
Court upon any question arising in the course of an administration.’ 
This suggests the possibility that the Trustee, thinking that the 
claims of a particular beneficiary are clear, may obtain a decision 
of the Court without giving notice of proceedings to other interested 
parties. If such a mistake as this were made, and the right claimant 
appeared later on, there would be no redress against the Public Trustee 
or the Treasury. An insurance company in such a case would doubt- 
less compensate the rightful claimant for the sake of maintaining 
its reputation. 

Passing from special features connected with the Public Trustee 
Department which are open to adverse criticism, it is instructive 
to consider the results of Government activity in other directions 
of a similar kind. The Public Trustee is practically a new Govern- 
ment Insurance Department, the object of his appointment being to 
enable testators to insure that the capital which is available for the 
purposes of the trust will provide an income for beneficiaries : this is 
essentially a system of insurance. 

Some experience is available to show how the insurance of trusts 
is likely to be dealt with by a Government Department. As regards 
matters connected with wills we have experience at Somerset House, 
which for futile formality and irritating delay it would be very diffi- 
cult to beat. The Public Trustee has been given some of the powers 
of the Chancery Division of the High Court, and in regard to sundry 
matters he is under the control of the Treasury, which has a high 
~ reputation as a circumlocution office. There is small reason for 
expecting that the Public Trustee will be more businesslike in dealing 
with the public than the Court of Chancery or existing Government 
Departments already concerned with somewhat kindred subjects. 

If we turn to the Government record in connexion with insurance 
we find no ground for hope that the Public Trustee Insurance Depart- 
ment will be so beneficial to the public as the work of commercial 
insurance offices. The Post Office, in spite of the advantage of innu- 
merable branches maintained for postal purposes, and the benefit 
of a State guarantee, which in the minds of the ignorant is something 
very real, has admittedly failed completely in connexion with insur- 
ance. Neither for magnitude nor merit will it compare for a moment 
with commercial companies. 

The Committee which reported a few months ago as to the adop- 
tion of employers’ liability insurance by the State gave cogent reasons 
against such a course being taken. After hearing much evidence the 
Committee reported that adequate facilities were provided by insurance 
companies, emphasised the inevitable lack of elasticity in the conduct 
of business by a Government Department, and gave other grounds for 
the opinion that the business had better be left to commercial com- 
panies. 

Vou. LXII—No, 373 Il 
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The National Debt Office is another Government Insurance Depart- 
ment. Many years ago it distinguished itself by publishing terms 
which certain people promptly discovered to be erroneous. A few 
life assurance companies and a bank thereupon bought annuities 
on the lives of old men, which resulted in a loss to the Government 
of at least one million sterling, although the precise amount of the 
loss has never been made public. 

Even at the present price of Consols the Government does not 
supply annuities on such good terms as those upon which they can be 
obtained from first-class life offices with equal security. As an indi- 
cation of the business methods of this Government Department, it 
may be mentioned that the prospectus is an excessively voluminous 
and unintelligible document, showing the annuity which can be 
obtained for 1007. of 2} per cent. of Consolidated Stock according 
to the current price of Consols. Commercial people would inform the 
public what annuity could be bought for 100/. sterling. As a further 
businesslike method of promoting the work of the Department, persons 
are warned in formal official language as to special and exceptional 
penalties for felony and perjury, including a notice that false state- 
ments of age shall forfeit the purchase price of the annuity, in addition 
to treble the amount of any annuity received and the further sum of 
5001. Truly the way in which Government Departments work when 
they undertake insurance business is not such as to encourage the 
expectation that any such Department will be beneficial to the public 
or businesslike in its methods. 

The Public Trustee is of such recent origin that he can only be 
regarded as a mere piece of legislation. It is therefore instructive 
to look at certain features of insurance legislation. The Life Assurance 
Companies Act of 1870 has, for the most part, proved extremely 
useful because it left insurance companies free to do whatever they 
liked, merely ordering the deposit of accounts in accordance with 
certain schedules. The Insurance Department of the Board of 
Trade, while apparently having the power to insist upon conformity 
with these schedules, explained recently to the House of Lords Com- 
mittee on Life Assurance that it did not now insist upon conformity 
with these schedules because in practice it had not insisted upon them 
in the past. In a Government Department precedent is an adequate 
excuse for non-compliance with an Act of Parliament. The Act of 
1870, so far as it provided for freedom and publicity, did a great deal 
of good. In one matter, however, it attempted interference. It 
required a deposit of 20,0001. before a new life office could be started. 
This deposit has not prevented the formation of new proprietary 
companies which have failed and involved their policyholders in loss, 
but it has prevented the formation of new mutual life offices, which as 
a class are the best for policyholders. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Acts may to some extent be con- 
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sidered insurance legislation, since it was definitely recognised that 
insurance would be essential to their working. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1897, was especially praised by its adherents 
in Parliament because it was to bring about the utmost simplicity 
in the settlement of disputes and to avoid litigation altogether: it is 
‘notorious that it has produced more litigation than any other recent 
Act. The Act of 1906, again, was to provide compensation for nearly 
every worker. A proposal to modify the terms of compensation to 
the old and infirm was rejected as withholding from these people bene- 
fits to which they are fairly entitled ; the practical consequence has 
been to deprive such people of both compensation and employment. 
A novel provision of the Act of 1906 makes the employer responsible 
for compensating an illegitimate child for the death of a parent or 
grandparent, and compensating a parent or grandparent for the 
death of an illegitimate child: the result, probably uncontemplated 
and unexpected, was seen in a recent case, in which a widow and her 
children received less compensation than would otherwise have been 
paid to them because the money had to be shared with illegitimate 
children. 

The legislation of other countries does not necessarily afford useful 
guidance for this country, but it may not be amiss to refer for a moment 
to the harm done to the public by insurance legislation in France and 
in the United States. By way of protecting home industries legisla- 
tion has been passed in France which practically prevents foreign 
insurance companies from giving policyholders better terms than the 

’ French life offices give. If a resident in France buys in England a 
policy from an English company, he can obtain it upon much better 
terms than if he buys in France the same policy from the same English 
company. 

In the United States all insurance companies have for years been 
subject to the supervision of an Insurance Department in each State. 
Very extensive information about the business has had to be filed with 
State Departments every year. The officials of any State can swoop 
down upon an insurance company at any moment and examine every 
detail of the business at the company’s expense. Insurance legisla- 
tion has been rampant, and brought into existence a class of legis- 
lators who introduced legislation adverse to the interests of insurance 
companies and their policyholders for the sake of being bought off 
by the insurance companies. For all practical purposes the public 
in the United States thought they were being protected by official 
machinery, with the result that intending policyholders entirely failed 
to discriminate between good companies and bad, as to some extent 
the English public discriminates, and the United States have been the 
happy hunting-ground of wild-cat schemes and unsound methods. 
Two or three years ago the so-called scandals in American life offices 


came about, through a personal squabble between the principal 
112 
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officials of one of them. The whole thing was grotesquely over- 
exaggerated, and legislation was passed in a panic which, while doing 
little or nothing to make things better for the policyholders, has for 
the time being (since it is now admitted on all hands that much of the 
legislation must be repealed) made things worse for the policyholders. 
The principal American life offices were always absolutely sound 
and secure, and their chief fault was extravagance in management. 
State interference practically prevented control by public opinion, 
but did not prevent the gradual introduction of serious evils. Accident 
called public opinion into play, and reforms of great value and of far- 
reaching importance have been introduced by the voluntary action 
of the companies, in response to public opinion, in spite of—not because 
of—legislation. 

So far as legislation in the United Kingdom has abstained from 
interference with insurance great benefits to the public have resulted. 
The English and Scottish insurance offices are the best in the world, 
largely because they have not been interfered with by law. So far 
as legislation either in this country or abroad has interfered with 
insurance, bad results have been the consequence. When the State 
has embarked upon insurance trading it has proved inferior in its 
operations to the work of commercial companies. The State has in 
various ways treated its own insurance departments in exceptional 
ways which, while doubtless intended for the good of the community, 
have not produced benefits to the community. The essentially good 
feature of the Life Assurance Companies Act was the publication of 
the accounts of life offices, but every Government Insurance Depart- 
ment is exempt from compliance with this wholesome regulation. 
The figures of neither the National Debt Office nor of the Post Office 
Insurance Departments are to be found in the Life Assurance Returns 
issued by the Board of Trade, and no adequate information in regard 
to the accounts of these Government Departments can be obtained 
from other sources. The publicity afforded by the Life Assurance 
Blue-books tends not merely to win public support for the best com- 
panies and to prevent business going to the inferior offices, but con- 
duces also to bring about improvement of the less good companies. 
The official consciousness of the inferiority of State Departments to 
commercial organisations leads to the concealment of facts which, if 
known, would either make more apparent the unattractiveness of 
State trading, or involve the still more awkward consequences to 
Government officials of trying to bring their departments at least up 
to the level of the worst commercial companies. Publicity for State 
trading departments is greatly to be desired and is carefully avoided. 

Experience shows that the great majority of testators prefer the 
old method of private trustees and family solicitors, and in recogni- 
tion of this fact the Publit Trustee officials go out of their way to try 
to conciliate the legal profession, and to explain how greatly solicitors 
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will gain by working under the Public Trustee. Had Government 
introduced some effective measures for preventing frauds ‘among 
solicitors, the demand for corporate trustees would not have been 
so apparent as it is. The most influential members of the legal pro- 
fession seem to regard it as more dignified to solicitors as a whole to 
_ allow numerous prosecutions of defaulting solicitors than to insist 
upon conditions applicable to all solicitors which would reduce these 
scandals to a minimum and. probably make them non-existent. Legis- 
lation tending to prevent frauds by solicitors would probably have 
been more in accordance with the wishes of testators, and have con- 
ferred greater benefits upon the beneficiaries under trusts, than the 
creation of a Public Trustee. 

As things are, however, insurance companies and the Public 
Trustee exhibit certain advantages as compared with the appoint- 
ment of friends or relations to act in this capacity; but it will be 
noticed that the advantages are greater in the case of insurance com- 
panies than in that of the Public Trustee in regard to most points, 
and are inferior in no respect. 

Both insurance companies and the Government Department pre- 
sent the advantage of continued existence, and so avoid the necessity 
of fresh appointments, which are frequently a source of trouble in 
many ways in connexion with private trustees. 

The trustee departments of insurance companies and of the State 
devote their whole time to the work and employ officials qualified for 
the task. 

Insurance officials and public officials are paid for their work, and 
attention to it can be demanded from them, though whether com- 
plaints of inattention in a Government Department would have any 
effect is open to question. 

Insurance offices and the Public Trustee Department may be 
regarded as more independent than private individuals, and therefore 
to be relied upon to carry out the conditions of the trust. In the 
exercise of a wise independence an insurance company would, for its 
own sake, seek to gain the goodwill of its clients, while the chief con- 
cern of an official of the State would be adherence to precedent and 
routine, and the avoidance of any concession to the beneficiaries 
which by the remotest possibility could involve the Department in 
responsibility or bring a reprimand to the official. 

Much has been said about the small charges of the Public Trustee, 
since he has only to charge fees sufficient to pay the expenses of his 
Department, while insurance companies would expect to earn dividends 
for shareholders. Commercial companies subject to competition can- 
not charge higher fees than prevail elsewhere, while, in comparison 
with other insurance departments of the State, the commercial com- 
panies have shown that their terms to the public are greatly superior 
to those of Government. 
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Yet, again, we are told that the Public Trustee is to be readily 
accessible to any one and every one who wishes to consult him. Mr. 
Allen quotes the qualifications for a trustee as being of a Utopian 
character ; he is to be easily and promptly accessible, not separated 
either by official red-tape or by judicial etiquette from those with 
whose interests he has to deal, and generally must be a State official 
of a kind never hitherto realised in fact. People familiar with Govern- 
ment Departments wiil believe in the realisation of this ideal when they 
see it, and not before. The best-intentioned individual would find 
his aspirations in this direction rendered impossible of accomplish- 
ment by the inevitable routine and red tape of a Government Depart- 
ment. The ready accessibility of businesslike insurance officials is, 
on the contrary, a matter of everyday experience. 

As further advantages of the Public Trustee, we are told that he 
is under the control of the Courts and the Lord Chancellor ; so are the 
insurance companies, with the difference that the Public Trustee can 
more or less control the Courts by making ex parte applications, while 
insurance companies must give notice to every one concerned of any 
applications to the Courts. Moreover, insurance companies are under 
the powerful control of public opinion, an influence which Govern- 
ment Departments almost wholly ignore. 

The legal honesty of the Public Trustee is guaranteed by the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom : it is permissible to think 
that obtaining from the Treasury compensation for legal dishonesty 
on the part of the Public Trustee is a task that no claimant would 
ever accomplish. Insurance companies, giving a guarantee of honesty 
equally secure with that of the State, would, in their own interests, 
compensate beneficiaries not merely for dishonest action on the part 
of their officials, but for any careless or culpable mistake. 

In spite of special powers having been conferred upon the Public 
Trustee, the tendency of which is rather to protect the Department 
than to benefit the public, it does not appear that he is endowed with 
the ability to confer a boon upon his clients such as is readily forth- 
coming from insurance companies. In the administration of estates, 
ready money may be required for probate and other purposes, advances 
may be desired by beneficiaries, and, in order to realise securities to 
the best advantage, it may be advisable to hold them for a time, 
meanwhile providing money for various objects. Insurance com- 
panies would readily accommodate their clients in such ways as these, 
while, if experience counts for anything, estates could suffer loss and 
beneficiaries go without income before a State Department would 
deviate from precedent by a hair’s breadth in order to help, even if 
it had the power to do so, which is doubtful. 

On every ground, therefore, testators' gain by appointing first- 
class insurance companies to act as their trustees and executors: 
there is no advantage claimed for the Public Trustee but an equal 
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or a greater advantage is afforded by an insurance company. There 
is no precedent for a State Department being so beneficial to the 
public as the best commercial companies undertaking insurance 
business. In Government Departments there is of necessity an 
enormous amount of red tape in administration which is entirely 
absent from the work of insurance compotion because it is fatal to 
commercial success. 

From experience of other Government Departments there is 
abundant reason for thinking that the new Government Department 
will be no more successful than others ; while what little experience 
of the work of the Public Trustee is at present available for comment 
suggests that it is open to adverse criticism of a kind from vaieh even 
other Government Departments are exempt. 

WILLIAM 7 Pat 
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‘PRO DEO ET PATRIA 


In ancient times, when the land occupied by a tribe or nation became 
too small for its increasing numbers, and did not produce sufficient 
food for their sustenance, then the tribe or nation was by the mere 
requirements of hunger obliged to expand into the territory of some 
weaker neighbour, the inhabitants of which were either slain or made 
slaves. In after ages that same land hunger under a different form, 
as Seeley so clearly puts it in his Expansion of England, has really 
been the cause of most of the great wars recorded in history, in the 
participation of some of which this country has ultimately benefited 
and become such a great and powerful nation. 

The amount of food-producing land available for surplus popula- 
tions is still a matter of vital importance for some of the world’s 
inhabitants, but land hunger with the highly civilised commercial 
nations is now replaced by the necessity for markets for the increasing 
trade and commerce which an expanding nation must have for its 
existence. Fortunately for this country, as soon as its naval supremacy 
became manifest, as it did long ago in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
England gradually became a world-owning power, and from a small 
self-contained island in the North Atlantic now possesses a quarter 
of the earth’s surface with one fifth of its inhabitants as British subjects. 

There was a good deal of truth in Napoleon’s sarcasm that England 
was a nation of shopkeepers; but it was the wealth and its power 
which our sea-guarded trade gave us which enabled us to fight and 
finally overthrow the greatest soldier known in modern history; 
and when the rest of the world lay exhausted after twenty years of 
war, England was more powerful than ever, and with the rapid 
development of the industries arising from the latent wealth of her 
coal and iron, the prosperity of Britain progressed, as has been so 
tersely expressed, by leaps and bounds. That such prosperity has 
excited the envy of less favoured nations is not to be wondered at, 
but it is only during the present generation that one of them has 
clearly recognised that the real foundation of England’s power was 
naval supremacy. As the political leaders of that country, viz. 
Germany, now make no secret whatever of their ultimate intentions 
of wresting the supremacy of the ocean from us and becoming the 
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great world-power in our place, we should be living in the most 
contemptible of fools’ paradises ever heard of, if we did not syste- 
matically prepare for that struggle for national existence which is 
inevitable. The Germans state plainly that with their rapidly 
increasing population, fields of trade are necessary for their expansion 
and existence, and just as of old when a tribe or nation was obliged 
to obtain territory which its increasing numbers required, our Colonies, 
foreign possessions and trade are coveted by the great German nation, 
who say openly : ‘we have no race antipathy to you whatever, but 
your trade and possessions are necessary to our further existence,’ 
and as the first step to obtain them a powerful navy must be created. 
This they already have, but not yet equal to ours ; they are, however, 
working most steadily and systematically to make it so. 

To those who have intimate friends and relatives in Germany 
their outspoken ideas so deliberately stated are almost amusing, 
so earnestly are they given; their fear, they say, is that we may, 
seeing what is before us, attack their fleet before it is strong enough 
to have a chance of successfully engaging ours. Everything con- 
nected with the offensive and defensive capabilities of England is 
unquestionably known to a hair’s breadth in the German Military 
Intelligence Department, and schemes for hostile operations against 
us complete in all details. I may mention that when employed some 
thirty years ago in connexion with coast defence, I more than once 
ascertained that foreign gentlemen had previously been carefully 
over the very ground I had to report on. Unfortunately when I had 
just finished work on the Yorkshire coast and left, I heard that a 
German officer had been staying at an hotel at Scarborough and been 
about the coast as I had. My great regret was that I did not know 
of his being at Scarborough—my headquarters were at Bridlington 
Quay—we might have worked together. As for preventing those 
who know their work getting professional information, that is a very 
difficult matter. We may be more careful now, but formerly hardly 
any attempt was made with regard to professional secrecy by our 
responsible authorities, one instance being that of a German naval 
officer, a personal acquaintance, who naively informed me how he 
got all details of the Spithead forts when they were building. Rowing 
past one of them he stopped to look at it, when a canteen or refresh- 
ment storekeeper called down to him and asked if he would like to 
buy some ginger beer. Needless to say he went up and bought that 
ginger beer. 

Our great prosperity from trade and manufacture is not without 
certain drawbacks, one being that the perfection of ocean transport 
has enabled foreign countries, where land and labour is so moderate 
in price, to place their food supplies in England at so low a rate that 
farming in England is hardly a profitable occupation. Agricultural 
land has consequently fallen greatly in value, and instead of being a 
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self-supporting country, England is so dependent on foreign food that 
it is said a six weeks’ blockade of our ports would bring the country 
on its knees from starvation. A complete blockade, even by a success- 
ful hostile navy, would be a difficult matter, but even a serious inter- 
ference with our foreign supplies would rapidly raise food to famine 
prices, and the starving multitude would oblige the Government to 
make peace on almost any terms. ; 
This question of food supply and the danger the country might 
suddenly be faced with, has been seriously considered by those respon- 
sible to the nation, but as yet no practical scheme of storing even 
wheat, or increasing its growth by Protection, or by offering a bounty 
for its production, has been devised. Command of the sea is, 
therefore, more necessary for England’s existence than ever, but 
whether the country can always afford a fleet which will make 
invasion an impossibility and at the same time protect our trade 
and commerce on which we live all over the world, is another matter. 
Without a sufficiently large and well-organised land force in which 
the country would have perfect confidence, our. fleets would in war 
with Germany be tied to the coast. With the most powerful military 
nation in the world within a few hours’ steaming, and with everything 
ready on the chance of some false move or disaster to our Navy, the 
country would be in a state of panic. The glorious blue-water policy 
of former days, when our Navy blockaded the enemy’s ports and chased 
their cruisers from every sea, would be impossible. At the present 
moment our battleship fleet is believed to be strong enough for what 
may be required of it, but will the increasing cost of the Navy so 
necessary for their country be submitted to much longer by that 
political body who are steadily obtaining possession of power, who 
are so opposed to defence expenditure, and are already so strong 
that they even obliged the War Minister to alter his plans with regard 
to school cadet corps, although he had considered their formation so 
essential in hisscheme for the formation of the land defence forces ? 
Up to the present time the better educated portion of the community 
carried the greatest political weight ; now, if it may be so expressed, 
it is the tail not the head which is rapidly becoming the governing 
power of the state. A great scheme for the formation of a national - 
army for the defence of the United Kingdom has been started, to 
which all men should wish God speed, but with such a mass of the 
population whose ideas do not go beyond weekly wages and amuse- 
ment, will it ever be possible to induce all young men who are physic- 
ally fit to do their duty and submit to the necessary training to be 
ready to take their place in the defence of their country and the 
protection of all that is dear to them ? 
For such a purpose all who know what war and active service 
really are, know that at least six months’ preliminary recruit training 
‘is necessary. With the general public in England who read the 
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account of the Boer War in South Africa and the fighting power 
of those veldt farmers, regular military training and discipline is 
apparently considered unnecessary ; and that if 50,000 straight-shoot- 
ing farmers required nearly four times that number of regular troops 
to defeat them, then hedgerow defence by men who could make a 
good score at Bisley targets would be sufficient for the defence of the 
United Kingdom. Had the Boers been systematically trained as the 
Swiss now are, the South African War would very possibly have had 
a different ending. But where military strength did not go beyond 
personal efficiency in field shooting and enthusiasm, and where real 
discipline and systematic military combined training were almost 
entirely absent, then what was really little better than most gallant 
guerilla warfare could have but one termination against even our 
want of military preparation at the commencement of it. 

Three years’ service is by most of the European nations considered 
necessary for military training before passing men to the reserves. 
The French have lately come down to two years. Stf®ng political 
pressure was required for this, and also the very important fact that 
more men can be trained and larger reserves created by reducing the 
time to two years. In Germany two years is the legal time, but it 
is really reduced to twenty months by letting the men go at the end 
of the second year’s manceuvres ; but then the training and discipline 
of the German recruit is an iron one, and of eight hours’ instruction 
out of the twenty-four. In the present time an individuality is 
required from the man in the ranks such as was never the case in 

_ the old close formation days, when the commanding officer and captains 
did all the thinking, and the strictly disciplined, barrack-square- 
drilled private soldier in double rank had simply to advance or retire, 
load and fire, as ordered. Now that is entirely changed, and to suppose 
that the military instruction necessary in the present day for fighting 
thoroughly trained troops can be acquired by a few days’ recruit drill, 
added to occasional parades and a fortnight’s annual camp, is to 
believe that the days of miracles still continue. 

Imperfectly trained men are occasionally useful to reinforce 
battalions of old soldiers, but to place regiments of which officers and 
men have but little acquaintance with the soldier’s work of the present 
age would be to consign them to destruction. 

Those who have had much to do with British Volunteers know 
well what splendid material there is amongst them, and how keenly 
patriotic many are, and how such men give up every spare hour to 
what they have undertaken, and that there are also many officers 
amongst them who are born soldiers, and who spend hard-earned 
sovereigns in unavoidable expenses connected with the work about 
which they are so keen ; but it must be remembered that such patriotic 
officers and men are but a small percentage of the population who 
ought to be doing their duty as citizen soldiers and giving up a certain 
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amount of their time when young to learn how to protect their country. 
Far too many waste hours in merely looking on in their thousands 
at a football match, spending their spare shillings in gate money, 
and betting on the result of the game ; and if in the evening they can 
join in the chorus of some absurd Jingo song in a music-hall they 
consider they have done all that is required of them. To expect such 
men of the present generation to have the same sense of patriotism 
as in other countries where duty is considered as well as citizen’s 
rights, is simply hopeless. Such men as voters return to Parliament 
men who think as they do, and therefore the compulsory military 
training necessary for home defence is impossible until the rising 
generation think otherwise. 

Failing some terrible national disaster there is but one way to 
cause the inhabitants of this country to become self-denying patriots 
with a proper pride in themselves and that glorious flag of empire 
which their forefathers won: and that is by teaching them to respect 
and love th#t flag and learn true discipline and self-respect for them- 
selves and others when they are schoolboys. Then pride in themselves 
and duty to their country will be generated and become part of their 
nature, which will increase as they grow up and become men worthy 
of the name. When that is accomplished—and it can be done in due 
time—there would not be much difficulty in getting the thousands 
required annually, say at seventeen or eighteen years of age, to 
voluntarily engage for the necessary six months’ military training, 
if need be in two annual periods of three months each, receiving in 
return board and lodging only with sufficient simple uniform for the 
time named. 

The great value which schoolboy military discipline and training 
would in every way be to the nation was recognised by the present 
Government, and arrangements for it referred to when introducing 
the Army estimates ; but to encourage self-reliance and pride in them- 
selves and their work was so repugnant to the ideas of that portion 
of our representatives who prefer that others should not only protect 
them but also work for them now and provide comfortable homes or 
pensions after a certain age, and who have at the present time, un- 
fortunately, such influence, that the War Minister had to eliminate the 
proposal which he had brought forward. Fortunately for the country 
the subject has been taken in hand elsewhere, and the new county 
associations are empowered to regulate schoolboy military training, but 
without assistance from Army estimates. Now these county associa- 
tions could not do better than take a hint from the Australian cadet 
system, concerning which I may state that in Victoria it was organised 
by the late Sir Frederick Sargood, and when I left Australia thirteen 
years ago there were in Victoria alone ten battalions each 500 strong of 
uniformed cadets, who were armed with a light rifle sighted to 300 yards, 
and who went through a regular annual musketry course, firing a 
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certain number of rounds; they also went into camp for a week at — 
Easter. These cadet battalions drilled with the precision of old 
soldiers, The younger schoolmasters were the officers, and received 
special instruction, and had to pass a stiff examination in drill before 
they received their commission, which entitled them to wear uniform 
’ and gave them the status of regular officers of the defence forces. 
All they received in return was the sum of 2]. per annum. The cadets’ 
grant of public money was ten shillings per head of efficients ; this had 
to cover all expenses—uniform, ammunition, camp, etc. The officer 
who was responsible for the military administration of the cadets 
belonged to my staff, and it was my most satisfactory duty to make 
an annual inspection of these enthusiastic future worthy representa- 
tives of Australasia. I may here mention that of the 3000 who 
volunteéred from Victoria and went to South Africa to take their 
share in the defence of the Empire, 2000 had been cadets whom I had 
had the privilege to inspect and report on. 

So thoroughly satisfied were the people of Victoria with the 
immense value of the moral effect of the schoolboy military discipline 
and training that, reduced in hard times as the military estimates 
were, there was never a question about the cadet vote. In addition 
to the uniformed cadet battalions there were also 16,000 boys who 
had to attend drill as school companies without arms or uniforms ! 

On retiring from the Army I thought it my duty to try what 
I could do with the boys of my village school at home, forty in number. 
The idea caught on. I paid for the instructor, the Volunteer drill 
sergeant, 1/. a month for two drills a week, and bought fifty Martini- 
Henry condemned carbines for two shillings each, putting up arm 
racks in the school-room for them. As in Australia, the result was very 
satisfactory, the most ardent admirers of the experiment being the 
school authorities, especially the Government inspector. 

Whether the recognised value of schoolboy military discipline. 
and drill came originally from our Colonies or not does not matter, 
but it is now fully appreciated throughout the country, and should 
now be placed under systematic military direction of the county 
associations, otherwise some of the schools are certain to get off the 
rails, as certain Volunteer battalions did when that system was first 
established, and for a time rather shook the public belief in its value. 

Last summer I had the privilege of being asked to inspect a nop- 
uniformed cadet battalion of the London County Council Hackney 
Downs Secondary School, formerly the Grocers’ Company School, 
which had the good fortune to have had as head master a born soldier, 
who, knowing the value of discipline and self-respect in a large 
school, had organised the battalion as in Australia, with the masters 
who happened to be keen about it as officers. One of these, the 
senior master, commanded the battalion when I inspected it, and 
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a smarter commanding officer I have seldom met. The cadet battalion 
moved and worked with the precision and steadiness of the Guards. 
My only regret was that they had only dummy wooden rifles. 
Considering how moderately the Army authorities now charge for 
out-of-date rifles, I certainly thought some citizen who must have been 
proud of the Grocers’ Company School should have bought Martini- 
Henry out-of-date carbines at two shillings each. A simple overall, 
blouse, cap, and belt might also have been provided. 

The Grocers’ Company School cadet battalion was formed twenty- 
five years ago. The number of boys included in the battalion has 
varied with the total number in the school. It has averaged from 
250 to 300. At the present time the battalion consists of six com- 
panies. Each of the houses into which the school is divided furnishes 
a company with its own prefects as officers. There has been no fixed 
age of entry, but the three lowest forms have always been excluded, 
and boys who for any reason are unlikely to derive benefit from 
the exercises have been exempted ; but every boy of sufficient bodily 
health passes through a course of physical exercises, which during the 
two winter terms consists of gymnastic exercises suited to his age, 
with Swedish and other forms of drill and squad movements. Those 
fitted for it then pass on to regular military drill. There are two 
miniature ranges belonging to the school, and all boys over fourteen 
are taught to shoot. 

E Company of the London Rifle Brigade consists entirely of old 
boys of the school. Such a school might well have as its motto that 
of my Victorian Cadets: ‘Pro Deo et Patria.’ The only external 
assistance, if it may be so designated, was a drill instructor, a retired 
sergeant of the Yorkshire Light Infantry, who performed the duty 
of Regimental Sergeant-Major. 

This London County Council School battalion is what is known 
as a non-uniformed one; but be that as it may, its system of cadet 
training is well worth considering by all our public schools, who have 
lately taken up cadet training, more particularly because it is from 
these schools that we should get not only preliminarily trained officers 
for the auxiliary forces, but from them might be provided a reserve 
of subaltern officers ready on an emergency to join battalions of 
the regular forces. During the late war in South Africa a sudden 
increase of subalterns was required, and then, as during the Crimean 
War and Indian Mutiny, commissions were rapidly given to many 
quite unfit for it, who proved to be anything but a credit to the British 
Army. 

With the long vacations which public schools now have, there 
would be ample time for the properly educated boys of our public 
schools and of a suitable age, who have the right sort of blood in their 
veins, to go to military schools in camp for the instruction as young 
officers. All those who are educationally and professionally qualified 
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and recommended by the military authority as fit to hold commissions 
should have their names registered as ready in case of being required 
for active service. 

When the rising generation are imbued with a proper spirit of 
patriotism and sense of their duty to their country, it may be expected 
that sufficient numbers will volunteer for the preliminary training 
referred to; but if not, then there is nothing for it but compulsory 
service. The eyes of the nation are at length being opened to the 
necessity for a properly trained national army for home defence. Un- 
fortunately that Machiavellian joke about having six months to prepare 
after hostilities had commenced was actually believed in by some 
whose appalling ignorance of what war in the present day really 
means can hardly be credited, but even those men’s eyes are being 
opened. 

To obtain the grant required for the two-nation-power Navy will 
before long be a very difficult matter; our neighbours’ navies are 
rapidly increasing, and even now are dangerously powerful, so much 
so that our naval strategy has had to be entirely recast, and our 
battleships recalled from foreign stations and concentrated for opera 
tions in the North Sea, or, as it is now designated, the German Ocean. 

Remembering that an enemy only 50,000 strong in South Africa 
drained the United Kingdom of its defenders, and that in due time 
we shall have to contend with far more powerful enemies in protecting 
the Empire abroad, a properly trained national army as distinct from 
the regular troops is necessary not only for the defence of the country, 
but also to largely assist the regular Army, as it did so patriotically in 
South Africa, and unquestionably would insist in doing so again 
when we are hard pressed. 

But putting all that on one side, a national army is essential to 
permit of our Navy leaving the coast and carrying out the offensive- 
defensive policy of Nelson’s days. Perfect freedom to act as they 
think best is what our naval commanders must have; but without a 
large home national army fit in every way for its work, then when the 
regular forces were away and the most powerful military nation just 
outside the gate and anxious for a chance to carry out its great scheme 
of world-wide power, there would be such a scare that not even the 
most powerful Government would be permitted to allow the fleets to 
leave for the enemy’s coast. 

A naval officer lately writing to the leading journal rightly depre- 
cated any diversion of public funds from the naval to the military 
estimates, and referred to one special waste of money, viz. the works 
on the Surrey Hills; why such a scheme of defence was ever enter- 
tained is a puzzle. It is now nearly forty years ago since a lecture 
was given at the United Service Institution, June 1870, on the defence 
of the east coast, showing that the east not the south coast was the 
line of least resistance for the capture of London. The sheltered 
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anchorage of the Wallet inside the Gunfleet sands, all clear of the 
shoals at the mouth of the Thames, with the great estuary of the 
Blackwater adjoining, so dangerously close to the capital, seems to 
have been entirely overlooked. The Inspector-General of Fortifica- 
tions, Sir Drummond Jervois, was the Chairman, and stated in support 
of the lecture that Napoleon in 1805 had that part of the coast under 
consideration for his invasion scheme. Sir Neil Campbell, the British 
attaché with Napoleon at Elba, mentions in his memoirs that when 
talking over the scheme of 1805 with him, Napoleon made the follow- 
ing statement: ‘I had not intended landing on the coast of Kent ; 
had the wind favoured me, I should have landed at the mouth of the 
Thames, and so turned all Pitt’s defences.’ Marmont’s corps at 
Antwerp, ‘the pistol pointed at the heart of England,’ as stated by 
Napoleon, was doubtless intended to assist in the scheme. 

It is interesting to note how history occasionally repeats itself. 
The Danes and the invading swarms from the Low Countries are said 
to have made use of the Blackwater estuary. And at the time of the 
Armada Queen Elizabeth’s army to resist Parma was assembled at 
East Tilbury; and from what General Neil Campbell mentions, 
Napoleon had intended this coast of Essex, not Kent, for his landing. 
It was our Navy which saved the country in Elizabeth’s time, and 
again in 1805, and, judging by what even those who run may read, 
it will within the present generation have an opportunity of doing so 


again. 
Atex. B. TuLLoca. 














A BRITISH TWO-POWER FLEET 


THE passage of the German Navy Act by the Reichstag, making 
provision for immensely strengthening the German Fleet, is assured, 
and we thus have raised once more, and in an acute form, the old 
controversy as to the standard of strength which should be adopted 
for the British Navy. The British estimates have admittedly been 
framed on economical lines, though they show an apparent increase 
of 900,000/. over those of 1907-8. As the First Lord himself admits, 
the new building programme is ‘ exceedingly modest.’ It is intended 
to lay down one improved Dreadnought battleship only, one large 
armoured cruiser, six fast protected cruisers, sixteen torpedo. boat 
destroyers and about ten submarines, increasing the total number of 
these underwater craft to seventy in contrast with one hitherto built 
in Germany. The First Lord declares that the ‘Government have 
every intention of maintaining the standard of the British Navy 
which has hitherto been deemed necessary for the safeguarding of 
our national and Imperial interests.’ How far, it may be asked, 
does the ‘ exceedingly modest’ new programme ‘square’ with Lord 
Tweedmouth’s assurance, in view of Germany’s ambitions ? 

The situation may become critical unless foresight is shown, and 
the new estimates will be studied, with anxiety and deliberation, in the 
light, first, of our traditional naval policy and, secondly, of activity in 
German and other foreign shipyards, and, then, there arises the problem 
—How far should our foreign policy determine the extent of our 
armaments ? 

It may be profitable to glance back before attempting to look 
forward. In 1880 Mr. Gladstone was called upon to form a Cabinet 
after six years of Conservative rule, and Lord Northbrook was ap- 
pointed First Lord of the Admiralty. Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb 
has left it on record that the new Board of Admiralty, with Admiral 
Sir Cooper Key as First Sea Lord, ‘ came into office with a navy not 
superior to that of France alone, either in ironclads or in cruisers, 
and with no general feeling, either in Parliament or in the country, 
that this was not as it ought to be.’ This neglect of the Fleet was 
due mainly to the rage for economy which at that time was the leading 
principle dominating both political parties. Lord Northbrook, 
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like his predecessor Mr. W. H. Smith, pleaded, in reply to criticism, 
- that the failure of the Board to lay down more ironclads was partly 
due to the uncertainty among experts as to the best types of ships 
to be built. Experienced naval officers prophesied that owing to the 
introduction of the torpedo the battleship was doomed, while others 
still placed their faith in armoured vessels; and in face of the wide- 
spread differences of professional opinion successive Governments were 
content to mark time. At that date, judged by relative expenditure, 
the Army was regarded as our first line of defence, and public opinion 
was indifferent as to the naval defences of the Empire. 

These were the conditions prevailing when, in 1884, a remarkable 
series of articles appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette entitled ‘The 
Truth about the Navy.’ They marked the first step in the education 
of the newly enfranchised voters as to the responsibility which rested 
upon them for maintaining the Fleet in adequate strength as the 
first line of defence of the Empire. The articles were marked by 
expert knowledge and, although both political parties had been 
responsible for the gradual weakening of the Fleet, and both conse- 
quently had an interest in refuting the indictment, the main con- 
tention went uncontradicted. These articles were not the ordinary 
effort of a journalist, though a large measure of credit must always 
attach to Mr. W. T. Stead for the skill with which he classified and 
presented to the public the mass of technical matter which was at 
his disposal. Years have passed, and there can be no indiscretion 
now in revealing—indeed Mr. Stead has himself done so already— 
that behind the journalist, unseen by the reading public, was an 
expert, and that expert none other than Admiral of the Fleet Sir John 
Fisher, the present First Sea Lord of the Admiralty. 

From this time forward popular interest in the welfare of the 
Navy has continued to increase, and now the matter for discussion 
is not whether the British Navy is inferior or superior to the single 
navy of France, but what Two-Power standard shall be adopted 
as the formula of British safety? In face of the naval activity in 
Germany, France, and the United States, what is the duty of the 
British people towards the British Fleet if they would maintain it in 
adequate strength ? 

Lord Salisbury once stated that ‘the defence of the country is 
not the business of . . . the Government, but is the business of the 
people themselves.’ These words have a peculiar significance to-day, 
when the franchise is wide and signs are apparent that a naval crisis 
is approaching. On all hands there are indications of renewed com- 
petition in the race for sea power. Under the programme of 1906 
France is building six battleships, and in 1909 will probably begin to 
build at least six more. Germany, under the new law just sanctioned, 
has adopted plans for raising the Imperial Fleet in 1919 or 1920 to a 
strength of thirty-eight battleships—of which twenty-two will be 
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Dreadnoughts—twenty large armoured cruisers, thirty-eight small ~ 
cruisers, and one hundred and forty-four torpedo craft. The United 
States has four Dreadnoughts under construction, and the President 
has demanded of Congress authority to lay down four more this year, 
though he will apparently only obtain two. Japan is proposing to 
build two more battleships of the maximum power. Italy has 
elaborated a scheme for adding four Dreadnoughts to her Fleet. 
Austria is about to begin the construction of three somewhat 
smaller vessels. Brazil has three Dreadnoughts of 21,000 tons dis- 
placement in hand. Russia only is doing little or nothing to resus- 
citate her Navy because she needs trained officers and men more 
urgently than ships. 

It is natural, perhaps, that even to so courageous a statesman as 
Mr. Haldane the British naval position should appear to be in jeopardy 
in view of this world-wide talk of activity, and that confused claims 
should be put forward advocating self-destructive schemes for securing 
to the British Fleet its continued supremacy. On the one hand, it 
has been suggested that the Admiralty must lay down a corresponding 
keel to every one placed in position in France and Germany, thus 
adopting a Two-Power standard based on the activity of the two 
most formidable navies of Europe. It has also been urged that there 
should be a 10 per cent. margin over such a standard for contingencies. 
On the other hand, it is claimed that as American ambitions are out- 
running those of France, safety lies in a Two-Power standard cal- 
culated by the shipbuilding undertaken by Germany and the United 
‘ States. Yet a third suggestion is that the Admiralty should definitely 

abandon the Two-Power standard and adopt a Two-German standard ; 
that is, for every ship commenced in Germany we should begin two in 
British yards. Amid the confusion of advocacy of these several 
formule of safety, it may be well to ascertain what principle has 
been adopted in the past, how far it has proved adequate to our 
needs, whether it is suited to the new conditions, and if it applies 
. to ships only or to ships and men. 

For years past we have adopted what is styled a Two-Power 
standard. What was the phrase intended to mean, and what does 
it actually mean? After the awakening of public opinion in the 
early "eighties, the Government of the day, with Mr. Gladstone’s 
concurrence, adopted a Two-Power standard based upon the strength 
of the French Fleet alone. It became the ideal in this country to 
lay down two battleships for every one which was commenced in a 
French shipbuilding yard. Owing to political exigencies, this formula 
was not observed, and during the late eighties, though the strength 
of the Fleet was undoubtedly increased, it failed to satisfy the newly 
aroused popular feeling in favour of an all-powerful Navy. From 
month to month and year to year agitation proceeded until at last 
Lord George Hamilton, who, as First Lord of the Admiralty, had 
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made many professions as to the adequacy of the Fleet for any duties 
it might be required to perform, sprang upon the House of Commons 
the Naval Defence Bill of 1889. This measure proposed the con- 
struction of no fewer than seventy men-of-war, including ten battle- 
ships, nine first-class cruisers, twenty-nine second-class cruisers, four 
third-class cruisers, and eighteen torpedo gunboats. In laying 
these proposals before the House of Commons the First Lord of the 
Admiralty made a statement of policy which has powerfully affected 
our history : 

Our supremacy on the sea must, after all, be measured by the number of 
battleships we can put into line. It is further our duty, as we find other nations 
pushing forward this particular class of ship, to do the same. . . . I have en- 
deavoured during the past year to study the speeches of those who in previous 
years have held my position and that of Prime Minister, so as to ascertain the 
paramount idea underlying their utterances when they spoke of the standard 
of strength upon which our naval establishment should be maintained. I think 
I am accurate in saying that our establishment should be on such a scale that it 
should at least be equal to the strength of any two other countries. I notice that the 
right honourable gentleman the member for Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) has given 
expression to that view, and has stated that he felt certain that when he left the 
Admiralty the British Fleet was equal to the combined forces of any two other 
countries. That may be the case, but it must be borne in mind that at the time 
of which the right honourable gentleman speeks there was only one considerable 
naval Power in Europe, while the feature of the present situation is that there 
are now not one or two, but four or five nations which are spending largely on 
their naval arm:ments. 


This was a momentous declaration of British naval policy, and it 
was accepted not only by the House of Commons but by the whole 
country as the standard by which the strength of the Fleet should be 
measured—namely, equality to the naval strength of any two other 
countries, presumably the two next in strength, which happened to 
be Russia and France. In November of the same year Lord George 
Hamilton found an opportunity at Liverpool of «mphasising still 
further the views to which the Government and the country were 
committed : 


They wished first to raise the standard of the Navy to the proper str ngth 
at which it could be permanently maintained, and no one could pretend to say 
that if its final power should be equal to any two nations in combination, it was 
an excessive standard. That was the standard which was fixed in the Naval 
Defence Act, and which by Act of Parliament was practically laid down to be 
the future standard of strength of the Imperial Navy of this country. 


There were four great naval Powers in 1889 with each of which 
our relations were periodically strained. Year by year an attempt 
was made to dragoon the people of this country into conscription 
by pointing to the dreams which, it was said, were entertained in 
France as to the possibility of transporting a large army of invasion 
across the Channel. There was also a perennial feeling of irritation 
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in France in connexion with British policy in Egypt, and we had 

' differences with reference to the Newfoundland fisheries. At the 
same time, there were not wanting active pens which continually 
suggested that Germany entertained sinister plans to break through 
to the North Sea so as to develop her mercantile marine and Imperial 

Fleet under less serious disadvantages. The finger of evil prophecy 
was pointed at Russia as the Power which had designs upon India ; 
and Italy’s development in Europe and Africa, it was urged, might 
without any stretch of the imagination bring Great Britain and that 
country into conflict. Whether these fears were well grounded 
or were merely the product of over-active and over-nervous political 
imaginations, the fact remains that British relations were by no means 
friendly with the four next greatest naval Powers in Europe, and 
outside Europe—and this is a point of particular importance—no naval 
Power existed. At that time the Japanese Fleet had not come into 
being, and the Navy of the United States comprised one single coast 
service armoured ship of just over 6000 tons displacement, and four . 
other vessels of 3815 tons. Consequently when the First Lord of 
the Admiralty announced the Government’s intention to maintain a 
fleet equal to the naval strength of any two other countries his range 
of vision did not extend beyond European waters. His formula of 
safety was taken to apply to France and Russia, which were then 
advancing rapidly towards the interchange of protocols which subse- 
quently marked the secret treaty of alliance between the two countries. 
During the whole of the debates on the Naval Defence Act there was 
no reference, direct or indirect, to any naval Power outside European 
waters because none existed, and when members spoke of a standard 
of equality with ‘ any other two Powers in the world ’ it is evident that 
in view of the absence of naval Powers outside Europe they would 
more accurately have expressed their meaning if they had substituted 
the word ‘ Europe ’ for ‘ the world.’ 

From 1889 onwards the aim of the Admiralty was to lay down 
year by year a sufficient number of ships to maintain the Navy at a 
strength cortesponding to that of Russia and France, and Lord Spencer, 
as a member of a Liberal Cabinet, still has the credit of the largest 
naval programme on record—the programme which was the final 
cause of Mr. Gladstone’s retirement into private life. 

When, however, the German Emperor commenced to concentrate 
his ambitions upon the task of increasing the sea power of the German 
Empire, the Two-Power standard received a fresh interpretation 
from the Admiralty. Lord Goschen and his advisers contended 
that a bare equality with France and Russia was not sufficient in 
view of the growing German Fleet in the Baltic, accompanied as 
this activity was by big programmes by the Dual Alliance. From 

1898 down to the war in the Far East, the French, Russian, and German 
fleets increased in size at a phenomenal rate. Year by year in fixing 
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the British shipbuilding programme, the Admiralty not merely built 
ships to correspond with those laid down in French and Russian 
yards, but an additional number of men-of-war were constructed by 
way of a margin so as to provide for contingencies which might arise 
during the progress of a war in which we might be engaged, owing 
to the existence of a German Fleet in a state of more or less open 
hostility. 

In this connexion it is well to recall that when the late Lord 
Goschen was First Lord of the Admiralty and automatically expanded 
the Two-Power standard, Great Britain’s position as a naval Power 
undoubtedly stood in some peril—in greater peril than at any time 
since the Napoleonic period. Egypt still alienated Great Britain 
and France ; and British relations with France’s ally, Russia, were not 
only strained on the Indian frontier, but time and again approached 
very near to open rupture, owing to the conflict of interests in the 
Far East. Simultaneously the Anglophobe campaign progressed 
in Germany. Its commencement was marked by the despatch by the 
Emperor of a telegram of congratulation to President Kruger imme- 
diately subsequent to the Jameson raid. Whatever may have been 
the intention of his Majesty, this telegram led to a threat of reprisals 
by Great Britain, and a Special Service Squadron was fitted out, 
in the words of Lord Goschen, ‘to go anywhere and do anything.’ 
This was the most expensive act committed by any Government 
in modern times, because it served to feed the enthusiasm of the 
German people in favour of such naval expansion as should ‘render 
such a threat unlikely in future. In the existing international cir- 
cumstances there was every justification for the Admiralty’s action 
in taking additional precautions in these critical years to secure 
the adequacy of the British Fleet to defend the interests of the Empire 
not only in the Near Seas, but away in the Far East, where 
already storm-clouds were gathering. In view of the circumstances 
of the hour it became the practice of the Admiralty to interpret the 
Two-Power standard liberally; Lord Cawdor has stated that it was 
held to be equality with France and Russia, with a margin of 10 per 
cent. over for contingencies. 

The story of British naval policy may be briefly summarised 
in order to emphasise the various stages of development during those 
years when our relations with the Powers of Europe and, even, the 
United States were increasingly grave and we occupied a position of 
‘ splendid isolation.’ It was in these circumstances that the standard 
of British strength was expanded from one of bare equality with 
the navy of France : 

1880-1889.—A Two-Power standard (purely nominal) based 
on the strength of the French Fleet alone. 

1889-1896.—A Two-Power standard of equality with the navies 
of France and Russia. 
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1897-1905.—A Two-Power standard based on the strength of the -* 
French and Russian Fleets, with a margin over of 10 per cent. to 
provide for contingencies in view of the growing power of the German 
Fleet. 

The expansion of the Two-Power standard beyond the limit of 
. bare equality with the two next greatest Powers in Europe was due 
to special and threatening circumstances in the political situation. 
These circumstances rendered it advisable at that time to keep a 
very large naval force in the Mediterranean and a considerable number 
of battleships in the Far East. The result of the entente cordiale with 
France has been a withdrawal of more than half the British battleships 
which were formerly in the Mediterranean, and at the same time the 
war in the Far East, followed by the definite defensive alliance with 
Japan, has enabled the Admiralty to recall the six battleships which 
were attached to the China Squadron. At present Japan is the only 
country with battleships in Far Eastern waters. We are on in- 
creasingly cordial terms with Russia, and there are no apparent 
conflicts of interests. 

In view of the dramatic change in the international situation 
can it be considered necessary to continue to maintain the British 
Fleet in accordance with the formula of equality with the next 
two greatest naval Powers in Europe, with a margin of 10 per 
cent. over? It may be argued that while the Russian Fleet 
has disappeared, unprecedented naval activity is apparent on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The American Fleet is growing rapidly. 
Year by year large numbers of armoured ships are passing under the 
Stars and Stripes. The progress in ship-construction, however, 
has already outstripped the resources of the recruiting officers, with 
the result that the American Navy may soon possess a large number 
of modern and efficient men-of-war which it will be impossible to man. 
Apart from this question, however, all the available evidence points 
to the fact that the United States has never been regarded by any 
Government as one of the two Powers against which we should build. 
We are not only united by closest sympathies with the American 
people, but we have the same political ideals and have composed 
nearly all our old differences. It is difficult to picture circum- 
stances under which the two countries would engage in a war 
which would be an outrage upon all the instincts of humanity. 
If the two nations did so far forget themselves as to plunge into 
mutually destructive hostilities, and even if the United States engaged 
in such warfare with the assistance of one or other of the European 
Powers, such a combination against a fleet of the size and power of 
that of Great Britain would not be overpowering. In the event of 
hostilities simultaneously against Germany and the United States, Great 
Britain would be fighting two nations not even in as close alliance 
as were Spain and France a hundred years ago, but would engage two 
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Powers separated by upwards of three thousand miles of ocean, and 
thus would be in a position to deal in detail with the naval forces 
arrayed against her. Great Britain, in fact, would have every possible 
strategical advantage. It is merely fighting an unsubstantial shadow 
to examine closely the possibility of such a contingency, because no 
one seriously believes it is likely to arise. No reasonable argument 
has been advanced for taking the American Fleet into definite 
account in calculating the measures which should at present be 
taken to maintain the British Navy in adequate strength. 

If we eliminate the American Fleet from our calculations, what 
should be our policy in the future, bearing in mind our alliance 
with Japan,*our entente with France, our friendship with Russia— 
now fleetless—and our cordial relations with Italy? In this con- 
nexion it may be profitable to recall some remarks made by Sir 
Edward Grey on the 27th of June 1904 at the Royal United Service 
Institution : 


It is quite true that policy determines armaments, but armaments have also 
something to do with determining policy. We still have the Two-Power standard 
for the Navy—I think that is the official standard, that our Navy is to be equal 
to the Navy of any other two Powers. Yes, but the Two-Power standard does 
not mean what it did when it was first introduced. When we first heard of the 
Two-Power standard, we only contemplated two considerable navies, and 
therefore the Two-Power standard was almost equivalent to saying not only two 
Powers, but any probable combination against us. Now the number of con- 
siderable navies in the world is growing. There is Japan with a large Navy; 
Russia, who, even after this war is over, I presume, will not be content for long 
to be without a considerable Navy ; France has a considerable Navy ; Germany 
is sure to have an important Navy ; Italy has a considerable Navy ; and also the 
United States. There are six Powers alone. We cannot keep our Navy up to 
a Six-Power standard ; we cannot even keep it up to a Four- or Five-Power 
standard if there are four or five other Great Powers who are going to spend their 
money in building ships. It has come to this, therefore, that while we must 
keep up our Navy to make us safe against any probable combination against us, 
yet, at the same time, with the great increase in the navies of the world, it is, in 
my opinion, necessary for us as a nation to depart from our old policy of splendid 
isolation. 

Splendid isolation, I think, is no longer the policy for us, and I am glad to 
see in one respect, at any rate, we have departed from it. I am not much in 
favour of alliances, but splendid isolation is one extreme and alliances are the 
other extreme. The first desire of this country is to keep on good terms with 
the United States, so that in our shipbuilding the United States’ programme 
may not be taken as a competitive programme which we have to meet. But 
our second important duty, I think, is that we must maintain closer and closer 
relations with some, at any rate, of the great European Powers. I said I am 
not speaking in the sense of making alliances. To give an illustration of what 
I mean, I would take the last agreement with France as the sort of thing which 
Ido mean. That I call departing from the policy of splendid isolation: to go so 
far as, at any rate, to meet another European Power, and to come to some 
adjustment of our interests, which shall produce friendly feeling between the two 
countries. We cannot, I agree, check our shipbuilding simply because we 
happen to be on good terms for the time being with any particular foreign country ; 
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but, at the same time, when we are looking to the future, we can quite com- 
patibly with that see it to be the business of the Government of the day so to” 
arrange their foreign policy that they endeavour, at any rate, to keep on friendly 
terms with a certain group of the Powers of the world, so as to make any probable 
combination which we are likely to have to meet as small as possible. 


The foreign policy indicated by Sir Edward Grey has been con- 
sistently followed. Since the alliance was concluded with Japan, 
Lord Lansdowne and Sir Edward Grey have devoted themselves to 
carrying on the work initiated by the King himself in the case of the 
French entente. We are no longer in ‘ splendid isolation’ ; we have 
no longer any outstanding differences with the United States, France, 
Russia, Germany, or other Power. The international outlook, if it 
be not absolutely cloudless—for Germany is a source of world-wide 
anxiety—has at least fewer storm portents than at any time for fifty 
years past. May it not be legitimately suggested, therefore, that we 
can afford to revert to the naval standard of 1889: bare equality with 
the two next most formidable navies in Europe—France and Germany 
—tregarding the now traditional attitude of these two Powers to one 
another as more than equivalent to the 10 per cent. margin looked 
upon as necessary when this country was building against the Dual 
Alliance? Or, again, may we not, in the alternative, be satisfied 
with two to one in keels against Germany alone ? 

If it be admitted that either of the standards is now adequate, 
how does our naval position in the immediate future work out ? 

Lord George Hamilton and the spokesmen of every Board of 
Admiralty have admitted that the strength of a Fleet should be 
judged mainly by its battleships, but, on the other hand, we have 
armoured cruisers more powerful in every respect than many foreign 
battleships. It is admitted, among others by Sir William White, the 
late Director of British Naval Construction, that the relative strength 
of fleets may be judged with fair accuracy from the relative displace- 
ment of contemporaneous vessels. That at the present moment the 
British Navy is above the Two-Power standard in battleships and in 
armoured cruisers is not seriously contested by any authority. But it 
has been urged that recent British shipbuilding programmes have not 
been adequate to maintain the Navy in sufficient strength in the 
future. 

It is well to meet and deal in the most direct way with this 
insidious suggestion, because it leaves the door open to a mass of 
misrepresentation. Shipbuilding in this country is arranged year 
by year in accordance with the immediate necessities as judged 
by activity abroad in ship-construction, whereas in France and 
Germany the custom is to adopt programmes spread over a varying 
number of years. It is the practice of those who are busy in de- 
preciating British naval power to take into calculation these French 
and German programmes and omit to mention the two essential facts 
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(1) that British programmes are expanded or diminished year by year 
in accordance with the necessities of the immediate future as revealed 
by construction abroad, and (2) that shipbuilding in this country is 
carried on far more rapidly than abroad. We are building the largest 
armoured vessels in about two years, Germany takes three years, and 
France five years and sometimes an even longer period ; consequently 
there is always a deceptive number of men-of-war under construction 
in French and German yards, and by comparing the tonnage at any 
moment building in the United Kingdom (to be completed in two 
years) with that which is in hand in French and German yards (to be 
completed on the average in four years) it is possible to produce a 
picture of British naval decadence which is calculated to alarm those 
who do not appreciate the real inwardness of the misrepresentation. 

Bearing in mind these two essential factors, what will be the naval 
position at the end of, say, 1911? In thus looking forward we 
obtain a picture of the ‘ programmatical ’ fleets of France and Germany 
as they will exist on the 3lst of December 1911 in contrast with the 
British Fleet at that date, minus the new improved Dreadnought and 
the large armoured cruiser of the new shipbuilding programme 
(1908-9), which will by that time be at sea. Consequently the 
figures for the British Fleet are defective to the extent of the coming 
financial year’s programme, while those of France and Germany are 
accurate. What are the facts? According to very careful calcula- 
tions the naval position in completed battleships less than twenty 
years old and in similarly modern armoured cruisers will be as 
follows : 


, BATTLESHIPS 
Great Britain . 48, of 754,250 tons 
France . : . 23, of 322,000 tons 


9 
Germany . . 24, of 318,200 tons 2 of 640,200 tons 
he a 17 per cent. in tons displacement 
British " { 
ritish superiority 2-12 per cent. in number of ships 


ARMOURED CRUISERS 


Great Britain 38, of 475,500 tons 
France . . . 21, of 209,800 tons | ; 
my. . theese. 


me ._.. { 48°7 per cent. in tons displacement 
tish 
Des nity \ 22°5 per cent. in number of ships 





ALL ARMOURED SHIPS ‘j 


(Battleships and Cruisers) 
Great Britain -. 86, of 1,229,700 tons 
France .. - 44,o0f 531,800 tons 


Germany . . 34,of 428,000 tons }18, of 959,800 tons 


a Eee 26-2 per cent. in tons displacement 
British t pe rer 
eee Te } 10°28 per cent. in number of ships 
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The relative fighting strength of the British fleets on the 31st of. 


December 1911 may not appear unsatisfactory, but in the succeeding 
few months Germany will complete four large ships and France two. 
For this reason we cannot refrain from energetic shipbuilding if we 
would hold our own, always remembering that we can build a Dread- 
nought in about two years. 

The Two-Power standard, however, bears not only upon ships 
built, but upon officers and men trained to fight them. It is useless 
for any naval Power to build ships which it is unable to man. Scratch 
crews of half-trained reservists will never achieve victory. The 
fortunes of war will be decided by ships manned and drilled month 
in and month out for the stern realities of battle. Man is still greater 
than the instruments under his control, and it is almost as important 
to the country that it should have a sufficient margin of superiority 
in personnel as in matériel. The history of modern warfare has shown, 
it is true, that the destruction of matériel during hostilities is far more 
considerable than the casualities to officers and men, but still the 
personnel is an important element in naval power. If a war continues 
for some montbs the same officers and men can be regrouped in order 
to commission fresh ships brought out from the reserve. On the 
other hand, if the resources in officers and men are inadequate it will 
be too late after war has broken out to take in hand the work of training 
additional personnel. The Two-Power standard must be held to 
' apply to officers and men as well as to ships. How do we stand in 
this respect ? In the present year the numbers of officers and mén 
compare thus : 


Great Britain . . . . 128,460 
France ; : - 56,80-" 

; u 71 
Germany . ‘ go... “ae } ETS 


British superiority, 23°8 per cent. over the Two-Power standard 
In officers and men trained and drilled in their warlike duties the 
British Fleet has not a 10 per cent. margin, but a margin of nearly 
24 per cent. over the fleets of France and Germany. 
But it may be said that these other nations have large reserves. 


So also has Great Britain, and the advantage of the British Fleet in © 


this respect is an important one. In France the men of the fleet serve 
only for forty-four months under the colours, and in Germany for only 
three years, and then they pass into the reserve. In Great Britain 
the minimum period of active service is five years, and this short 
term applies almost exclusively to stokers, while the majority of the 
seamen ratings remain in the fleet for a minimum period of twelve 
years before passing into the reserve. The result is that the British 
Fleet gains the inestimable benefit of men who have a far longer period 
of training, and we thus obtain a higher standard of efficiency in the 
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active fleet and a correspondingly higher standard in the reserve in 
comparison with Germany, and still more in contrast with France. 
The number of reservists of the German Navy is uncertain, but from 
the numbers on the active list it is certain that the available force is 
comparatively small, seeing that after their three years’ active service 
men are required to remain in the reserve only for four years. In 
France the efficient reserve numbers approximately 50,000 men, who 
are for the most part only inadequately trained and have few facilities 
for keeping in touch with the Navy. On the other hand, the British 
reserves, including pensioners under fifty-five years of age, reach an 
aggregate of 57,255. These were the numbers actually borne on the 
Ist of January, 1907 giving the Navy a total strength of 184,884 
officers and men, including regulars and reserves, a sufficient number 
to man adequately every war-worthy ship in the fleet. The aggregate 
naval personnel is 20,000 greater than it was even as lately as five 
years ago. The figures for the past five years are as follows : 

January 1,1903 . ¥ > : ‘ 164,564 

ig ng de 

186,302 


184,914 
184,884 


The policy of the Admiralty has been to pass an increased number 
of stoker ratings through the Navy—five years in the active fleet 


and seven years in reserve—and thus build up the manning resources 
without unduly adding to the pension list. The result of this policy 
is that to-day, while the number of men on the active list is above 
the Two-Power standard and the majority of seamen still enter for 
twelve years, the British Fleet possesses a far larger trained reserve ~ 
than any other navy in the world—the United States has none at 
all—and year by year the reserve forces continue to increase. The 
manning policy of the Admiralty has already been proved a con- 
spicuous success: whereas in 1903 the number of reserves was less 
than 42,000, now it is over 57,000, a net gain of 15,000 officers and 
men, all of whom have been trained and are still being trained perio- 
dically to man the ships and do the actual duties which would be 
required of them in time of war. 

The Two-Power standard may also be held to apply to the fleets 
which are kept at sea ready for any emergency. In making a com- 
parison on this basis it may be well to eliminate all the British ships 
with nucleus crews—though abroad there is no organisation as 
perfect—in view of the acrimonious controversy which has arisen 
among civilian critics, and not among naval officers, as to the merits 
of this system of organising the older and still efficient men-of-war. 
The following figures represent the actual number of armoured ships 
which Great Britain, France, and Germany maintain all the year 
round in full commission in European waters—that is, with crews up 
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to war strength and ready at the shortest notice to go anywhere and” 
do anything : 


Suips Futty CommissioneD aT SEA IN EvropeaN WATERS 
Battleships 






Armonred Cruisers 











Great Britain . . 32 17 
France. . . 6 ‘3 } 22 battleships, 6 armoured 
Germany . . . 16 3 cruisers 





45°4 per cent. in battleships 
British superiority 183°3 per cent. in armoured cruisers 
75 per cent. in all armoured ships 





[France has, in addition, six battleships and three armoured cruisers with 
reduced crews in the Mediterranean. This force cannot be entirely ignored. 
There are also six armoured cruisers forming the Northern Squadron, which 
cruises during part of the year.] 











Outside European waters neither of these two Powers has a single 
battleship, and in every part of the world the British Fleet is main- 
tained at more than a Two-Power standard. In the Far East, for 
instance, Germany has only one armoured cruiser and three small 
cruisers, and France one armoured cruiser and two small protected 
cruisers, whereas the British Fleet in China waters includes four 
armoured cruisers and two protected cruisers and a number of sloops, 
river gunboats, and destroyers, apart from nine cruisers on the Aus- 
tralian station and the four cruisers in the Indian Ocean. In every 
sea the British Fleet is maintained at a Two-Power standard in com- 
parison with France and Germany. In the North Atlantic it is, of 
course, at a disadvantage in comparison with the navy of the United 
States, and in the Far East it compares disadvantageously with the 
massed naval forces of our ally Japan. 

Judged by every test our naval position is such as not to warrant 
immediate alarm even in face of the new German Navy Bill, though 
there is every need for foresight and courage in shaping our naval 
policy. Let us avoid ‘a panic,’ which is undignified and grossly 
extravagant in its results. If the Government shows weakness, 
every elector can bring some influence to bear through his repre- 
sentative in the House of Commons. In the near future if the new 
German programme is carried out, as there is every reason to 
anticipate, the utmost vigilance will be necessary. Some years ago 
Lord Brassey, who was himself a Lord of the Admiralty, wrote very 
lucidly to the following effect : 






























It may not be superfluous to point out that the naval advisers of the 
Admiralty cannot by mere personal and official influence unsupported by a 
strong expression of opinion out of doors obtain the consent of Cabinets to 
important increases of expenditure. If the public ie different, the controlling 
power of the Treasury—always and properly exercised to enforce economy— 
will make iteelf felt. The Treasury is not competent in matters naval. In the 
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absence of a demand which must come from without, its rule is, as stated by 
Admiralty witnesses before the Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Navy Estimates, to take the expenditure of the preceding year as a basis for 
the expenditure for the next. The rule, it is obvious, rests on a mere arbitrary 
assumption and not on any sure and guiding principle of naval administration. 

The expenditure for the Navy cannot be a constant quality or be treated 
automatically. The measure of our necessities must be taken by first looking 
to the strength and expenditure of other Powers. It is our duty to keep our 
Fleet superior to that of any possible enemy, whether a single Power or two or 
more Powers combined. As Sir Arthur Hood told the Committee of the House 
of Commons, if other Powers lay down more ironclads, we must lay down vessels 
faster and more powerful. If they strengthen themselves in cruisers, we must 
maintain our superiority by a proportionate increase of construction. 

The fleet is a weapon of national defence which must be moulded 
from year to year in accordance with the policy adopted by rivals 
and possible enemies. We cannot afford to lead in shipbuilding pro- 
posals because if we do other Powers will be at an advantage, and 
will be able to lay down larger or more powerful ships. We want to 
provide a Navy as cheaply as possible, and every penny spent above 
the necessary standard dictated by activity abroad is money wasted 
—and in these times of falling trade we cannot afford to waste our 
resources. At the same time the Treasury cannot be permitted, as it 
did some years ago, to deny the Admiralty the necessary funds. The 
necessity once proved, the money must be forthcoming. 

For some years to come our Estimates will virtually be framed 
in Germany or in Germany and France, and all that the nation can 
do will be to pay the bill—the essential bill of national insurance. 
The taxpayers have a right to insist that the insurance premium 
shall not be calculated to cover a risk which there is no possibility 
that they will ever have to face. Fire insurance rates vary accord- 
ing to circumstances: there are parts of the City of London—Wood 
Street, for instance—where, owing to the character of the buildings 
and their mode of construction, the rates are extraordinarily heavy ; 
and there are other localities where they are extremely light because 
the perilisless. In the past few years British policy has been directed 
very wisely towards removing our affairs and interests outside the 
‘danger zone’ in which they were a few years ago, when we paid 
an extremely high rate of insurance. 

We are so strong that we can afford to regard the situation without 
nervousness ; there is no call for panic legislation. We have a fleet 
which is to-day, and, with the moderate provision for new construction 
in the coming financial year now announced, will remain in the future, 
up to the Two-Power standard, and that fleet has been raised to a higher 
state of efficiency than has ever before been reached in the history of 
modern times. There was never a period when our ships spent as much 
time at sea as now. The essential and most admirable feature of the 
policy of the Board of Admiralty has been the attention which it has 
devoted to the ‘ brain of the Navy,’ on which victory will depend. It 
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has given each of the three commanders-in-chief of the Channel, Home, 
and Atlantic Fleets increased staffs, so as to facilitate the work of war 
training by providing each senior admiral with adequate expert assis- 
tance ; it has immensely strengthened the Naval Intelligence Depart- 
ment, which is the thinking machine of the naval administration ; it has 
created a War College at Portsmouth under the control of a rear- 
admiral, where not only are possible wars fought out on principles 
endorsed by all naval opinion and the results communicated to the 
Intelligence Department, but periodically war courses are held at 
Portsmouth, Devonport, and Chatham for the benefit of senior 
officers, who go afloat if necessary, there to study, on blue water, 
problems arising during the war games. Not only have these reforms 
been introduced, but the fleets have been re-organised so as to coincide 
with the political circumstances of the times. Naval power consists 
in forces massed and employed in skilful combination. The main 
British Fleet to-day includes fourteen battleships and six armoured 
cruisers, besides six protected cruisers, twenty-four destroyers, and 
three auxiliary vessels for repairs, stores, &c. In no navy in the world 
is there a command of such dominating power. 

Tried by every test, the Navy has made rotable progress, in 
administration, in organisation, and in efficiency—not excluding gun- 
nery—and we can face the future without uneasiness. In the coming 
financial year no heroic measures are necessary. The Government 
is committed to a programme of cruisers ‘and torpedo craft to take 
the places of vessels which are worn out, and beyond these only 
moderate provision, such as the Admiralty has provided, is 
necessary, so as to secure our position in large armoured ships 
in face of foreign activity. Next spring the outlook will be clearer, 
and then, when foreign proposals have taken more definite form, 
a large programme of shipbuilding will probably be urgently re- 
quired. The measure of our naval necessities must be the activity 
of rivals. 

ARCHIBALD 8S. Hurp. 


P.S.—Since the British naval expenditure touched high water 
mark in 1904-5, when (including the sum spent on naval works) the 
cost of the Fleet was 39,628,018/., the savings effected by Admiralty 
reforms and by the delays abroad caused by the dramatic appearance 
of the Dreadnought and the three Dreadnought cruisers in 1905, have 
been as follows : 


Year Total Expenditure Saving compared with 1904-5 
1905-6 £35,449,633 £4,178,385 
1906-7 £32,808,979 £6,819,039 
1907-8 £31,340,098 £8,287,920 
1908-9 £31,952,393 £7,675,625 


Total saving £26,960,969 
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Since these economies have been effected with an addition of naval 
strength owing to improved organisation and administration-and the 
Fleet remains, in matériel and personnel, above a Two-Power standard, 
there is every reason for satisfaction, though in details the new esti- 
mates reveal the result of Treasury interference. 


A. 8. H. 





THE NATIONALISATION OF RAILWAYS 


AN OBJECT-LESSON FROM THE CAPE 


SEEING that resolutions in favour of the nationalisation of all British 
railways have been passed by various Labour and Socialistic bodies 
and by the Conference of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, it may be of interest to consider what would be some of the 
results if the proposed change were accomplished. Leaving the 
question of the feasibility of the scheme, and the immediate monetary 
cost to the country to be dealt with by financial experts, we may 
proceed to view the probable effects of the change under the following 
heads, so far as it concerns (a) Parliament ; (6) the Railway Servants ; 
and (c) the public as a travelling and trading community. Before 
proceeding further the author may say that, having been engaged 
for some years on the Cape Government railways, he has had some 
experience of a State-managed railway. 

(a) Concerning Parliamentary Affairs.—As the combined railways 
of the country would form one of the greatest spending and earning 
Government departments in the world, it is obvious that the head of 
that department would have to be a Cabinet Minister, with a seat in 
the House of Commons, and answerable to the House for all the 
details of the business over which he presided. He would at all times 
be liable to be questioned on any and every trivial matter connected 
with the railways, and if he failed to satisfy his inquirer, the latter 
could move the adjournment of the House to discuss the matter, 
provided he received the support of forty other members. With 
a House constituted like the present one there would be little diffi- 
culty in obtaining the requisite support, particularly on a question 
concerning labour or wages. -It must be borne in mind that the 
scope for questions on railway management is practically unlimited, 
and may range from the cause of a serious accident to the dismissal 
of a lad, or the stopping of a train at some wayside station. The 
author can remember a case at the Cape when the Minister for Crown 
Lands and Public Works was questioned about the overcrowding of a 
compartment in which his interrogator had travelled to Cape Town. 
In another case a member asked the Minister why he had not been 
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allowed to pass the barrier at the terminus to see someone off when he 
had no ticket. The London ‘tubes’ would alone provide an obstruc- 
tionist member with sufficient questions of this kind to last through 
the life of an ordinary Parliament. Fancy the House of Commons 
being kept for hours over such questions while matters of vast Imperial 
interest were*waiting discussion. 

The ordinary Parliamentary procedure at the Cape may be briefly 
described as follows ; suppose notice of a question was given to-night, 
the Minister at once communicated with the General Manager of Rail- 
ways, who, the first thing in the morning, would transmit the wording 
of the question to the head of the sub-department concerned, say to 
the engineer-in-chief, who would at once telegraph for particulars from 
his local subordinate on the spot, commencing his inquiry ‘ Parlia- 
mentary.’ The local officer would reply with the necessary information 
as quickly as possible, which would be sent on to the Minister, who 
would perhaps to-morrow night rise in his place in the House and answer 
his inquirer in the words of the message sent by the local official 
away up the country. It should be understood that at the com- 
mencement of each Session all chief district officers received strict 
instructions that any message commencing ‘ Parliamentary’ was to 
have precedence of all ordinary business except the safety of the 
trains and public. 

It is also evident that the whole of the legislative machinery would 
be liable to be upset by a defeat of the Government on a railway 
question. Would the country be prepared to pass through a Cabinet 
crisis or even a General Election, because a Bill for a branch line to 
some almost unknown spot was rejected ?—and this would only be the 
logical result if the Government failed to carry their measure. The 
Cape Government in 1890 went out of power on being refused money 
for branch lines. One can also imagine the wonderful promises 
candidates at elections would make to support bills for new lines, 
improved station buildings, train services, &c., while no party could 
depend on the votes of their followers in opposition to the pet railway 
schemes of constituents. 

The labour question alone would present endless difficulties to the 
Government of the day ; it is extremely doubtful if the most powerful 
Government could long resist any united demand by the railway 
servants for higher wages or shorter hours. As a rule, until the recent 
agitation, any friction between the men and their employers has been 
confined strictly to one system at a time, and the implicated company 
has been able to fall back on its nominal rivals for assistance against 
the common adversary. As shown by the recent trouble, the men 
have now perceived this weak spot in their organisation, and are 
pushing their national programme for all it is worth. The Govern- 
ment would always have the full number of railway servants to reckon 
with at once, and would also be conscious that repeated refusals of 
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the men’s demands would lead to reprisals at election times. The 
present Boards of Directors hold their position by the will of the 
shareholders and not of their own servants, and in this respect the 
Government would be severely handicapped in case of a labour agita- 
tion. Besides this, they would never be free of the criticism of the 
labour members in the House. , 

Although we have passed by the question of finding the money to 
purchase the lines, we are bound to consider whether Government 
could make them pay their way or not: We are generally told that, 
taken as a whole, the railways now pay the shareholders about 3} per 
cent. on their nominal capital ; this, in the end, is little better than 
Consols, and unless the State is to adopt a policy of confiscation, some 
such terms should be offered to the present owners. Assuming the 
Government had to find money to pay such an amount of interest 
each year, little or nothing would be left to help the public purse, 
and certainly nothing to provide for increased pay to the railway 
servants, which is, no doubt, their object in advocating State owner- 
ship. One of the reasons advanced for the change is that of a 
reduction in the number of chief officials when the various systems 
were brought under one management; but it must be remembered 
that in common fairness displaced officials should be either pensioned 
or otherwise provided for. The money required to do this would be 
a large set-off against any profits out of the railway department for 
many years tocome. All the same, it is very doubtful if any great 
reduction could be made in the number of higher railway officers at 
present employed. There would still have to be a general manager, 
chief traffic and goods managers, and chief engineer and chief locomo- 
tive superintendent, and each of these officers would require district 
assistants as at present, while having regard to the magnitude of the 
undertaking there would probably have to be an intermediate grade 
of officials between the chiefs and the district officers. When pro- 
vision was made for all these, it does not look as if the Budget would 
be more agreeable reading: It would appear that, at first anyway, 
the best plan would be for Government to form the present general 
managers into a Board of Advisers sitting under the chairmanship of 
the Minister for Railways. As all these matters would have to be 
again dealt with in Parliament, it is evident that the House of Commons 
of the future would have to sit from January to Christmas. Each 
particular trade would also be continually asking the department for 
more favourable terms for carriage &c., and every refusal would 
make a new enemy for the party in power. Taking everything into 
consideration, it is extremely doubtful if Parliament would enjoy the 
new arrangement. 

(b) As concerning Railway Servants——We now come to consider 
the effects of the change as regards a body of men who have already 
made a declaration in favour of its taking place. At the Middles- 
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brough Conference of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
last autumn, one speaker advocated the change on the ground that 
the lessening of competition for traffic would lead to better times for 
railway men, pointing out for an example that while there were at 
present three routes between London and Leeds, two of these would 
probably be ample under the new arrangement, and the surplus men 
could be used to reduce the working hours on the two routes kept in 
use. The absurdity of such a proposition is evident on the face of it, 
unless the proposer imagines that the country is going to run the 
railways for the sole benefit of the railway servants. Surely the 
reduction in the train mileage of the country is much more likely to 
lead to a similar reduction of the number of hands employed than to 
putting three men to do the work of two at present. The men may 
well bear in mind that after all they form only a small proportion of 
the inhabitants of the country, and that whether they serve the State 
or a railway company, those who pay them will demand some say in 
the terms of their employment. The very spirit of competition is 
more likely to lead to plenty of employment than the establishment 
of a great State monopoly is. Of course it must be admitted that any 
serious reduction of the number of men employed on the railways 
would render any Government extremely unpopular with their railway 
employés, but when it became a question between the loss of the 
railway vote or of offending the bulk of the middle and upper classes, 
the railway men would probably suffer. 

Before advocating such an important change the men should also 
consider that, as all the lines would be under one management, there 
would be no opening for a man elsewhere who left or was dismissed 
the service. At the Cape, any man who took an active part in 
organising a strike was posted all through the country, so that it was 
impossible for him to obtain further employment in his own name. 
The nationalisation of railways is only the thin end of the wedge, and 
would be followed in time by that of docks, collieries, &c., so that 
finally any man offending his superiors would find his chance of em- 
ployment barred in all directions through the public service. It is 
no use for the men to say that they could prevent this by legislation ; 
they would find that the House of Commons would still obey the 
wishes of the bulk of the electorate, and discipline would be as strictly 
maintained as at present. 

One correspondent to the newspapers says that it is probable 
Government would adopt the German policy and use the railway 
service as a means to find employment for discharged soldiers and 
sailors ; this does not appear at all unlikely, and considering the claims 
these men have on the consideration of the country does not seem 
unreasonable. In that case the railway men would find they had 
made another mistake in supporting the change. 

_ At present railway servants of all grades have certain privileges, 
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such as free passes and tickets at reduced rates. It is doubtful jf 
these would be“continued under the new system, as all railway men 
would then be civil servants, and the other branches of the public 
service would object to their having any special privilege above 
others. We do not allow the postal servants to send letters and parcels 
free or even at a reduced rate. We may assume that as a branch of 
the Civil Service entrance for the position of clerks &c. would then 
be by examination ; this would be a doubtful advantage both to the 
service and to the servants, as many quite capable of performing 
routine duties after practical training would prove unable to pass a 
stiff examination. Several of our most competent railway managers 
in the past have risen step by step from the lowest rung of the ladder. 
The real railway manager is like a poet, born and not made, and no 
examination can be a fair test for a true organiser. The men would 
have fair cause for complaint if the road to promotion in their own 
branch was blocked to them. 

The question also arises whether such a rule as at present exists 
in the Post Office, forbidding employés taking an active part in political 
affairs, should also apply to the railway department ; were any attempt 
made to enforce this rule it is practically certain that the men would 
strongly resist it, while at the same time Government could hardly 
allow in one department what it refused in another. It must be 
borne in mind that] it is only at the large railway centres, such as 
Crewe, Derby, Swindon, &c., that the railway vote is of sufficient 
magnitude to affect an election, so that the employésjwould not be so 
all-powerful in Parliament as some of them seem to think. At pre- 
sent they have practically some members of their own, the principal 
one being Mr. R. Bell, the General Secretary of their Amalgamated 
Society. What Mr. Bell thinks of the proposed nationalisation of the 
lines was fairly plainly shown by what he said at the Middlesbrough 
Conference, though he based his arguments against it on the grounds 
of fairness to the present shareholders. There is little doubt that he 
sees his society would lose a great deal of its power as representing 
only a branch of a Government department. 

Railway servants should also take into consideration what would 
happen to the various pension and widow and orphan funds estab- 
lished by the existing companies. As they are kept going by contri- 
butions from both the companies and employés, it is difficult to see 
how they could be distributed on the dissolution c’ the former. It 
appears only fair that all a man’s time under a company should count 
for pension when his service was transferred to the new department, 
and at least the rate of his pension should be no worse than he could 
have earned under the company. In the Cape there were two distinct 
classes of employés—namely, those not long joined, and, secondly, old 
servants who were on what was known as the fixed establishment. 
The first class made no contribution to the pension funds, and were 
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liable to dismissal without any compensation; they were however 
eligible to pass on to the fixed establishment on the completion of a 
certain number of years’ continuous service, after which a certain 
fixed stoppage was made off their pay each month towards the pension 
and widow and orphan fund. A man on the fixed establishment 
could not be dismissed by a district officer even for misconduct or 
neglect of duty, but had to be reported to headquarters, where the 
author believes the case was ultimately brought before the Minister 
himself. This regulation was a direct incentive to insubordination 
in the case of troublesome men, as they knew their direct superior 
could not deal with them. With regard to the contribution to the 
pension fund, &c., it was said that one could get better terms from an 
insurance company for the purchase of an annuity than were given 
by the Government. When the department found it necessary to 
reduce staff for any reason, men of all grades on the fixed establish- 
ment were also dismissed ; but in that case were paid the pension 
which their actual service had entitled them to. When work again 
became brisk these men would be recalled to active service before any 
new hands were taken on. Fixed establishment men of all grades 
were liable to be pensioned off at the age of sixty. 

As there is no doubt that a central administration of all the lines 
would reduce a certain amount of the present competitive train 
mileage, and that the new body could most likely do with a smaller 
number of fitting and locomotive shops, while the Clearing House 
department could be done away with altogether, it appears probable 
that the proposed change would only tend to increase the number of 
unemployed for many years to come, till time had absorbed the numbers 
on the present stafis of the various companies. 

It should be remembered that our great railway companies, in 
addition to their legitimate business, are largely shipowners as well, 
with many fine steamers trading to Ireland and the Continent. It is 
to be presumed that the State would also acquire this class of their 
property, and with a view to saving would promptly shut down several 
of the alternative routes, particularly to Ireland. This would at once 
throw a large number of sailors and marine engineers out of employ- 
ment, and it may be remarked that these cross-Channel boats are 
chiefly manned by British-born subjects. A large number of clerks, 
checkers, and quay porters would also be thrown out of work on @ 
market that is already overcrowded with unemployed. 

Although not actually servants of a railway company, in dealing 
with this question one may fairly consider how it would affect the class 
of navvies and others engaged in railway construction work. Many of 
the new lines now proposed and constructed by the companies are 
taken in hand for the express}purpose of blocking the road for a 
possible rival. This inducement would have no charms for a State 
department possessing an’ assured monopoly, and so construction 
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work would be brought to almost a standstill. The same remark 
applies with equal force to the construction of docks or the develop- 
ment of new seaports, as several of our ports owe their present pros- 
perity to the great railway companies. Fishguard, Fleetwood, and 
Grimsby may be taken as examples, and the increase in the prosperity 
of Southampton, since its docks were acquired by the South-Western 
Railway Company, has been marvellous. Were such works as these 
dependent on a State monopoly department, many of the hardest- 
worked men in the country would have to seek work abroad. Refer- 
ence need hardly be made to the large number of carters and carriers 
engaged on railway business ; but if the argument of centralisation is 
to be carried into effect, it is certain a good number would be out of 
work. 

So far we have considered principally how the new arrangement 
would affect those who may be described as wage-earners; let us 
now look at the matter from the salaried officers’ point of view. We 
have already seen that at first there would be only a slight reduction 
in the actual numbers employed ; still, all these officers would have to 
be classed under certain grades, and it is manifestly absurd that the 
general manager of one of the great systems should only rank the same 
as the man who has been managing some little railway, perhaps not 
ten mileslong. Of course, presuming that it was arranged to pension 
officers not required, several of these men would retire at once, thus 
placing a heavy charge on the railway department’s revenue, but the 
majority would probably desire to remain in active service. In this 
case we should have a complete stoppage of promotion for new men 
for many years to come. It would be extremely difficult to find 
suitable work for all the salaried men thrown out of employment by 
the disbanding of the Clearing House staff. We may also presume 
that in many provincial towns efforts would be made to bring all lines 
into great central stations and goods yards, thus reducing the number 
of clerks, &c., required to carry on the work. Whether the depart- 
ment would ever be able to solve the question of a great central 
common station for London is doubtful, as its revenue would be heavily 
charged for many years; but if it ever did, it would only lead to 
further reductions in employment. 

Taking everything into consideration it appears that railway 
servants as a body stand to lose as much as they would gain by the 
State acquiring the lines, and it cannot be too strongly pointed out 
to those among them who advocate the change that they are thereby 
furnishing a rod to beat their own backs. They may well consider 
whether the rate of pay in Government Departments such as the 
Post Office is such as to hold out any great inducement to place 
themselves in a similar position, and may be sure that the general tax- 
payer, who after all finds the money for everything, is not likely to 
submit tamely to additional taxation in order to provide himself with 
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probably a worse railway service than he at present enjoys. The 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle, in a leading article, recently declared that 
railway companies did not take all the opportunities in their power, 
either to augment their income or to decrease their expenses, and sug- 
gested that, for example, they should charge the public for admission 
to their platforms, and substitute females for males as booking clerks. 
The first proposal, of course, only affects the public, but the second 
both the public and a very important section of the railway employés. 
As Government already avails itself of so much female labour in the 
post offices, what is to prevent it from doing so in the railway ser- 
vice? Personally, the author is of opinion that the public would not 
long stand female booking derks ; but as the suggestion has been 
thrown out, the railway employés can judge for themselves what kind 
of proposals would be made to a Government department with a view 
toeconomy. Having regard to the female suffrage agitation, there is 
no telling how far any public department may be driven to satisfy 
the ladies. 

We have already seen that at the Cape the younger railway em- 
ployés had no more fixity of employment than the men in the service 
of our companies, and it is well known that these show every 
consideration for their older servants, thus practically placing them 
on a fixed establishment. The Government at the Cape in the 
author’s time was none too generous in regard to overtime. Train 
hands had nothing allowed them unless they were employed a full 
hour overtime ; thus a driver whose train was forty minutes late for 
any reason got no extra. The natural result of this was that, when 
a driver was so much behind time that he could not make it up, he let 
it drop still more till he was an hour late, and so made sure of his 
money. That kind of thing might do out there, but would very quickly 
be put a stop to in this country. 

(c) Concerning the public as a travelling and trading commumity.— 
When we come to examine the proposed change as it would affect 
the general public, perhaps the objections to it are stronger than in 
either of the previous cases. At the very commencement of the 
change the public, whether as direct or indirect taxpayers, would 
have to saddle themselves with the immense debt that would be 
incurred to find means to acquire the property, and afterwards would 
have to find any cash required to make good a deficit if the trans- 
action did not turn out as lucrative as the advocates for it expected. 
Of course we know that the extreme section of the Socialist party 
argue that the railway shareholders have already had a fair return 
for their money and that the State should simply annex the property. 
This would be nothing ‘short of barefaced robbery and not likely to 
be sanctioned by a nation that in the past paid compensation to slave- 
holders to abolish their horrible privileges. Beyond that the argu- 
ment advanced will not hold water, as the railway shares are a market- 
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able commodity and in the majority of cases are not now held by the _- 
original investors but by parties who have bought them later and who 
have as yet received little or no return for their money. * The com- 
panies are also constantly creating new capital.sanctioned by their 
own recent Acts of Parliament, and investors in this class of security 
may have received only a year or two’s interest. Ignorance or 
 rapacity can be the only reason for anyone advancing such an unfair 
proposal, and should any Government be wicked enough to bring in 
a Bill to carry it into effect they would not be long in power. Anyone 
at all acquainted with stocks and shares must be aware that many 
of the best companies’ stocks are specially available for the investment 
of trust money and have been largely taken up by executors under 
wills and trustees for minors ; and any confiscation of the companies’ 
property would be robbing the fatherless and the widow. We are 
therefore justified in believing that the State would expect to pay full 
value for the property acquired. 

Now the great argument advanced by the promoters of this 
measure is that the centralisation of the management and the destruc- 
tion of competition would tend to economy, or, in other words, there 
are more lines in the country than are required. To quote again the 
Middlesbrough railway speaker, two lines between London and Leeds 
are sufficient to do the work done by three at present. That means 
that the country is asked to purchase in that case a whole line that 
will be no use to it except that if it was left it would be in competition 
with the State lines. The same may be said, if our speaker is right, 
of lines into many large towns with at present a duplicate or triplicate 
service. Assuming for a moment that this is so, we may ask, what 
is the country to do with these unnecessary lines? Of course they 
can be dismantled and the metals, signals, &c., used elsewhere as 
required, but these can only be considered as so much second-hand 
material for which the State has had to pay the full price of a line in 
running order and also the cost of dismantling. We cannot describe 
the land occupied by the line as worth much for selling purposes, the 
greater part of it being a comparatively narrow strip spoilt by cutting 
and bank, and thus of little use even to the adjoining landholders 
from whose estates it was originally taken. Of course the land in 
towns may prove of value for building or street purposes, but even 
there, as it would most likely be in cutting or bank, much could not be 
expected for it. Even the disused station buildings, goods sheds, 
signal cabins, &c., would not be worth much more than pulling down. 
Wherever this state of things occurred the country would have a poor 
bargain. Probably it would be found desirable to keep the extra 
line in repair and devote it to slow and goods traffic, using the other 
line or lines for fast express and through trains. It must also be 
borne in mind that many of these alternative routes are only capable 
of being worked by the ‘ running powers’ one company exercises over 
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another’s line at certain points on the way. Again, as our companies 
are run by business men, it is extremely doubtful if there are many 
alternative‘ routes in existence that do not pay their way, for though 
it is true that there are three lines as between London and Leeds, 
they do not serve the same places en route, and so are a source of 
profit to their owners and a convenience to the public. Perhaps this 
very question of the London and Leeds routes is as good an example 
of the development of railway traffic as we can find. The third and 
presumably the unnecessary route is the London extension of the 
Great Central Railway, one time known as the Manchester, Sheffield 
and Lincoln line. This company has seen a lot of hard times, but 
_ Since the opening of the London extension has been steadily making 
upward progress. We must admit that from the shareholders’ point 
of view there has been a financial improvement in the affairs of the 
South Eastern and the Chatham and Dover Companies since their 
agreement to a common working, but we are more interested at 
present with what concerns the general public, and the South Eastern 
and Chatham lines were in very fierce competition in a very limited 
area. One cannot see how, in the face of a call by the public for a 
train service equal to what they now enjoy, and of the opposition the 
men would offer to any reduction in the number of the hands em- 
ployed, a State railway department could make much saving on the 
present system. 

' People are fond of pointing out that rival lines now constantly 
start their trains for certain places at about the same hours, and then 
declare that each system would meet the public convenience better 
if the service differed from its rivals in this respect. This argument 
sounds more plausible than it is in reality, for we must remember 
that the present arrangement has been made by men who have prac- 
tically spent their lives studying the best manner of promoting their 
companies’ interests and the public convenience. Taking the service 
to Scotland from London for an example, we find on all the trunk 
lines trains leave London at about 10 a.m.,2P.mM.,and9P.m. Looking 
at the matter more closely we can see at once that the first group of 
trains suit those who, with leisure, wish to make the journey by day- 
light ; the second meet the requirements of those who wish to spend 
the morning at business before starting, while the last enable those 
who are obliged to save every minute of time to do their travelling by 
night. Were this arrangement altered it would probably lead to the 
overcrowding of one set of trains and the running of others nearly 
empty. There is little outsiders can now teach an experienced railway 
manager as to meeting the convenience of the public, and this has 
been mainly brought about by the force of competition. With the 
railways as a State monopoly there would be no inducement for the 
department to cater for the public convenience at all. We should 
probably have to put up with fewer and slower trains, and less 
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comfort, while cheap excursions would be almost unknown. Were the - 

question of Sunday excursions to be raised in Parliament some strict 

Sabbatarian might, as was proposed at the Cape, suggest that all 

trains ‘should come to a standstill, wherever they might be, at mid- 

night on Saturday for twenty-four hours. Government would also 

_ have to reckon with the extreme temperance party on the question of 
selling intoxicants in the refreshment rdoms. 

With regard to fares and charges for the carriage of goods there 
would be nothing to prevent these being considerably raised whenever 
money was required for Government purposes, and as there would be 
no independent or alternative carrier to deal with, the public would 
have to pay anything that was asked. At present we have the pro- 
tection of the Board. of Trade against any attempt at extortionate 
charges, but little satisfaction would be got by appealing to one 
Government department against the other, while a majority in the 
House of Commons could always alter the rates to suit their own 
ideas. We may presume that all members of both Houses would be 
granted free passes over all lines, thus reducing the already doubtful 
profits of the undertaking. The carriage of the military and their 
stores, &c., would also be free, but that would be so much to the profit 
of the War Office. 

At present in case of accidents the special inquiries held by the 
inspectors of the Board of Trade form a most valuable and searching 
investigation under an independent officer into the causes which may 
have led to the same. In these cases the public know that the in- 
quiry is conducted purely in their interests, but with State ownership 
we should have one Government official sitting in judgment on another, 
when the partiality of the tribunal might at least be suspected by the 
public. When an accident happened at the Cape what was called 
@ joint inquiry was held to investigate the cause. The court was 
composed of the three district officers (engineer, traffic superintendent, 
and locomotive superintendent) on whose lengths the affair occurred. 
These officers had no power to take evidence on oath, and each was 
certainly liable to be tempted to try to place the blame on one of his 
brother officers’ departments rather than on hisown. It is well known 

_that many a person will speak the truth on oath but will lie if not sworn. 

All compensation for damages to person or property would also 
have to come out of the long-suffering taxpayers’ pockets, and this 
would amount to a large sum in a year for all the lines in the Kingdom. 
The creation of the new Government loan requisite for the purchase 
of the railways would also react on the price of Consols &c., while 
at the same time the small investor would be deprived of the ad- 
vantage of being able to put his money in the secure and often better 
paying preference shares of the railway companies. 

Many of our famous seaside resorts have been made by the enter- 
prise of the big railway companies which have carefully nursed them 
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through their early struggles for popularity: Bournemouth and 
Cleethorpes may be cited as examples. The State railway department 
would have no inducement to go in for this kind of work, and indeed 
if it did become so venturesome as to endeavour to push one seaside 
place all the others in the country would be at once crying out at the 
unfairness of its proceedings. As the existing companies confine 
themselves to the resorts inside their own particular territory they are 
at liberty to use their powers as they see fit. 

If the new department were to amalgamate their carriage and 
wagon and engine building shops, what may be termed railway towns, 
such as Crewe, Swindon, &c., might be improved off the face of the 
map altogether, thus ruining many of the outside public who make 
their living by shopkeeping &c. in these places. Builders of rolling 
stock for those companies who do not build themselves would also 
suffer, as the department would be able to provide for all their own 
wants even with a reduced number of men employed at the work. 
As the construction of new works and lines would be brought almost 
to a stop, foundries and similar businesses must also suffer by the 
lack of orders for bridges, &c. The railway companies at present 
contribute largely to the rates of the towns and districts through 
which they run; it is possible that as Government property they 
might be exempt, thus throwing an additional burden on the local 
ratepayers. 

It is well known that the companies have suffered a good deal 
in the last few years from the competition of the electric tramways, 
many of the latter being the property of county councils or corpora- 
tions ; with State-owned railways we should have the anomaly of the 
State and municipality trying to rival each other for the local traffic, 
and cheap fares would in the end be provided out of the pocket of the 
man who part-owned both enterprises in his dual capacity of tax- and 
rate-payer. Besides in the case of tramways and railways when a Bill 
for one of the former was promoted, perhaps rivalling one of the State 
railways, it would have to go before the House of Commons, which may 
be regarded as a sort of board of directors for the railways. The House 
would have no interest in assisting the people of the neighbourhood 
concerned, but would have every interest in being able to maintain 
the fares on their railway, so the Bill would most likely be thrown 
out on the slightest pretext. 

We have already had several fine specimens of what corporate 
ownership leads to, and if that is only a minor example of State owner- 
ship it does not appeal to everyone. Many among the working 
classes appear to be under the impression that schemes promoted by 
the municipality or State cost them nothing, as they receive no demand 
note for rates or income-tax, but they as surely have to pay their 
share as the rest of us. The poor man pays taxes when he buys his 
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tobacco, sugar, tea, or beer, and towards the local rates when he pays 
his rent. It has been suggested that the poor man when he pays his 
rent should receive a receipt showing how much of his money will 
eventually be paid over to the rate collector; this does not appear 
a bad plan if it would only convince the tenant that high rates affect 
him as much as the rich man. Higher rates mean higher rents for the 
dwellings of the working class, the same as a higher duty on tea raises 
the selling price of that article. 

Since the above was written an article has appeared in the Press 
dealing with the railway strikes in Italy, where railways are State 
property. It runs as follows: 


The Italian Government has decided to deal severely with the railway 
strikers. All the leaders of the agitation will be dismissed, and others in a minor 
degree culpable will be reduced in rank and pay. On the other hand the rail- 
way servants who remained loyal are to be rewarded and promoted. It is note- 
worthy that the action of the Government meets with general public approval. 
Italians resent very much the tyranny which the railway men have endeavoured 
to exercise, and are dead against them. 


This ought to provide matter for thought for our own railway men 
before they advocate the nationalisation of the lines, as it shows that 
while many members of the general public would look on indifferently 
while the railway companies were being bled, they would strongly 
resent an attack on their own pockets, and also that a Government 
department, once satisfied of the approval of the public, can act quite 
as sternly towards strikers as any railway company. As an example 
of what a democratic Government can do when the public convenience 
is threatened reference may be made to the action of the United States 
Government in 1894 during the strike at the Pullman carriage building 
works. In order to assist the Pullman strikers the American railway 
servants’ society ordered their men not to work trains with Pullman 
cars attached. Under the American system this affected most 
passenger trains in the States. According to law the men were within 
their rights in striking on the railways, but the inconvenience to the 
public was so great that the Federal Government stepped in and 
crushed the strike by arresting the man who issued the circular calling 
the men out, on a charge of interfering with the carriage of the Govern- 
ment mails by the stoppage of the passenger trains. The strike was 
very quickly called off owing to the determined action of one of the 
most democratic Governments on earth. Such incidents should tend 
to convince the men that it is possible their position as employés of 
a State department might be worse than that they hold at present. 
Public opinion in any case must always be a strong factor in regulating 
the relations between employers and employed, and by the ventilation 
of the men’s grievances in the Press or otherwise they can exert a 
certain amount of pressure on the present companies, and as already 
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pointed out can command the support of a certain section of the 
public who would oppose them were they State employés. 

Advocates of nationalisation frequently point out that it has 
worked satisfactorily in other countries, but they often omit to 
mention that in those cases the plan has been pursued from the early 
days of railways, and that on the contrary we have allowed the great 
railway companies to build up our present system, giving legal sanction 
to the same by the repeated Acts of Parliament granted to them. 
If we desire to alter existing arrangements we ought fully to com- 
pensate the companies for the moneys they have already spent, having 
due regard to the fact that the business is in complete working order, 
and they would appear to be also entitled to compensation for disturb- 
ance or what President Kruger called “‘ moral damages.’ Where the rail- 
ways have been the property of the State from the beginning the lines 
have been, if anything, under-developed and all competing lines avoided. 
It is possible that we may have gone rather to the other extreme and 
have built some unnecessary railways, but not to any great extent. 
We can cite instances now where existing railway companies have 
what may be called duplicated the lines between certain points on 
their own system, thus reaching the same stations by an alternative 
route. The Great Western Company’s South Wales direct railway 
is an example of this, leaving their old main line at Wootton Bassett 
and rejoining it again at Patchway, trains by both routes passing 
through the Severn Tunnel, which in itself is another instance of the 
same thing, as the company had a line into Wales via Gloucester. 
Most of these improvements have been forced on the companies by 
the rivalry between themselves, so we may judge how long we should 
have had to wait for the Severn Tunnel or the Forth Bridge with the 
lines in Government hands, and no opposition to urge them on. 

We must bear in mind that, with the Socialist party at least, the 
nationalisation of our railways is only a step towards the same with 
our mines, and all other great producing and industrial concerns. 
We owe the greater part of our success as an empire, or in trade and 
manufacture, to the efforts of either private individuals, or great 
firms and companies. Our position in India and Rhodesia is owing 
to companies; the shores of the Thames, Tyne, Medway, &c., are lined 
with the enterprises of companies or firms and private individuals; 
Government itself falls back on private firms for help in building its 
warships and for ammunition, while discharging men in its own arsenals 
on the plea of not having work for them. Men turned out of work 
under such circumstances cannot find employment of a similar nature 
in their own country, and are driven to do so under a foreign flag. 
Up to the present our railway companies have carried out their duties 
in a practical and pushing manner with a due regard to the public 
convenience and safety. The demand for nationalisation is made 
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principally by those who fancy it would benefit themselves if carried 
into effect or by those always hankering after some new thing. 

The arguments one reads in the daily Press advanced by its advo- 
cates only tend to confirm the views that the author has already 
expressed. On the 21st of October, speaking to a meeting of railway 
men, be it remembered, Sir John Gorst,is reported as having said 

The nationalisation of railways would not be very difficult. There would be 
no confiscation of any kind whatever. The debenture-holders of the various 
railways would be paid their interest by the State, and the shareholders of the 
various railways would have their profits—such profits as might be determined 
as just and equitable—also paid by the State. The management of the rail- 
ways would have to be undertaken by a State department. . . . If that were 
brought about the first thing that would happen was that all competition between 
one company and another would be put an end to, and instead of railways 
being conducted as now, very often for gaining a triumph over a rival line, they 
would be conducted purely for the interests of the public at large. 


Here from an advocate of the change we have a view of its expected 
results much resembling that we have already concluded ourselves. 
The State is to be saddled with the payment of the shareholders’ 
dividends, though we are not told what would be taken as a just and 
equitable share of the profits; competition is to be at an end, thus 
causing the public to lose many of their present conveniences ; and if 
the railways were to be conducted purely in the interests of the public 
at large the railway servants would soon find the change of masters 
would do them little good, as with reduced competition there would 
be a considerable diminution in the number of men employed, or the 
public interests must suffer. It must be remembered that the interests 
of the men and the general public would be in opposition to each other, 
as those of the masters and the men will always be to some extent. 
What between the reduction of hands in the railway service and also 
at outside shops owing to the cessation of orders for rolling stock, &c., 
we should soon have a marked increase in the number of the un- 
employed, while if the new department followed the example already 
set by the War Office in the matter of their horseshoes and ordered 
stock from America or Germany, the last state of the working class 
would be worse than the first. 

In conclusion the author does not believe that there is any strong 
or genuine demand for the nationalisation of the railways by either 
the public or the railway servants, but thinks the question has been 
brought forward by parties with their own ends to serve. All parties 
concerned may well pause and consider the matter before consenting 
to upset an arrangement that has worked satisfactorily up till now, 
thus turning our splendid railway system into a red-tape Government 
department liable to be used for political purposes by anyone so 
inclined. Parliament has more than enough to do now without 
having to run the country’s railways too; the men under the new 
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system would have all their eggs in one basket ; and, above all, the 
public would suffer in convenience and probably in pocket, while the 
State having once interfered in regard to one industry would soon be 
asked to take up others. In time all private enterprise would die out 
for want of an opening, and after that we might soon say ‘ good-bye’ 
to the prosperity and glory of our country. 


Wriu1am Ben Epwarps. 
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